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ABSTRACT - „ 

The sjtudy evaluated an Anthropology* Curriculum Study 
Project course, "Patterns in Hunan History," used with high school , 
students in a one year field test » situation. Ethnographic and 
cognitive coaponents of the curricului were exaained- The specific 
objective of the research was to examine the befcavicral effects on- 
students, teachers, and- schools of the cutricuium materials and to . 
adapt the haterials to student and teacher needs prior to 
dissemination jg»f- the curriculum. The methodology involved observing 
curriciilttjni^eaifi'ong 1,200 tenth grade students in eight urban high 
schopls innorthern California, becoming' knowledgeable about social 
organization patterns in a public high school, and evaluating 
cognitive^ learning among pujpils using the , curricului. Evaluation of 
the ethnographic studies compcnen-t focused on 'teacher and. student 
psychological and cultural orientations, community contexti, 
student -teacher intercctipn,^" and responses ^f school feisonnel xo 
innovative programs. Measurement c| ccgnitii^ achievement among 
students who patticipated in the course centered on discussion of 
c<S^s-itive research strategies as they relate to learning complex 
concepts, processing social data, identifying status fositicns, and 
on applying reso^rfch in these areas to the^ anthropology curriculum. 
Recommendations for curriculum improvement included that teachers be 
tetter prepared to deal with anthropology content and that ethnic 
studies be incorporated into the anthropology curriculum. It- was 
concluded that anthro'pology course expe|:iences increased student 
ability to draw inferences about societies from artifacts and written 
anecdotes and to process dnd appl-y ir^eas from anthrcpoiogy to social 
realities. Appendices are included. (DB) 
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ANTHEOPOLOGY CURRICULUM STUPY PROJECT -RE^^CI^ REPORT 

The simultaneous publicatipi^ of a new course of curriculum materials 
and of A research jg^eport on the use of £hat course is an unusual (^tfurrenc.e. 
^li' the complexities of publication Contract negotiation aJid of public^ti9n 
itself could have produced the coincidence tHat Patterns i n Human History, 
the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project course, and the report of the. 
•A^ithropplogy Curriculum Stidy' Project-Research Program would be published 
in the' same' yeat. At least two consequences followed from this fact: 

:/ . r ^ : ^ 

1) the'ACSP-RP staff had to cope with a pre-publication version of Patterns, 

>■■'"> ' ■ ' • . 

which had not had a final editing and which had to be duplicated for use 

in the Research Program schools; 2) the advantage of tjiis situation was the^ 

opportunity to use the expe^i^nce of t'fte ACSS^^ classes for'mt^ing a number 

of changes in portions of the course that had not been previously tested. 

The setting of the Research Program within the total work of ACSP iS 

described in t-he ACSP Report (see Boggs, pp. 31 ff). T-iie research herein 

' reported was planned: and carried out by the ACSP-RP staff: Dr. T. W.- 

Parsons, Senior Research Consultant; Dr. Morton S. Tenenbergi Senior 

Associate; C. Will Ekhoff, Senior Assistant j' Burma Halblum, Junior Assis- 

tAat; Margaret Schmidt Secretary . • • 

e 



Malcolm Collier, Dirjctor ACSP 
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" Chapter '1 

» 

Plans to add a research program to project curriculum development work 
were part of the ACSB proposal submitted to NSF in 1968. The research pro- 
gram, conceived by Fred Gearing, was intended to implement the "high fidelity, 
vttde ainplification" use of ACSP curriciaum materials, notably of the one- 
semestfer course, Pattema In Human Hlstctfy , These efforts were conceived 
as action-research which would '*bring together personnel having special 
research and other ccmpetencies t^ initiate • • . a set of research and 
other , tasks" tb examine the behavioral effects on students, teachers, and 
schools of the use of PAtteras, and to produce adaptations of the course which 
would make it^more useful within Iqpal variations i^ cultural diversity akd 

in- student emd teacher characteristics^ 

t. 

The expectation was that this research program would be carried out in 
the eighteen month/s from January 1, I969 to June 30, 1970. Several events, 
at severckl different points in that period of time, lead to a modification 
~~-vt3fl;he plan as originally conceived. The first of these was a spending ceiling 
which necessitated an across-the-board modification. Another wks the fact 

_ Pl^^'S. tj? "reproduceJLocflL3Jiap-tations-Jwere--dr4q>pcd- 1^ July ,1969^- 

cause of Gearing's resignation as ACSP Co-Director. Finally, 
and within the period of the research itceli", local school^ disruptions 
(described in Chapter 9) lead to further' curtailment notably, and regret- 
^ ably, in research into the effects of different teaching styles on the un- 
folding of the course. 

A further source, of distraction should be noted. Because of delays 
in the signing of the publication contract for Patterns , course materials 
were available to the re^e-arch program staff only in mimeographed form, 



and unassembled. As a result, the. staff .spent days facilitating the repro'- 
duction and distribution of the materials/, The materials had yet to be 
given a "finaV editing, a fact which did n6t,make much difference with 

\ 

the student mat^^rials but did make a difference with the teaching plan 

\ X 

which was much mot^ di^fficult to follow in its mimeographed form than in 
the (form finally us6d in the printed ,edition. It should also be recorded 

that J.nf ormation fronXthe'^ACSP-Research Program staff helped significantly 

\ \ \ 

to reshape some of the Ipssqns \iotably in Parts I and III. 

\ 

Following on plans worked out during. the spring and summer of I969, 
Patterns in Human History was taught by sixteen credentialed teachers to ap- 
proximately 1^200 tenth-grade pupils in eight senior 'high schools. Two of 
these schools are in Sunnydale,* California; the remaining six are located 
\ in Castlemont, California. The students involved exhibited an enormous 
range in initial capabilities and, as a group, were quite typical of pupil • 

populations found in many large urban caters in America. Thus Patterns 

I 

was not used by "selec-^" groups of students, but rather with pupils rep- 

' t 

resenting a broad range of prior experience, ethnic backgrounds, ancjl pre- 
viously acquired skills and knowledge. ( 

Th*? sections which follow (l) Ethnographic Studies: "The Ethnography 
of an Ethnically Mixed School," and (2) Cognitive Studies: "The Cognitive 
Iiri^act of this Cours^ Up<3n Pupils/' summarize the two major portions of 
ACSP-RP completed during the I969-70 school year. Ethnographic Studies - 
simunarizes the research conducted at one project school during the whole 
1969-70 school year and is one of the few studies of the . social drganization 
of a public school carried out by^^a trained ethnographer. This ethnographic 



^'Place names, school names, and names of school personnel, are 
fictitious. 



,3 

study provides contextual data within which ^interpret the cog^itive stud- 
ies. In addition, it provides important data on school organization, role 
dynamics, and social perception. The second section is a summary of re- 
search on pupils' cognitive learning during their study Of Patterns in 
Spring, 1970. Data from both the cognitive and ^thnographic studies pro- 
vide significant insights into the impact of' Patterns, in Human History • 
upon teachers and pupils. 

\ . ■ 
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Chapter 2 
. , . RESEARCH POPULATION 

.FIELI> SITES • ^ - ^ 

e 

I 

Two northern California urban school districts, Simnydale .and Castle- 
mont, were selected for the ACSP-RP in the use of Patterns in Human History 
Both school systems serve areas exhibiting wide variation in ethnic back- 
ground and econanic stability, insuring from the ttart that PatternK ^ 
could be used In aj variety 9f social settings during the research period. 
Furthermore, connections with each of these districts existed through 
previous associations* of members of tte ACSP-RP staff. / 

The Castlemont UTilfled School Distri^ was especially suited to the 

needs of the research staff. The scho ol system drfiiwB from a large urban 

population which is botii demograjj^SHly and economically similar to the 

populations of large urban centers else>rtiere in thg Unit'^d States. As in 

_manxL_otheiL^imejL_ci^ — 

ft 

the Castlemont schools are classified as members of ethnic "minority" 
groups. In Castlemont, as elsewhere, the events of recent years have led 
to increasing participation of-^rents and parent pressure groups in tht 
control arid direction of the activities and programs of the school district. 
As a coisequencis, curriculum innovations such as Patterns must meet' the 
learning needs of the pupils and also work within the Ideological needs 
of ail who participate in the school cosDamunity. 



Table 2,1 ' \- 

ETHHIC EWROLLMENT IN CASTLEMOHT SENIOR HIGH. SCHOOLS 

October 1970 •; ^ 
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Ethnic enrollment in six senior high schools 


1 
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^ 'Total . . 
ethnic 


isxnnic 1 Giant 1^ 
f ication of 
pupils 
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'1 
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'2 
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'3 


-c 
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5 




enrollment 


llo. 


% 


No. 




No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


- I 

. 1 

( 


.;N0. 




Spanish 
siirnane 


lUi 


.5.8 

• 


2U0 


17.6 


2 


6.2 


■ 25U 


10.9 


2U3, 


1U.3 


92 


h 


1.057 


8.8 


Other White 


60 


2.5 

i 

91. 


299 


21.9^ 


• u: 


0.5 


703 


30.0 


189 


11.2 


, 1.830 


7U.^ 


3,2Uli 


27.0 


Negro « 


2,'213* 


.751 


55.1 


86^ 


99.2 


• 909 


38.8 


1,062' 


62.6 


^ 375 


15.3 


6,768- 


56. U 


' Oriental 




0.3 




6 


u.u 


1 


0.1 


U32 


18.5. 


163 


9.6 


126 


5 is 


793 


6.6 


Indian 








7 


0.5 






3 


0.1 


11 


0.6 


'1 


]■ 


' 21 


.0.3 • 


Other non- 
White 


k 


0.2 




7 


0.5 






39 


1.7 


28 


1.7 


22 


0.9 


113 


0.9 


Total 


2,k26 


100.0 




6U 


100.0 


870 


100.0 


2,3U0 


100.0 


^ 1,696 


100.0 


2,141+5 


100. 0, 


d2,oo8 


100.0 



Cj. = resecurch school number 1 etc. 
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The socio-economic and pplib'ical character of the CaHtlemont school 
population .provided one s^t of reasons for selectine Castlemont as n ro^ • 
search site. >Thi^ selection was also influenced by the fact that the 
Castlftoont Unified School District is sufficiently large to have developed 
the elaborated bureaucT:ati« organization^ .stmctu^e characteristic of urcar 
school systems but small enough to permit the ACSP-Ef staff to carry out 
the research projecit without being imnobilized by bureaucratic "red tape." 
Since e^ucators^iji urbiJn_ school systems are frequentlyjieard to say that 
"bureaucratic/ red ta^e" ig a major factor infj%i^nclng the flow of derisions, 
personnel^ and material necessary to, successfully implement new programs, 
the research staff concluded that Patterns should be field-tested in a 
large as well as middle-sized school organization. 

The ^Toss size of the Castlenont school organization is suggested by 
the following data: the* Cast leijio^t Unified Scho^i Diijtrict enrolls approxi- 
mately 6U,000 students in. grades .K-12, quart er/*d in ninety-two schools. 
Th«HDastrict maintains sixty-seven K-6 elementary schools, fifteen 7-9 
junior high schools, eight 10-12. senior high schools, two opportunity- : 

continuation high schools, one development .center for iiandicapped^minots, 

and .sixteen child care centers. Includi^cM-n the totals are special schools 
for the physically handicapped, the trainable mentall.y retarded and the 
deaf and hard-of -hearing. 



/ 



T 'Me 2.2 

PUPIL ENROLLMEKT IN CASTLEMONT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Ocl^ober 1970 



* • 

Ethnic 

identification 
of pupils 


92 schools V 


No. pupils 


% 


Spanish surname 


5,201 - 


Q.k 


Other White 


10,136 ., 


26.2 


Negro 


36,2lU . 


58.8 


Oriental 


3,139 


5»1 


Indian 


3hk 


0.6 


Other non-White 


552 


0.9 


Total enrollment 


61,586 


100.0 
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The Sunny dalt! .Unified School District provided tUv ACiU'-Hl' ;?tMrr w.ij.li 
an opportunity to implement Patterns in a medium-sized achool djitl.r'.iol. 
which, while exhibiting many of the characteristics of large urban school 
systems, also has many features characteristic of small suburban districts. 
Llice most public school systems, the formal organizational •Btru.pture of the 
district resembles that of any other bureaucracy with .a highly elaborated, 
hierarchical role structure. At the district administration level, the 
assistant sjiperintendent of secondary instruction and hip staff are directly 
responsible for the operation, of the high schools and they. in turn work 
directly with th6 principals and their assistants in each of the three high 
schools within the ^istrict. Despite this- well-defined, . carefully articu- 
lated role structure, the Surjiyd^le Unified School District is small enough 
/■ . ' . . ' ■ 

so that consi^/erable direct coramunieation is possible between members of 
the district administrative staff and persons at lower levels in both the •.. 
certificated and classified staff structures at each of. the local, high 
schools. Although teachers and other staff members at the local school 
generally ccoimunicate upward through the established chain of command,- they 
frequently take advantage of the opportunity to initiate direct contact with 
administrators at the top of the structure to discuss school-related matters. 
This situation was particularly advantageous to the ACSP-RP in that it al- 
lowed the staff to work in, the schools on a daily basis with teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and pupils. while at the same time permitting direct access 
to top level school administrative personnel whenever there was a need to 

discuss and/or resolve problems related to research activities. 

/'■.■■ 



TheSunnydale school system includes thirty elementary schools, six 

Junior high schools, and three senior high schools. These schools are 

staffed by l,63l certificated personnel who serve approximately 30,000 

pupils. The ethnic 'and socio-.economic characteristics of tlie Sunnydale 

pupil population closely parallel •. those cf many cities of similar size. 

The pupil population of the s«enior high schools is demographic ally similar 

to those of school systems much larger in size.. Inspection of Table 2.3 

ft 

reveals that the demographic characteristics of the pupil population in 
school are much like those of schools in * „ » 

large urban, centers. The pupil population in 'school S„, however^ is similar, 
to that ^iii many small cities and suburbs • 

Table 2.3 ' . 

ENROLLMENT FICqRES FOR SUNNYDALE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT • 









1970 , 


if 








Enrollment senior high schools^ 


Totals 


for all 39 


Ethnic 
enrollment 




^1 


S 


2 • 


schools 


in city 


of pupils 


No. 


% 


No. , 


% 


No. 


% 


Spanish 
surname 


578 


35.-1 


190 


6,1 , 


7,157 


■ 22.18 


Other White 


Mr 

169 


10 ? 


2,367 


' 8U.li 


17,933 


55.57 


Negro 


575 


35.0 


• 1*7 


1.7 


h,66h 


ikM ■ 


. Orient.al 


165 


10.0 


' 161 


,5.7 


1,201 


3.72' 


Indian 


5 


.3 


9 


.3 


109 


.3U 


Other non-White 


153 


9.3 


31* 


1.2 , 


1,208 


3.7U 


Total pupils 


l,61i5 


100.0 


2,817 


100.0 


32,272 


100.00 t 



1» " research school number 1, 
' * research school number 2* 



Patterrt^ In Human History cwas used in two of the throe flunnydnlo iu?rrior 
high schools. Of the two schools, S, was stuflJed mosl Jniont;.! vol v . All of 
the pupils in who^ enrolled in. Patterns were given the i\ill battery of 
cc^itive find personality tests. Most also canplet^ed the soc^etric in- 
strun^^ien^s used to study cociC-econOmic perceptions. In addition, S^^ was 
the school where tfhe major ethnographic studies were conducted. S, was 
selected for "^intensive study because the ethnically mixed pupil population 
provided data which would speak to a broader range than would cocrparable 
data, from the more homogeneous pupil population of .S^. 

The inteimediate size of the Sunriydale school .system made it a par- 
ticularly appropriate 'site for intensive study* The school population 
was, large enough and diverse enough to peifmit testing Patterns under condi- 
tions' similar to >Oth larger and smaller systems. 'Pie bureaucratic organi- 
zation of the district was large enough to allow for both field testing of 
the cp\irse and ethnographic research to produce' data capable of interpretive 
generalization. to elaborated bureaucratic school systems.. Still, the Sunny- 
dale organization was small enough to peitait access by research staff to 
senior .officials, either for purposes of research interview or for purposes 

of advice and assistance .^ Although no serious problems, ever did arise 

/. ■ ■ ■ 

dulling the course of the implementation research, the unusual nature and 
comprehensiveness of the research procedures might' possibly have activated 
unsuspected political, ideological, or personal forces ^ich could have 



^Part Two, Chapter 5 and 6, provide the reader with a cofiiprehensiye 
review of the Sunnydaie field rite. ' . j' 



caused problems for both researchers and school. personnel. As a matter 
of prij^ence the research staff endeavored 'to cultivate relationships 
. with school and ccmmunity leaders wrfo .could tacilitate -both data gathering' 
and problem solving. That no problems ever did develop may well be due 
to these relationships as well' as to role management activities In the 
schools themselves. 

« tit 

**■■*■ 

SELECTION OF RESEARCH POPULATION 

t 

The six Castlemont high schools and two Sunnydale high schools 

I 

include with a predominai^tly "white" middle- and upper-class student 
body, four exhibiting economically and ethnically "balanced" student 
■populations, and two with predominantly "bla"ok" student composition 
(see Tabl^ 2.4). ' . 



\ : Table 2.k q . 

ETHNIC OPPOSITION OF IMPLEMENTATION SCHOOLS 
IN SUNNyDALE(S) AND CASTLEMONT(C) 



Ethnic composition Sunnydale schools Castlemont schools Total 



Si Sg C^ C2 C3 C5 C^ 



Ethnically mixed XXX U 



Predominantly "white" X ■ X 2 

Predominantly "black" X X 2. 



No ethnic group ccanprislng more than 1+9^ of the student population; 
at least three ethnic groups conprisi^g a minimum eaah of ].0^ of ^he 
total student population. 

One ethnic groxi^ comprising at least 80^ of the. student body. 



I;' 



ESTABLISHI)!JG PROJECT AND CONTROL "P00I^3" ' 

f ' 

Collectively, the students at the eight schools constituted a repre- 

sentiitive aggregate exhibiting a considerable range in. social, economic, 

achievement, and personality characteristics found in urban settings of 

west coast IJSA. Ideally, the canposition of a project group and a control 

group ^should have been determined by sane stratified random selection 

process in which the chances of every tenth-grader at these eight schools 

being included in the project were equal to hii?^ chances of being designated 

as a control subject. Any pl&n ei^ remotely appTroaching thi^ ideal was 

q^omplet^ely uiif;^asible as it would have necessitated 6ax5h school making 

cpnsideraDle alterations in its normal scheduling procedures, something ^ 

none could b>5 3 expected to do in view of many -complicated' ramlficjttions for 

schedulin^g .other courses. Furtberlnore, both school districts were .publicly 

committed a policy of offering elective courses at all grade levels; 

tHeir participation in ACSP-RP activities was predicated on the assumption 

that Patterns would be used as an alternative to a regular half -yeax world 

history .course (S^innydale) or as ,C5ne of several electives for the other 

half of the tenth-grade year (Castlemorit ). ^ Since -tenth-gr ad? students at 

seven of the eight project schools chose the ACSP course from ai^ng other 

alternatives, the possibility of rand6ro assignment was further preempted. 
► • ■, ■ •• 

Intricacies related to the selection of project and control students 

also applied to the selection of project and control tea,chers. Further 

ccxnplications wei-e introduced by the fact that the social studies department 

at each school had its own previously established procedures for determining 

^ • * . • ' ' 



which teacher J would tedch which courses. 

The plan Vdqprar-fca' identifying project and control students and 
teachers consisted of essentially t*o phases:. 

(a; First i^sitig/ in the main, the customary practices of each 
school regarding the installation of new courses i^ the 
curriculum. The praqtiaea were not uniform. At one school,: 
for instaiice, the members of the social studies department Jointly 
determined the number of class sections and students that w'ould 



take Patten 



s and the couri^e was-tau^t by' the teacher? who had 



inlt 1 ally jv)^^^^ jja-t«achlng th^ -e^urse-.- 



At several other schools, In contrfist, the" number of projeqt section 
was 'detertained by . the number of i&tudents 'choosing to',.take tftfe ^ 
course from among other alt ei;nat Ives and the' composition oi" pro^ct ' 
groups was deteimined by arbitrary division of 'these studehts into" 
class sections; the teaching of the course was then assigned by 
the deiJartftent chairman to a member or members of the social studies 
.staff who then had the option of declihing--an option riot. exercised 
by, any teacher. ThiS: first ph^se of the plan resulted in the 
identification of approximately 1,100 project students in 'thirty- 
six class sections taiight jby sixteen project teachers;^ Each- 
student was considered as a primary data-producing uhit, in contrast 
to using class sections the primary data-producing units. The 



^o additional class sectjLons, taught by\sll;udent teachers, were not 
Included in the conducted research. \^ 



\ 

\ 



Ik 



1,100 students constituted a "pool" of pro,1ect students which 
could be considered as a total group or sampled in random or 
stratified fashion for various sub-studi^is of the whole ACSP 
investigation^ 

(b) Thfe seconcji phase;of the plan consisted of the identification of 
a "pool" of non-project students whiclji coiild.^edso be considered 
as a total group or sampled for various suib-studles . On the.basj.s 

« ; of limited information available immediately prior to the begin- 
ning, of the Spring 1970 s'emester^ co^trol "pool", of approximately 
1,100 studeiits in thirty-two non-ACSP-EP classes taught by twenty- 
two jteachers was selected. ^The atteii5)t was made to conatruct a' 
group with parameters as similar as possible to 'thojse .oi; the 
project "pool". For instance^, the proportidn of ' oontroL classes 
from schools with ethnically m^xed, predominantly "white", and 
predominantly "black" student population approximated the propor- 
tions e^diibited by project classes; in schools where student 
"tracking" pccurs, control classes were chosen from the same 
^'tracks" as th^-ACSP cla^sses. In most cases, control groups were 
selected in essentially random fashion from among those meeting 

the various criteria. In addition to the ones having to do with 

■■ • f . 

ethnic composition and "tracking these criteria included a 
professed willingness by the teacher to administer the necessary 
\ tests and ^he Stipulation that no control teacher be teaching 



Patterns to any df his classes. 



15 

Table 2.5 aummarizes the numbers of teachers, class sections, and 
students for the project and control "pools" by school. Table 2.6 by- 
school district. Data from the various sub-studies of the reseeo-ch plan 
indicates that the procedures followed in selection phases (d) and (b) 
resulted in both "pools" of students eathibiting a broad spectrum of ethnic 
and socio-economic variables, previous background experiences, reeuiing. 
ability, initial course-related capabilities, personality configurations, 
and value orientations. In this sense, they, vere both representative of 
West coast urban school population's. , • 



Table 2.5 . • 

SUMMARY OP INFORMATION REGARDING PROJECT AND CONTROL "POOLS" BY SCHOOLS 



School 


No. 'teachers . 


^ No. class sections. 


Approx. no. .^students 


ProjefeH; 


Control , 


Project 


Control 


Project 


Control 




2 


2 


h 


h 


120 


■ — [ — — 

lUo 




v., 

u 


3 


7 


5 • 


210 


175 , 


°1 • 
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Table 2.6 

SUMMARY OF INFORMATION REGARDING PROJECT AND CONTROL "POOLS" 

BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





No. teachers 


No. class sections 


Approx. no. students 


Project 


Control 


Project 


, Control'" 


Project 


Control 


Sunny dale 


6 


5 


11 


9 


330 


315 


Castlemont 


10 . 


17 


25 


23 


795 


805 


Total 

- . \ 


16 


22 


36 


. 32 


1.125 


1,115 ' 
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Chapter 3. ' ' ^ 

• - , • / 

( ' IBTROEUCTION . . 

The principal purposes of- the ethnographic studies were i) to pro- 
- . " ' \ 

vide the datei on the structure arid .dynamics of the school that are needed 
. , • ' ■ ■ ■ . 

. .to formulate ef!fective curriculum' Iflplementat Ion strategies cuid 2) to 

identify addi^tional variables which significantly affect pu^l tittain- 

me'nt of the objectives expressed or implied in Patterns iii Human History . 

, The'^mannelr in ^ich teachers prganize their own Inst^-uctional be- 

ihaviors and relate to pupils, in the classroom is largely determined by 

. ' ' ') ' ■■ 
their perceptions of the general characteristics, needs, and interests 

of pupils,, and theijr perceptions, of the teaching-learning roles. By the ' 

<■ -, ^ 

'^same token, the nature of student responses to the clfltssroom learning 
experiences structured fpr them by the teacher depend upon pupil per- 
ceptions of their needs and interests, the relevance of the instruction 
' ' offered and their perceptions of appropriate teacher-pupil role behavior. 
Thus, t^he degree to which teachers and pupils accept aiid support cur - 
ricula and/or role Innovations iij the school is largely a function of 
the measure of congruence l?etween thei^ own psycho-cultufal orientations " 
and the nature of the changes desired/and expected by the innovative agents 

and materials. • . / ' 

»■ * / 

In recognition of these factojfs, a major objective of the ethno- • 
x 

graphic research was to map the general psycho-cultural orientations 
of both project and xion-project teachers, trace the effects of these 
orientations upon pupils, and relate these orientations to elements 

' • . 18 
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Of the school as a social system. Within this context, special emphasis 
was placed upon disceri\ing patterns of teacher beliefs and values, peur- 
ticularly as they relate to the nature and general characteristics of ' i 
pupils in the school, the teaching-learning roles, and tlie curriculum 
structure. Additional observation and interview dat^ were then analyzed 
to determine the implication of the*;e orientations for structural transac 
tion both in and outside of the cldssrocm. The research staff antici- 
pated that a thorough analysis of these ethnographic ^ata would reveal 
the extent to which .tjsaehe^r perceptions of the t eaching- learning roles 
are ccmpatibl? with Xiiose expressed or implied in Patterns and that 7 
these findings^ would have ijnplications of Critical importance forjikfture 
implementation/ ^ , - / \ 

At this juncture, it should be^notgd that as late as October, only 
four months prior to the spring, ' 1970, teacjiing of Patterns, the ACSP-RP 
staff intended to place special emphasis upon gathering data on the in- 
struction styles of project teachers. According to "these original plans, 
this data was to.' allow an assessment of the appropriateness of specific 
teaching style&-4o the learning objectives of the course and of the im- 
pact of teacher exposure to the course upon their^wn classroom teaching 
behaviors. Although a longitudinal study is the only ^ appropriate means 
of -assessing the long-range impact of the Patt e r n sj 0 our s e upon the in- 
structional behaviors of 'teachers, 'the research s^cpf anticipated that 
sufficient data would be ^ftjf^hco&ling to permit some speculation as to 
the degree to v^ich the course affects teacher perceptions of the 

lenchinR-learning roles an,d the nature and extent of the rol6 re-tran- 

j 

saction between teachers and thei«:^upils that could be expected to 
result as a consequence of these altered teacher perceptions, Unfor- 
tunately, even this modest objective had to be set aside. Because 
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Of uncertainties created by the disruptions in th6 school. in the spring, (see. 
^ . Chapter 9), the school had closed abnaptly. As is usual, no arrange- 
ments could be made during the summer ^^n school^ really are closed. 
It was not until the opening of school i^ the fall that the ACSP-RP . 
'Staff .learned that only two teacherg at, the ethnographic research site 
were participating in ACSP-RP, at which point, and for reasons set' down 
in Chapter 9, no further expansion of teWr participation was possible. 

Th^second ma j or obJective_^ ttie ethnog ^research^was^o 

^duce data that can be of. use in devising implementation strategies " ' 
that will facilitate teacher and t 'l acceptance of Patterns in large 
numbers of school systems and insure use of course material by teachers ,' • 
; ih ways consistent with the aims of Pattern s. Consistent vith this ' 
purpose, the research staff obtained data on the structure and dynamics 
of the school as a social system with special attention given to or- ' 
gai^izational responses to the ACSP-RI> as an agency of intervention. 

Within the context of- this second objective, -the adoption and im- 
plementation procedures at all levels in the school structure were 
meticulously monitored throughout the school year. A special effort 
was directed towards the mapping of role systems and communication 
networks as well as learning as mucii as possible about' the formal and 
informal' procedures normally employed by school personnel to adopt and 
implement new curricula." The data yielded by this research were then 
analyzed so as to identify thqse forces supporting the innovation as 
^ ' well as those stability-maintaining mechanisms that were operating to 

hamper effective implementation. Although research efforts were 
' specifically directed towards obtaining sufficient socio-cultural 
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data on the school that would eventuate in the Tr'ecipitatlon of signifi- 
cant conclusions about oi^ganizational responses to Patterns in particu- 
lar, nAriy of the findings have profound Implicat^Lons for curricuiuin 
innovation in general. ; It is expected that the summary. of these find- 

i 

Ir^gs which appear in this report will be of considerable utility to 
those wishing to introduce Patterns into other school systems 

In light of these general research purpobos, a number of specific 
orienting. questions were formulated^ prior to the investigation as back- 
ground for planning the research. Each of these guiding questions focuses 
upon a range of phenomena that are most relevant to the two principal 
purposes of the ethnographic research, and although there are undoubtedly 
a number of other 'interesting questions that could be added to the list, 
the staff judged the following to be of greatest significance. 

(1) ^What are the patteri^'ed teacher and pupil perceptions of the- 

dlfferential nature of school groups? 

(2) Tvhat are the patterned teacher and pupil perceptions of both ' 
• the teaching and learning roles? 

, (3) What are the implications of these particular psycho-cultural 
orientations among both pupils and teacher? for structural 
transaction hoth in and outside of the classroom? 

{k) What is the relation between teacher perceptions, particularly 
among members of the social studies department, of both the 
teaching and learning roles and the curriculum structure? 

(5) What are the implications of these orientations for ACSP 
course implementation? 

(b) Wiiat are the critical factors that can be expected to facili- 
tate or impede the successful implementation of Patterns ? 
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(7), What are the kplicationa of the ethnographic data for currion- 
,. lum innovations in general? 

As, all ethnographic data, i,3 c^textual, the findings which bear upon 
ea?h of the preceding questions can be expected to provide additional 
Insights into other quesbions that one might be ipcllned to ask but, 
which could not be explored fully by members of the ethnographic re-' 
search team. 
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' . Chapter k 

'DESIGN OF THE ETHNOGRAPHIC BESEAfiCH ' 

THEORETICAL PERCEPTIVES 

The broad range of social phenonena of particular interest to the 
ACSP-RP staff required the formulation of a meta-lcvel theoretical 
framework that could provide an orientation for viewing the school as 
a functioning system and facilitate the integratioi} of these social 
phencmena into an understandable conplex* The Integrative theory^ out- 
lined in this section was employed to guide the ethnographic research 
and to explain the dynamics and nature of the school as a system of^be- 
havior and how those systems of behavior relate to other systems within 
the society of irtiich the school is a part. Consistent- with the nature 
of the questions to be researched, this framework attempts to fully 

explicate the relation between personality structure, or the psycho- 

♦» 

logioal orientations of individual members in the society, and social 
structure,' Or the observable patterns of group behavior. 

Although the conceptual framework outlined incthis chapter draws 
heavily upon the theoretical contributions of the transactional psychol- 
oglsts, the inclusive cpndepts and principles that guided the research 
and the interpretation of the fi^ld data are derived fr.om a synthesis 
of a number of existent theories. One of the more critical concepts 

23 ' . 



is "cognitive map/' or to use Anthony Wallace's term\ "mazeway." At 
any given stage of the huioan life cycle, each in^ividu€LL possesses his 
own "cognitive map" gr that "..•iinique mental '^Biage 6f a^conqplex sys- 
tern 'of objects, dynamically interrelatedi which includes the body in 
which the brain is iidufled. • . -Its content consists of an extrmely large 
number of assem1i)lages9 or cognitive residues of perception. It is., .a 
true and more or less complete representation of the oi>erating characr 
teristics of a V^ed' world." The range of phenomcsna represented in each 
human "mazeway/' accordiag to Wallace, is as follows: ^ 

(a) Values or the images of situations associated.^ with pleasanjb 

or unpleasant feeling-tone. Wallace's typology of values in- 

.1 ^ - ' 

eludes positive organic values (Images Cf situations in which 

the primcuy and secpndary values of others etre satisfied) and 

negative values (associated with pein, discomfort, anxiety). 

(b) Objects or the images, with associations, of animate and in- 
animate objects. This includes those images of the charac- 
teristics of self and others acquired as the Individual trans- 
acts with others in his socio-cultural milieu. 

(c) Techniques or images of ways of maaiipulating objects in order 

\ 

to experience desired end-states or valueq. 

In the model constructed by Wallace to explicate the relation be- 
tween the individual and culture, the concept of "mazeway" is one of the 
most critical elements. The two dimensional model depicted in Figure U.l 



1. Wallace, Anthony F.C. Culture and Personality , New York: Random 
House, 1962. ppl5-lTi 
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reflects his conceptualization of theses relations . 



Figure U.l 
THE INDIVIDUAL "AND CULTURE 
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To more fully explicate the routes and levels of abstraction in 
culture and personality terxninolop, Wallace notes the follow^.ng: 

(a) If one- has derived an approximation to a complete de- 
scription of one mazeway or one culture," 

(b) abstractive operations, involving classification of conte 
into fewer, broader categories, will yield descriptions of 
respectively, personality, o^ national character. 

(c) .J.f one has derived an approximation to a complete description 
of one mdzeway, or one personality, 

(d) operations, involving addition of all individual cases to the 
pool of data, without altering the level of abstraction, will 
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yield descriptions ^f,, respectively, culture, or, model per- 

i sonality structure. • 

* \ ■ 

The array of meanings ascribed to experiances reprfesented in the 
human "mazeway" is largely shaped by ianguag«. Through language mem- 
^ bers of the same cultural system dan ccnnunica,te with others about their 
comnon experiences and achieve a high degree of consensus as to the mean- 
ing of them. It is principally through these, processes of verbal trans- 
action tliat highly patterned cog iit ions and modes of psychological equiv- 
alencies In "mateway" content may be referred to as ihe psycho«cxiltural 
system. " 

Frcjn the perspective of psychologically oriented anthropologists,' 
cultures may be different iit ed from one another on the basis of patterned 
psychological eq^jivalence structures. These "mazeway" equivalents vhich 
characterize members of the same social system axe seen as a function' 
or consequence of people living together closely in time and space and 
of the extent to which they are afforded an opportunity to ccomunicate 
with one another using their ccmmon language symbol system. From this 
theoretical perspective, the pattern of .observable behaviors^ or social' 
structure, is viewed as the phenomenologicai expression of these under- 
lying psychological orieptations . To the extent that each individual 
organizes his own behavior in a manner which is consistent with his per- 
ceptions of group norms, we con say that his behavior is group oriented 
and that the resulting patterns of overt behavior among groups of ip- 
dividuals is that which we call social structure. 



Alfiong the.mor^ critical elements of the human "mazeway" is the ' 
structure o/self conceptions possessed by each individual. Self con- 
ceptions are that .system of referer^ial meanliigs applied to self which 
the individual develops as he transacts with other humans as well as with 
his. physical enyii^onment , T?he concept of self, as it is defined here, 

is riot ^cnymcus with the oi^nary definition of the tern by the more 

• ' J 

positivist oriented researchers who typically equate self \irith certain 

aspects of the individualls observable behavior; rathey, self is viewer 

as an explanatory concept with a set of hypothetlccLL properties. The 

rationRle for the use of the concept in thib manner is twofold. First* 

« 

most behavioral scientists accept the fact that certain psychological 
processes precede the exhibition of overt behavior. It is postulated, ^ 
for example, that each individual continually forms images of himself 
as he interacts with others In his erivirpnment and, that the particular, 
images of self intruding' at a specific point in time significantly af- 
fect the organization of his own behavior in the given social situatioft." 
Secondly, the concept, when use^,as defined, has been shown empirically 
to be of considerable utility in unjierstanding and. predicting individ- 

» ' * ' 

ual behavior. ' 

■■<.7. • ,. 

•Conceiptions of ^ self, like all other mazewiay content,, are acquire!^ 
as each individual interacts with others in a multiplicity of dyadic 

r , 

role' relationships. Through participation in a variety of interactive 
situations as one member of a paired^i-ole, the individual is able to 
continually validate, reinforce and/or redefine his own identity as a 
particular class or type of person. These multiple cltiBsifications o^f 



persons y %rhich the individual learns and applies to self and others, 
are niore than Just symbols of identity leifieally encoded in the language; 
they also conjure up linages of the proper kinds of relationships which 
are expected to prevail in a ^/ariety of social settings. By leaving 
* a coniplex of (ilassificatory schejncs, and the appropriate hehaviors vhi'h 
correspond to each category of person ip a wide array of social contexts, 

individuals are able to mutually predict and comprehend t/e meanings of 

« «• 

the behaviors of others: . 

» Although it is generally recognized that self cpnceptions are mul- 
tiple in character and are constantly shifting as the individual moves 
from one social context to another, a number of unresolved conceptual 

problems are reflected in much of the research literature. As Chad. 

2 

Gordon has observed, many of these problems are derived from a lack of 
conceptual refinements that relate to the various forms in which the 
self may be conceived. For example, one individual in a specific situa- 
tion may conceive of self find others with whom he is currently inter- 
acting in terms of categoriccLL noun forms,. According to Gordon, this 
is usually what is referred to when one" speaks of the individual's role 
identification, or other ascribed characteristics such as one's ethnicity, 
sex, nationality, occupational roley etc. These various social role and 
type categorizations with which the individual identifies self are de- 
fined by Gordon as the social identities of the person. Simultaneously 
in the same context, or in another social situation, the eame individ- 
ual may ponceive of self in terms of dimensional attributes. In the 
c ■■■ 



2. Gordon, Chad, fhe Self in Social Interaction . New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1968. "~ 



latter case the individual's self def inltions ,or definitions applied 

■ . ■ 1 

•to' others are in terms of personality traits, intei-personal styles, or 

in other similar attributive terms, 

, While recognizing the merits of ,Ck>rdon's contribution to self the- 

cry, one assumption underlying this conceptual framework is that al^ 

though individuals dp cohceive of ' self in either one of the two foras, 

either Jointly or separately, major sociaa role categorizations, or 

. "I 

what Gordon has termed social identities, have a more profound, impact 
'upon the organization of each individual's perceptions of seif and 
others and thus ultimately upon his own expressive behavior. One fairly 
obvious reason for adopting this position is that the transacted behav- 
ioral prescriptions for each institutionalized role in l^he school struc- 
ture are highly detailed and they are the principal^ determinates as to 
how the behaviors of those in the pchool are to be organized through- 
out most of the working day. Because these institutionalized social 
roles are so pivotal in terms of the organization of the school as a 
system of behavior each person in the school Itnows th^ preeiae position 
of his social role in the structure and tae manner in which his role 
.behavior is supposed to articulate with the role behavior of other per- 
sons in other roles at different levels of the structure. 

In conjuction with this discussion, one additional ancille^y theo- 
retical point warrants further comment. We have already alluded to the 
fact that some social identities are more significant to the individual 
and consequently have a greater impact upon the structuring of ideas 
about the self. This observation leads to an important insight, namely, 
that each individual's structure of self-conceptions is cognitively or- 
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ganltea in a hierarchical fashion ml that those at the apex 6t this 
^ structure affect the organization of the indlvldull'a behavior' fre^ently 
and in a Vide array of social context.. Other conceptions of self, 
- . though significant to some individuals in specific situational coti- 
texts, tend to be peripheral or subordinate elements in the Individual's 
.total gestalt of self conceptions; 

.The utility of the conceptual ft-amework briefly outlined above 
* assists one to more fully comprehend the school as a/'system of behav-" . 

• lor by emphasizing the dyn<usic' relationship betv*en^' transacted psycho- 
.. logical equivalencies and the relatlvelj^ persistent forms of interac- 
tive behavter. . In'sofar a. a major rationale for. the ACSP ethno- 
graphic research was to yield data that c«i be of value in formulating 
effective Implementation strategies, this conce^u^ model is espe- 
dally appropriate because it tells us that existing structural arrange- 
ments and patterns of expressive behavior are the overt »«iifestatioris 
Of mazewa, content. Therefore, all efforts tiWipolate, or other- 
wise intervene in. aspects of the school structure can be successful 
, only to the extent that proposed changes can be easily integrated into 

world held l(y the actors. 

BESEARCH PBOCEDUEES 

. To insure the systematization of the ethnographic research process, 
the general research strategies and procedures to be employed In the 
field were carefully mapped out during the summer months prior to the 
opening of .the schools, m conjunction with these preparations, the 
investigator took the preliminary steps to esv.ablish his research role 
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md «ain entry into. Sunnydale High School » the ACSP-RP Ethnographic re- 
aearoh site. When the schools opened in the fall, the investigator. 
. utilized standari ethnographic held prpoedures to establish rapport 
With school personnel »d to collect the' data. Although observations 
and .focused and standard stimulus interviews yielded the bulk of the' . 
data, a considerable anounf of supplg»ehtary infom.tlon\wai Obtained 
fr* student, faculty 'and administration publication^: Throughout the ' 
■field experience, the data were systematized, and subjected to prellal- • 
nary analysis so as to allow oontinuous refinement olthe research prob- 
lems and the theoretical frsmeworfe guiding the Invest ig^ion. In the . 
e.arly phases of the research a coding manual was developed so that all 
■ data could be stored and then later retrieved by category for analysis 
(see Appendix A). This manual, in additlori to its obvious function of 
facilitating the analysis of the data, was an invaluable' aid in reveal- 
ing existing gaps in the data, while the field investigati^ was still 
in progress. 

During the yeir prior to the ACSP-KP research, the Senior Research 
Consultant and top level school administrative personnel of the district 
in which the ethnographic research site is located met and reached gen- 
eral Agreement as to the nature and scope of the.ACSP-BP implementation 
and research activitie.. In order to focalize these e...rller' agreements 
and to discuss related matters of mutual concern, three members of thi 
ACSP-RP staff met with the assistant superintendent in charge of secondary 
inrtruction a few weeks before the opening of the schools/ At this meet- 
ing the members of the ACSP staff reiterated the general research objec- 
tives and discussed a few of the more signiftcan<t research questions, 



particularly those vhich related to the evaluation of Patterns . The na- 
ture of the cognitive data required tq effectively assess the Impact of 
"the course upon the pupils was discussed at some length and those pres- 
ent reached .general agreement as to the procedures to^be employed in the 
collection of several different typjss of test data. During this initial 
phase of the meeting, the ^general purposes of the ethnographic research 
and the relation between the cognitive and ethnographic studies wefe re- 
viewed with seme attention given to the proposed ethnographic research 
strategies. 

Subsequent to the discussion of the general research design those 
present* turned their attention to a consideration 6f the roles Ijn the 
school of two ACSP-RP staff members. To coordinate the Sbnplementation 
activities' j:n the school at which the ethnographic research was done 
and to assist in the collection and processing of both cogri5tive and. 
ethnographic data, the ACSP-RP arranged for the district to hire one 
of the RP staff members- -a teacher with considerable research experi,- 
ence--on a released-time basis. Although the responsibility of the 
research ^taff member in connection^with ACSP-RP had been stipulated in 
advance of employment, his duties, ahd responsibilities both to the 
school and ACSP-RP were again restated and clarified at "this meeting. 

According, to the tenns of the agreement, he was to teach four of 

* 

the five normal teaching periods. during both the fall and sprihg semes- 
ters, the remainder, of each school day being devoted to fulfillment of 
his responsibilities as a member of ACHP-PV staff. Since Patterns had 
not been scheduled for Ijpplementation until Spring, his principal duties 
during the first semester included the preparation of student and teacher 
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materials, making Wrangenients for the pre* and post-testing bf students 

• - - ■' ■ i ■ * 

scheduled t 6 enroll In Patterns , and providing general research asais- 

tance, particularly in tenns of collecting the ethnographic data. 

- In the spring, 'his' responsibilities, in addition to teaching two 

sections of Patterns, included the coordination of most ACSP-RP-r elated 
activities in the district. .His specific (iuties.were to hiuidle the dis- 
tribut^an and storage of all course materials, assist in data collection 
efforts and to act as a liais6n person between the school system and the 
ACSP-RP office. ^ . » 

The second RP staff , member , the principal investigator at the ethno- 
graphic research site, was to assume the role of teacher pdde. This role 
for the investigator was selected for two principal reasons. Prior to the 
implementation of Patterns , teachers on the regular school staff had been 
informed that the investigator would be available to provide several forms 
.of assiste^nce, most of ^Ich conformed to the types of services normally 
rendered by teacher aidef , to ACSP-RP teachers. A second and more Im- 
portant reason was that the'dAtrict administrative staff had recently 
been _ forced to contend with a multitude of intense political pressures 
both within the school itself and the- community." In view of these pres- 
sures, most of which were connected with the explosive raci'al tensions 
at the research site, the district administrative staff preferred that the 
role for the investigator be formetlly defined as teacher aide and that 
his related research and implementation responsibilities be explained 
to others' in conjunction with a description pf his role duties as 
teacher aide. 
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At "th^ lequest of the assistant superintendent the investigator Vs 
entry into the school was . delayed until the second ^eok of the fall se- 
master. This request was'made because the**district administrative stafi* 
anticipated problems.^ opening the school due to the persisting r^acial # 

s , * ^ . . ; " ' 

tensions in the school and in the opinion of the assistant superintendent ^ 
it was advisable to postpone entry into the school until the ordinary 
daily routine of school activities had been established. Early during , 
the second weelc Qf>the new school' term, the investigator scheduled a 
meeting with the school principal at the research site ^ for the purpose 
of introducing himself to the docal adiftinisj^rative staff and discu^ss- 
ing his responsibilities as a member 'of the ACS!P-RP staff. At this 
meeting" the principal acknowledged that due to the events of the pre- 
ceding* year he had neither^ kept abreast of events as they related to the 
implementation of Patterns nor did he know much about the proposed ac- 

^ • • ■ y . ' 

tivities of the ACSP-RP staff in the school. He did note, however, that 

it was his understanding that one teacher and a teacher aillej-both of 

* \ 

whom -were affiliated with the ACSP-RP, would be working in the school. 
As to the nature 'of the responsibilities of the investigator the prin- 
cipal^ admitted knowing only that he was to aid teachers usir^ Patterns 
and to provide assistance in the ACSP-RP research and implementation 
activities. 

At this first encounter with the principal ^^d in s 
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ings' and discussions with certificated staff members in the s'cbool, the 
investigator let it bo known that he had a number of unique responsi- 
bilities as a result of his connection with the ACSP-RP. Consistent 
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vith district adminietrative interpretations ^ of hie role, the investJga- 
\\0T heavily stressed 'his responsibilities to teachers using Patterns 
and although the specific nature of the ethnographic res^^arch was left 
unexplained, extreme forms of duplicity were avoided by making it clear 
to others that the investigator was to assist with all ACSP-RP related 
activities. Those who pursued the inquiry were informed that the ACSP- - 
RP needed considerable data on the school and its pupils in order to 
adequately assess the impact of the course upon the pupils 5ind the 
school and to devise future Implementation strategies that woi^ld ensure 
attainment by pupils of th^: learning objectives of tl^e course. 

During the fall semester, the investigator provided considerable 
assistance to the ACSP-RP teachers assigned to teach a course entitled 
"Self and Society." The two purposes of this course were to teach 
students the concepts and analytic skills necessary to make a socio- 
logical analysis of the Institutions of the coimnunity in >rtiich they 
live while at the 3ame time collecting ethnographic data on the 
school from the other pupils enrolled. The investigator *s role, as 
enacted and interpreted to others in connection with the ''Self and 
Society" course, included the following duties: 

(a) Reorganize material and data brought to the class by students 
and put irtto summary fora for subsequent pupil use; 

(b) Assist in collecting materials (census data, city and county 
planning commission reports, etc.) for use in class; 

(c) Establish contacts with persons in the community with whom 
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students could meet and talk, e.g., city and county officlalf!, 
chamber of commerce memboj'S, etc.; 
*(d) Make arrangements for pupils to use or visit certain public 

and private facilities, e.g., libraries, museum collections, etc. 

In conjunction with these activities, the investigator provided as- 
sistance on a continuing ba3is in duplicating Patterns course materials 
and making necessary arrangements to facilitate the implementaticMj of the 
course in the spring semester. 

After the introduction of Patterns in the spring, the investigator 
provided various forms of assistance to the two Patterns ceachers ax 
. the research site. His more important duties were to organize and secure* 

materials for classroom use as directed J)y the teachers, assist with 
^ the preparation of laboratory exercises and problems, aid individual 
students and small groups in the classroom with selected legsons when 
requested by the teacher to do so, and finally7*toTi^p in the evalua- 
tion of pupil work. 

. Aside from the continuous opportunity afforded the investigator 
to participate in all school events, there were other advantages that 
accrued as a result of taking the role of teacher aide. The role of 
teacher aide in this particular school, as well as in others In the 
district, is structurally ambiguous. This is the result of the way 
in which the role has emerged and of the community groups and govern- 
mental agencies responsible for its creation. This structural ambi- 
guity worked to the advantage of the researcher in that it allowed him to 
move freely in and arolind the school throughout the course of the day. 



Despite many of the ambiguities of the role, teachers generally view 
aides as individuals who share the general orientations of teachers and 
thus they tend to be willing to acc6rd them full participation In regu- 
lar staff and other school 'related activities. 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

CD 

Prior to engaging in the field research, the investigator attempted 
to isolate and systematically manage those acute philosophical and metho 
dological problems that Impede one's ability to obtain a body of veri- 
fiable and replicable observational data. In the section which follows 
a few of these more critical issues are explored and an explanation is 
offered as to the methods and/6r procedures employed to cope with seve- 
ral of these more perplexing problems. 

Direct observation, as the method is defined herein, refers to the 
perception of behavior or objects in the investigator's Immediate en- 
vironment which is later conceptualized and communicated to others. 
This definition itself alludes to the special philosophical and metho- 
dological problems that one yill encoxmter unless he is fully cognizant^, 
of the impact of his own conceptual system upon that which he sees, 
hears and records. Ever since the highly discrepant reports by Robert 
Redfield and Oscar Lewis of the behavior of people in the same village, 
researchers who rely upon direct observational techniques have been 
acutely aware of the need to make explicit the conceptual framework 
which they utilized to guide them in their collection of data. The in- 
vestigator was f\LLly cognizant of the impossibility of eliminating the 
interpretative dimension from the direct observation of humai behavior 
and thus took the appropriate steps to ensure that hi^ orientation 



towards the phenomena to be observed be made public. The framework^ ex- 



plicated in am earlier section of 
in the categories of the appended 



this chapter and which is also ^plici^. 

.. / 

coding manual is intended ta/coramun- 



icate the general theoretical oriintations of the ACSP-BP sl/aff members 
involved in the collection and aniilysis of the ethnographic data. 

Although direct observation :.s an indispensible j^thod in field j 
studies, data yielded by this technique should be siipplemented whenever .! 



possible by interview or other f<^rms of indirect pbservational data. 

'\ ' . / ' / ■ - . I 

The problem with an overemphairfis upon observa^on is that it frequently | 

/ ■ / ^ I 

inhibits t^p ability of the/ investigator to' learn much about the infor-l 

mant's psychological orientations and hie cognitive processes which prej- 

cede the observed overt 'behavior . rhis is a special problem when- the ^ 

complex of meanings which the actor associates with a particular act ot 

I 

sequence of acts is embedded in a matrix of other ctiltural events. As 
Kay and Metzer^ have recently noted, an overemphasis upon obser-t 

vat ion ignores one or more of the following factors: 

I 

! 

(a) The realization of pcme behavior of the subject may be an ii|i- 
perfect representation of the plan that motivated the behavior 

(b) The significant elements of an event are not necessarily con- 
tiguous in space and time; 

(c) The stimuli which motivate some behavior of the subject have 
no easily observable perceptual coordinates; 

('i) The behavior has a symbolic intent quite apart from the ob- 
servable effects and it is of 1 en this symbolic intent which 
is the focus of the subject. 
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3. Kay, Paul and Metzer, Duane, "On the Foundation of Ethnography," 
Manuscript, 1:^68 p. 6. 



Insure thaL inferences from observational data corrosponUoU lo « 
the meanings ascribed to the behavioi:s or events by the informant, in- 
. terviews were conducted as soon as possible following the observation. 
This approach not only facilitated a more complete comprehension of 
the actor's orientation towards the event in question but it ali^o helped 
to reveal discrepancies between the informant's descriptions of his be- 
havior in the 'situation and his actual behavior as observed by the in- 
V€stigator. The transcript of an observation and the subsequent inter- 
view which appear below reveal the necessity for a combined observational 
interview procedure and typify these procedures' as they were employed 
in the field research. 

2-25-70 

Toward the end of period 5A B. Galloway left the cafeteria 
and was walking down Tolman Hall, presumably on his way to his 
clessrocm. I had left the cafeteria a few seconds later than he 
and was hurrying to catch up with him as he proceeded down the 
hall. When about ^O-kO feet, in back of Galloway, he. stopped In 
the middle of the hall and stood watching two black boys further 
down the hall pushing each other. Each was cursing the other 
and it appeared as if a fight was imminent. Within a few 
seconds I noticed that Galloway had turned left into the kO wing 
rather than continuing down the hall. I proceeded Inmi Tolman 
Hall and halted about 20 feet from the location of the disturbance. 
By that time Usher and Davidson (coaches) had come across the 
hall, intervened In the scuffle aod begun to disperse the crowd 
that had formed. Both coaches talked with the t;^o boys in the hall 



and after a very brief conversation, each boy left the scene in a 
different direction. 



' Pron this observational datii, the investigator inferred that ( 
teacher observed had purposely avoided intervening in the disturbance 
and that his reluctance to do so probably resulted from a concern for 
his/ own personal safety,. The opportunity to check the validity of these 
inferences arosfe one ,hour later ^^rhen the ^investigator met the informant 
outside his room between the 3th and 6th periods. 

Interviewer: noticed that you got a chance to see the two fel- 
lows pushing each other around today in Tolman Hall.'* 
• Teacher: "Oh, yeah* You saw it too, huh?" 

Interviewer: "Part of it. I saw you stop and watch. It looked 
to ae as if you were hecwilng right into it." 

Teacher: " 1 was. I was on my way back to my room." 

Interviewer: "I was Just wondering why you turned and went down 
the other hadl." 

Teacher: "You think I'm going to get .involved in that? Not 

me. Not after what happened to Ben (teacher). Like 
Russ says, we've got $50,000 worth of vice-prin- 
' cipals running ai'ound here and they're supposed to 
be in Tolman Hall. If they aren't going to do their 
Jobi why should I do mine?" 

Interviewer: "Are teachers supposed to get involved in situations 
like that one?" 
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Teacher: "They're supposed to do what they can. But I've 




Just about hadvit. You can see that not one of tl^se 
adnlnlstrators is doing his Job. I*bi i^bt sticking 
ny neck out alone." ' 

Although 'the earlier inferences frcn the obs^^tional data vere 
generally correct, the interview data indicates that this infoniant, 
even though obviously concerned about his own personal safety, is pre- 
dispbsed to intervene in ^jjirptive situations. But as indicate^ by 
the data, this teacher was especially perturbed by what he perceived 
to be a lack of administrative leadership in the maintenance 'of pupil 
discipline and these perceptions were an equally important factor in 
his avoidance of the situation. This fact obviously would not have . 
been ascertained had the investigator avoided eliciting verbal responses 
from the infozmant about his behavior in the situation. 

Although role management problems precluded utilization of 4Ues- 
tionaires and formal interview schedules, the requisite degree of struc- 
ture in the interviewing process was insured by the systematic use of 
focused and standard stimulus interview procedures. The primary func- 
tion of the focUsed interview procedure is to facilitate the collection 
of categories of data from informants about situations or events in 
which they have participated or about which they have some knowledge 

c 

or opinions. The first task of the researcher is to conduct a cursory 
analysis of the situation of interest, formulate a series of hypotheses 
about the event and tlen proceed to develop an interview guide which 
maps out the major aroas of inquiry and categories of data that areA 



most relevant to his current line of inquiry. The interview itself is 
then focused on the subjective experiences of the infomants in an ef- 
fort to ascertain their definitions of the situation. 

> ■ » 

The following «Gerpt f rort an i^nterview' transcript illustrates the 
manner in which this procedure was used in the fiald. The suhject of 
inquiry pertained to a recently adopted attendance polic/^by the' dis- 
trict executive coomittee. . The dual purposes of the following inter- 
view were to elicit the informants' perceptions of expected reactions 
of school personnel to th^ new and controversial^ttendemce policy, and, 
to test the hypothesis that the rather fizn statement on pupil suspen- 
sions would be very favorably received by teachers in the school *be- 
cause of the threat to teacher definitions of self posed by the large 
niimber of pupils regularly violating not only the established atten-* 
dance policies but a multitude of .other school rules as Veil. It sho^d 
also be pointed out that both the nature amd sequencing of the questions 
posed by the investigator during .the following interview permitted all 
responses to be readily coded Into the appropriate categories delineated 
in the coding manual. 
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Interviewer: "What do you think about the new attendance policy?" 
Teacbar: "I think it's good. I'll be surprised if it's ever 

put into action." 
• Interviewer: "Why do you say that?" 
Teacher; "Well, it'6 a strict policy. We've been lenient 

for so long that I don't think everybody will Just 

pull about face and u^e this one. 
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Interviewer: "Do you thlr«c we ihould try it?" 

\ ' ' 

^wistMtx "Oh, 8ure." 

Intervl^er: "How do you think teachers will react to it?" 

Teacher: "I*n not stire. But ny gueas would be that a lot of 
teachers will like It, especially that suspension 
business. Most will enforce it, but then we*ve got 
a few teachers who Just won't work with us on crack- 
ing-down." 

Interviewer: "You said that you think most teachers will support 

the new suspension policy. Why do you think that will 
^be so?" ^ ■ 

Teacher: "Well, it's gotten to' the point where a lot of us 

Just can*t do our Jobs. Elaine said that's why she's 
getting out. It's hwd enough backing up every day 
trying to fill in those who were absent the day be- 
fore. And then with all the troublemakers ve have 
It's Just too much. 1 think that they should either 
start getting to school and to class on time or ve 
should throw them out." 

Interviewer: "How do you think the administration views the new 
policy?" 

Teacher: "Obviously, they like it since they put it into ef- 

fect . But everybody will have to do his share in- 
eluding the deans." 

Interviewer: "Do you think the deans will enforce it?" 



Teacher: "Everybody would\.lke to know that. 'They haven't 

\ . . . 

done a very good Jdl^ up to ncnr, have they?" 

Interviewer; "I've heard others sa^that. I wonder how the atu- 
denia will react." 

Teacher: "l^at's a problem. The'kida are so negative about 
it. I've heard a lot of gnudallng and coaqplalnlng 
from the kids. In fact yesterday a bunch of girls 
said that they just guessed that^here wouldn't be 
anybody in school." 

Interviewer: "Vlhat did they mean by that?" 

Teacher : "I guess that a lot of kids would stari getting sus- 
pended. " , 

Interviewer: "Do you think that would really happen?" 

Teachez;: "(^i I really doubt it. Once the klda found out that 
this policy was going to be enforced^ they would 
start getting to class on time*" 

As can be seen from the data, the strategy employed was to first 
learn about the informant's perceptions of the new innovation and then 
to systematically elicit his views of the views of others in the school 
and how they could be expected to react towards the new policy, 

STANDARD STB^ipiUS IOT*ERVIEWS 

The principal function of this procedure is to ensure maximum sys- 

4 

tematization and standardization of the interviewing process by asking 
informents to respond to the came or nearly identical stimuli. Ordi- 
narily, when one employs this procedure a schedule of questions is pre- 



pared well in advance of the interview and the interview Itself is cort- 
ducted under more formalized conditiona, but due to role management prob- 
lems, the investigator prepared a limited number of questions, usually 

9 

written on 3 x 5 cards, that could be re- iewed immediately prtpr to the 
interview. To some extent the use of this interview technique in this 
manner did reduce the degree of rigor and standardization of the inter- 

■ ' 

viewing process, althc^h the data yielded from these interviews indi- 
cated that as a rule the stimuli to which the informants did respond 
was remarkably unifonn/'^^^rtherm^, this type of interview, because 
it was used in a more flexibl??ashion, allowed the investigator to 
digress and probe additional points and thus ultimately comprehend the 
more. elaborate patterns of thought auad action as they pertained to the 
particular subject under scrutiny. ^ 

. The set of preconstructed interview questions and a portion of an 
interview tranacript that appear below illuatrate t^is procedure as it 
was used in the field. In the example provided, the investigator was 
interested in learfaing more about teacher perceptions of the changes in 
the role structure of the school that had occurred in the past five' 
years. This subject was one frequently discussed by teachers and th* 
changes generally referred to were those which upset and were stren- 
upusly resisted or disapproved by a majority of teachers. To discern 
more about teacher perceptions of the nature of these changes and the 
various forces which initiated and sustaiiied these innovations, the in- 
vestigator structured the folloJ^ing questions, all of which were admin- 
istered to informants in private or semi-priv«.te situation, about 



changes in role stmctilbre at Sunnydale High in laat^five. years: 

(a) What are the major changes that have occxirred? 

(b) Who or what has been responsible?* 

1 ) Administration 

2) Teachers 

3) Pupils 

(c) Hov do you feel about these changes? 

(d) Hov do other teachers feel about these changes? 

With this set of questions the investigator conducted interviews ^ 
vith fifty->six teachers over a^tvo-month x>^ri6d« sample protocol 

b'elov typifies both the use of this procedure and the quality of the 

e 

responses provided by Sunnydale informants. 

Interviewer: "I have heard many teachers complain about many 

changes in the behavior and riiles that apply to teach 
erSy students and administrators in the last five 
years or so. What^are some of these changes?" 

Teacher: "The kids didn't run this school whei^I came here. 

Teachers used to have control over the kids and if 
they didn't shape up they got bounced right out. And 
that's the way it was." 

Interviewer: ^^jjj^^^ bas been responsible for these changes?'^ 

Teacher; "When I came here we had a dsjrned good principals 

He disciplined the kids whenever they needed it. 
Now whenever I se]^ a kid out of my class I have to 
be careful who I send them too. I always send them 



to Peralta (Vice-Principal) if I can although Smith 
(Vice-Principal) vill do squetlting vit^ them too. 
But J '11 never send a kid to Curtis (Vice-Principal) 
again. I can't get any results. If a kid asks if 
> I it is ok to go' to Curtis (Vice-Principal) I always 

tell them to see Peralta (Vice-PrJ.ncipnl) first." 

Interviewer: "To what extent has Mr. Cook (PrincijMa) heen respon- 
sible for these changes?" 

Teacher: "Let me tell you something. When Mr. Cook (Prin- ' 

cipal) was Dean of Boys this place was run fine. He 
vas the best Dean ^ Boys you could ask for. .But 
when the former principal left and Mr. Cook ( Prin- 
^ cipal) took over, things went down." 

.Interviewer: "Who el^e is responsible?" 

I 

Teacher: "It's not all Mr. Cook's (Principal) fault. There 

have been s lot of changes in, the community and then 
th^ kids started making dexiands. Last year, for ex- 
ample, ve had a fine Dean of Olrls. She vas fine 
an.d fair, but then when ve had • riots f,. the kids de- 
manded tbat she be removed. So, the district admin- 
istration gave in." 

Intervicver: "What has been the role of teachers in all of this?" 

Teacher: "Well, until recently this vas a pretty stable facul- 

ty. We knew what we wanted and really worked for it. 

\ 

But then in the last few years people have been leav- 
ing. Some of the newer people that have come to 



Sunnydale have been right in there encouraging the 
kids to make their demands. That doesn't do any- 
thing but make the problem worse. And as you know, 
this faculty is nov split right down, the middle so 
nois^ch improvement is going to take place. There 
are seme ardund here vho think that if ve Just keep, 
giving in, to kids that ve vlll resolve the prol>lems, 
but you taow that Just isn't true." 

Interviewer: "You said that the faculty was split down the middle. 

Are you saying that ab|(ut half the facuii.ty agrees 
with your position?" 

Teacher: "Oh, no. There are a lot more than that. You've' 

* 

been here long enough to know that. It's Just that 
ve have a small group of teachers who make a lot of 
noise and push hard for what they want. I'd say 
that at least 3/^ or more of the faculty agree vith 

ft 

me on -this." 

Interviewer: "What do you think needs, to be done?" 

Teacher: "The first thing we've got to do is get a new prin- 

cipal. Whoever the new man is he has got to get this 
place shaped up. You Just can't, run a school like 
this year in and year out. Unless discipline is re- 
stored we'll Just continue to be babysitters." 

Aaid^ from tiie quality and quantity of the data yielded by this 
et of ?iuestioAs there was a remarkable similarity between the responses 



given by this particular informant and the pattern of responses given 
by the overwhelming majority of other teachers wiih whom the same sched- 
ule of questions has been used. Furthermore, the protocols reveal that 
despite the ;relative informal conditions which typically prevailed dur- 
ing each interview, the investigator was remarkably successful in his 
efforts to present informants with a nearly uniform set of stimuli. 

GROUP INTERVIEWS 

A basically unstructural procedure commonly employed in field re- 
searcii is the group interview. This procedure proved to be specially 
appropriate for discerning ambiguity or conflicts with respec't to group 
norms and valued. Another advantage of the group interview was that it 
frequently yielded data on highly sensitive topics that informants were 
not as likely to openly discuss unless they were given sufficient peer 
group support. As a rule, group interviews were conducted at a vrjriety 
of different places on the school grounds where teachers congregated 
during the course of the school day. In som^ instances the investigator 
purposely mapped a sequence of questions that he wished to pose prior 
to Joining with a given group of individuals in a specific setting. 
Although it was frequently difficult, if not impossible, for the inves- 
tigator to mansge the content and flow of discussion in some situations, 
he was usually able to steer conversations in the direction of interest 
so as to elicit responses from informants on the question of interest. 

Although the group interview proved to be a profitable procedm^e, 
7,iot infrequently the validity of the data elicited from some informants 
was Jeopardized by the group pressures operating to induce conformity. 



This problem was particxilarly acute when one or more of the informants 
was in a position to influence the opinion of, or positions publicly- 
taken ^by, others . When a situation of this nature occurred, the valid- 
ity of the data obtained from some l^iformants during, the group Inter- 
view was rechecked during an individual interview- 

Although observations and interviews yielded the biak of the eth- 
nographic data, faculty bulletins, student and faculty publications, 
the school accreditation report and a variety of other school, city 
and county materifids were vetluable sources of supplementary data. A 
systematic effort was made to record the contents of these documents 
•^n a day by day basis, especially those aimouncements and all other 
vital information emanating from the mimeograph machines in the admin- 
istrative offices • 

DATA MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES 

Following each observation and/or interview an attempt was made 
to reconstruct that which had been seen and heard* At times when it 
was not possible to complete the entire interview transcript immedi- 
fitely following the interview, the topics covered and the comments of 
informeuits were sketched out on note paper ais soon as it was possible 
to dp so. At the first opportunity these notes were used to reconstruct 
the interview or fully describe the observation. The bulk of these 
were then recorded on audiotape. Each time data were recorded on tape, 
the genered description of the setting and the names of those persons 
observed or present during an interview were noted. 



To provide for the systematic storage and retrieval of data col- 
lected in the fields a coding manual was devised (See Appendix C). The 
construction of this manual evolved in line with the theoretical frame- 
work which guided the researcl^ and consequently the categories of ine 
manual reflect the nature of the data most relevant to the research 
questions posed by the ACiSP-RP team. 

All observational and interview data recorded on audiotape was 
subsequently transcribed onto unisort cards, form Y9, produced by the 
Burroughs Corporation. As much coding of the data was completed in the 
field so as to determine the quality and quantity of data that pertained 
to the various research questions of interest. The procedures employed 
to code euid store all ethnographic data have been carefully delineated 
in the appended ACSP-RP coding manual. 



Chapter 5 
THE COMMUNITY COHTKXT 

To many Pacific Coast dwellers In California, the great central 
valley of the state, with its relatively drab and undifferentiated 
landscape, is a place thrntigh vfalch one hurriedly passes if one chooses 
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xo travel between the two great urban centers of the state by automo- 
bile. With Its ribbon of asphalt and concrete, punctuated vlth small 
to medium sized nodes that are the cities and towns serving the sur- 
rounding agricultural coomunltles, the stream of vehicular traffic 
north and south moves at (i rapid, unending pace. To keep up with the 
Changing times, and as if to spare non-valley dwellers even a tempo ^ 
rary respite from their automobiles, the state highway division embarks 
upon its mandated surgical task of realigning the major nozi^h-soutb 
thoroughfare so as to shorten travel time. 

Although "the Volley,'^ as It Is typically called by Its residents, 
Is generally quite uniform In terms of Its geographic features and other 
characteristics of the landscape, residents of each valley community 
are quick to note that eewih community has its own distinctive agricul- 
tural and urbem features. This is paeticularly true of Sunnydede, a 
community of approximately 100,000 population situated in the northern 
end of the Valley. It was in a school in this community that the ACSP-HP 
' thnographlc research was conducted. 

D8 



Siinnydale, like every other valley commxmlty, la situated upon 
land that appears to be as flat as the mos^ carefully rolled and manl~ 
cured putting green. But due to Its location, there are a number of 
distinctive geographic features of the comunlty that set It apart from 
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most all others In the valley. Immediately to the vest of the coomun** 
Ity, for example, li^s *'The Delta^" a great expanse of especially fer«» 
tile farm land created by the deposits of topsoll cazried there by the 
major rivers that run from the high mountains In the^east to the Pacific 
Ocean i This area la completely Interlaced vith water channels used for 
irrigating rice and a variety of truck crops ^ especially during the very 
hot months of simmier. v 

This network of waterways also serves a multitude of recreational 
functions. Throughout the summer months, 8co:|fea of water skiers create 
the characteristic water furrows that emanate from their skis as they 
race back and forth along the major tribu-^i^arles • At public beaches 
and other suitable locations, large crowds dd the banks of the channels 
especially during the weekends. Here and there on the relatively undis- 
turbed shallow spurs one may find fishermen nltting in small boats or 
resting beneath a pleasant shade tree as they patiently wait for the 
fish tj bite. 

To the north, east and south of the city the featxa^es of the land- 
scape tend to be not unlike other locations in the north Central Valley 
area. Although a large variety of agricul.tural products are grown in 
the areas around Sunnydale , among -the more eye-catching features of the 
landscape are the carefully pruned and tended vineyards. 



stretching as far as -the eye can see in rows as straight as rolled steel 

I beams , the broa4-leaf ed vines with their sagging .bunches of dark 
colored grapes aShe a constant reminder of the warmth of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil. Interspersed among the grapes and other com- 
monly grown crops such as rice, corn and alfalfa are the large orchards 
Which produce a wide variety of ' fruits and nuts. Because of 

the cool, fog persistent winters punctuated with an occasional light 
freeze, a warm Spring and a hot summer, these orchards yield some of 
the finest quality fruits and nuts in the country. 

In the midst of this agricultiu?al heartland lies Sunnydale, with 

t 

its ever increasing urban sprawl reaching out like uncontrolled tent- 
acles to engulf the surrounding countryside. As late as the early 1950 's 
connnunity growth was contained within reasonably well-defined parameters 
but with the rapid growth of population in recent years, any semblance 
of order in planning, construction, and annexation, has long since 'dis- 
appeared. Today many toaps of the city look like incomplete patch quilts 
with the details of the unannexed plots of farm land or the location 
of other residential areas blotted out as If they didn't exist. ^ 

The demographic characteristics of Sunnydale t^d to be much like . 
those of other urban centers in the Central Valley of Calif ornla. Al- 
though the census data reveal that slightly more than 9,900 Blacks, 
or approximately 10^ of the population, live within the city limits 
it is rather difficult to get precise^ data on the population of other 
ethnic and racial groups in the community. This la because the break- 
down of the 1967 s'^ecial census data for the entire metropolitan area 
was on the basis of sex, race and age with no distinctions made on the 
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the basis of ethnicity or national origin. According to these special 
census data approximately 8^000 residents or slightly less than 10% of 
the toteil coranunity popiilatlon were identified as "other races," The 
percentage of this number that are Oriental cannot be accurately 

detenrdned on the basis of thla data alone, hovever, a comple'^e 
breakdown of the school district population by race and ethnicity sug- 
gests that about 6^1% of these 8,000 perso|is_in the "other races" cate- 
gory are of Oriental descent. As the United States Census Bureau in- 
cludes all perbons of Latin descent in the "white" category and does ' 
not differentiate on the basis of Spanish surname, it is equally dif- 
ficult, to get a precise estlmateL, of the number of individuals of Latin 
descent residing in the community* Again, however, school district 
data reveal that slightly over 6,700 pupils in the school system or 
about 20. Q% of the population, have Speuiish surnames. 

It should be noted that since the boundaries of the Sunnydale Uni- 
fied School District include many of the unincorporated suburban' areas 
that are heavily populated by middle class whites, the Oriental and 
Latin population of the •©mmcunity itself is larger in terms of percen- 
tages than the above figure indicate. In view of these data, the gen- 
ersl demographic picture of the city is that of a h^hly heterogeneous 
popxilation with minority group members numbering between 35-^0,000 of 
the 100,000 persons residing in the community. 

A cursory glance at the map on the following page reveals that 
Sunnydele, like most other major Americ^ cities, is racially segre- 
gated. As late as i960, several sections in the southern portion of 
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the commxinity .were well balanced racially and ethnically but in recent 
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years there has been an accelerated out-niigration of whites to the nor- 
thern residential areas. There have been some minority families, parti 
cularly those of Oriental descent, who have mpved north but generally 
there has bpen an increasing concentration of minority group members 
in the fouthand south central sections of the city since this migra- 
tion began. 

In recent years most residential development and community 
growth has been northward. The principal reasons for this directional 
growth haS' been the availability of farm lando for subdivision and the 
desire of investors to deve:}.op properties away from "the slough," the ' 
industrial sites, and the railroads that are located on the southern 
periphery of the city. That growth which has occurred in the south' and 
east portions of the .city haa been irregular, extremely limited and us- 
ually undertaken with federal and state urban redevelopnent monies. 
As a consequence of this retarded. investment in the south and east, 
aging structures and a generally deteriorating environment have plagued 
these sections of the city. Single family growth has continued to move 
north, leaving the older dwellingls in the south with higher net densi- 



ties. 



>^ Even though greater numbers of whites lived in the south^ern por- 
tion of the community in years past, segregated neighborhoods have been 
deeply rooted in Sunnydale's hiato y. Japanese and Chinese-Americans 
were heavily discriminated against since their early arrival in the 
1800 's and until the 1950 's the Federal Hbusing Authority regar<ied all 
Orientals as a racial class not to be included in an otherwise "white" 
subdivision. Consequently, early settlement of the Oriental population 



occurred in the central bueineas section of the conoiunity, particularly 
in those blocks directly south of the main east-west thoroughfare in 
the heart of the city. / 

Since the early 1960*8, after racial covenants had been outlawed 
and Orientals, especially the Japanese and Chinese, had become more 
affluent and better integrated into the business and professional com- 
munities, there has been some out migration of Oriental families to the 
suburbs. This outward migration is documented by the 5.h% drop in the 
coinnunity population of "other races" between the census of I96O and 
the 1967 special census. On the basis of this data alone, it would ap- 
pear that an increasing number of Orientals are becoming assimilated 
into the. middle class suburbs of the community and although this is 
true to some extent, the school district data indicate that an overwhelm 

majority of Oriental residents still continue to reside in the 
central section of the community. In two elementary schools in the 
census tract arbitrarily numbered 28, for example. Oriental pupils con- 
stitute 22% of the pupil population in one school and 32% in the other. 

In addition to the relatively large Japanese and Chinese-American 
population there is also a sizeable number of Filipinos residing in 
the community. A majority of Filipinos are older, single men who im- 
migrated to the United States to seek agriciiltural work during and im- 
mediately following the Second World War. Those few who did bring their 
families with them also settled in the south centred sections of the 
city along with other Oriental descendants. 

According, to the 196T census, the 33% increase in the population 
of Blacks since I960 was more than double that of aiiy other racial or 



ethnic group in the community. As can ibe seen frca the map of the com- 
munity, the majority of the Black population iu concentrated around the 
southern periphery of the community In those areas vith a predominance 
of BUb8tand*rd housing. Most all Black pupils of high school age in 
the district attend Sunnydale High, the site at which the ethnographic 
research was conducted; 

Student demographic data obtained by the Unified School District 
that serves the city indicates that families with Spanish surnames tend 

.0 

to* be somevhat more evenly distributed throughout the city than Blacks, 
although the overwhelming majority reside ± . the central anii southern 
sections of the community. One interesting finding is that there 
a relatively high degree of segregation of Spanish-speaking! residents 
from the Black population even though both groups are concentrated in 
the south together. For example, in the census tracts that have been 
arbitrarily numbered 21, 22, 28, l6, and 17, the high percentage of 
Mexican pupils in the public schools is consistently higher than' that 
for Black pupils . This also helps to explain why that tJract numbered * 
22 is not shaded and why each of the other four tracts cited have a 
high "white" population relative to the other census tracts In the south 
Sunnydale community. 

In most neighborhoods in the south Sunnydale community, except for 
those in which Blanks and Mexicans are approximately equal in numbers, 
strong avoidance pattern^ exist amon^ the various ethnic groups. This 
is especially true in those census tracts to the south and east of the 
high school. The census tract numbered 20, for example, contains a very 
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- high proportion of Black i, many of whom reside in the public housing 

units located in the area. IXiring several observations made at a smftll 

shopping center near this heavily Black populated housing project, the 

only non-Blacks seen were occasional shoppers who stopped to make a 

purchase at one of the liquor stores that dot the main north-south thor- ' 
0 . ' 

oughfare. In those areas directly east and south of .the high school, 

on the other hand, large numbers of Mexicans can be observed shopping 

at local grocery markets and other businesses. Only a few Blacks can be seen in 

these areas especially in those business establishments along the state 

highway that runs east and west Just north of the school site itself. 

I 

In general there is very little movement of ■ the- various racial and 
ethnic groups outsidfe those areas in whlih they reside. Blacks and 
Mexican-Americans, for exaniple, tend -to avoid the large shopping centers 
in the northern section of the city despite the better buys that are 
usually available there. White residents, on the other hand, rarely . 
shop in the central business district. Triift into' this sirea are 

V 

usually for the iSurpose of working at governmental office -3 or seeking 
assistance from the professional ccramunity, a majority of whom are 
still located in the central business sections of town.'^ 

Aside frctn the ethnic and racial hetei-ogeneity of the community, 
some comments are warranted about the social and cultural differences 
of the "Anglo" or white population. During tie 1930' s depression and 
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In subsequent yeara, large numbers of vhlte, unslcilled and semi- 
skilled farm workers from the "dust bovl*' areas of Texas, Oklahoma and 
other southvest^rn states siigrated ve.stvard. Of those vho made It to 
California, many settled in the Central Valley of California end foxmd 
employment in the fields and in agriculturally related industries. In 
receht years, as the number of manufacturing and other unskilled or semi- 
skilled industrial occupations opened up, many of these migrants and 
their children filled these blue collar positions. Today a majority of 
these imiigrfluits and their children constitute the lover middle Income 
working class of Sunnydale and due to these econom^lc as veil as other 
cultural factors-, most have concentratedf^in the unpretentious and in- 
expensive residential areas Just beyond the eastern boundaries of the 
clty.^ This area is referred to by community residents, including many 
of the inhabitants themselves , as "Okie Town." ? 
The princip.al economic role of S\innydale is that of middleman., 

V 

Agricultural products'* produced In the outlying areas are purchased, canned 

packed aiid then shipped thrcnigh the local port facilitieB to other 
urhaJi centers in the state and to the rest of the world. The location 
of the port at the western boundary of the community and the extensive 
cultivation throughout the Central Valley has also made SunnydcLle a na- 
t\iral center for the d'istri/bution of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment. The community is etlso a center for farm labor although the great 
majority of this^'labor is employed outside the area. 

Al,though heavily dependent upon the agricultural Industry for many 
Jobs, the community euid Its environs are the site for several specialized 
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manufacturing plants providing materials for the area's mining » agri- 
culture and construction Industries. In addition to this rather llmi- 
ted number of manufacturers, Sunnydalc Is also a regional business, le- 
gal, professional and administrative center. ^ 

COTipared to other cities in the state, Siinnydale has a dispropor- 
tlonate number of sesnl-skllled and, unskilled workers in its work force, 
a majority of whom are Mexican and^lack.^ This situation is .portly due 
to historical clrciunstances that attracted large numbers of minority 
families to the community and to the fact that the coriiiunity has* been 
80 heavily dependent upon agriculture. In recent years, agricultural 
work has become more highly automated and thus large numbers of once 
permanently employed workers have been displaced. This situation, along 
with the seasonal employment problem that has plagued the community for 
ye6a*s, has resulted in on unusually high unemployment r^te among Blacks 
and Mexicans. During I96U, for example, the community unemployment rate 
varie /rom a low of 3.93^ in October to 11.3Jt in January. State Depart- 
ment of Employment figures indicate that inVo month during 1970 did 
the percent of persons out of work reach the 11.3 figure of I96U, but 
the low figure throughout the entire year hovered at the 8J{ level. This 
unusually high unemployment and the poverty which it engenders has cau- 
sed considerable consternation in the community, particularly in the 
Black ghettos. This rather dismal economic picture In the south Sunny- 
dale community is one of the principal reasons why many members of the 
minority commxinity complain that the white middle cla^s domine.ted in- 
stitution's of the city etre unresponsive to the needs of the poor. 



Thia querulousnesa of leaders within the minority community in re- 
gard to the responsiveness, of local institutions to the needs of resi- 
dents ifi south Sunnydale has recently begun to have an impact upon the 
political structures of the entire community. For a number of years 
th(B ci^y government, for example, has been controlled by a group of five 
councilmen, each of whom represents one district within the community 
but who is elected by the citizenry at laige. This structural arrange- 
ment has allowed city council candidates to he elected as representatives 
from the south Sunnydale districts la;5;gely by the votes of the 
more numerous middle class citizenry, most of whom reside in the nor- 
thern sections of the city* This situation, along with the heretofore 
negligible participation in community affairs by South Sunnydale resi- 
dents, has made it possible for the professional and business elite of 
the city to retain nearly complete control over those politiced struc- 
tures that exercise administrative and coercive powers over the com- 
munity. 

The Increased militancy in the Black and Mexican communities has 
not fundamentedly affected the power relations within the community as 
yet, although recent organizational and electoral efforts by several 
minority groups suggest that some changes in the political structures 
may occur within th6 immediate future. After the 1969 city council elec- 
tion, for example, minority groups stepped up their attack against the 
city charter provision that stipulates that city councilmen are to be 
elected from the community at large. Although many officials in local 
government have contended that the election of councilmen by districts 



would be tantamount to a return to corrupt ward politics, some newly 
elected officials from the middle class suburbs have recently given 
support to there proposed changes by minority leaders* 

The only major political unit within the coraraunity that has had 
significant minority representation on its governing board is the local 
Unified School District* Recently, the only Black member of the board 
failed to seek re-election, allegedly because other school board candi- 
dates who were expected to be elected strongly opposed a school deseg- 
regation plan that the board of wiiich he was a member had previously 
adopted. The only other board member of minority extraction, a 
Mexican-American, was elected with considerable white middle class 

backing allegedly because his own personcLL orientations tended to 

\ 

parallel those of his constituency. Other than this limited minority 
representation on the school board, all other community political 
structures are daninated by white middle class professional and 
business leaders of the community. 



Chapter 6 
THE SCHOOL SETTING 

« 

Sunnydale Higtt School, the ACSP-RP ethnographic research site, is 
located 'in the south centred section of the commiinity. The school itself 
is bordered on the north and east by two major state highwsys, each of 
which carries such an inordinate amount of heavy traffic that 
the noise generated by this intense activity makes the site a decidedly 
unappealing location for a public schorl. Around the southern and south-; 
western perimeters of the school is a modest, yet well-kept, re'tiidential 
area' populated by many families whose high-school-aged children attend 
Sunnydale High. Another broad but less traveled street at the northwest 
comer of the property separates the school from several parcels of land 
that are only partially developed. These tracts of land, sparsely dotted 
by a few homes and commercial establishments that- deal principally in agri- ^ 
cultural machinery, are all that lie between the school and the great expanse 
of "delta" farmland to the west. 

I 

The school plant itself, originally constructed, in 19l*2, is built upon 
a ItO-acre plot of land. , Aa the map of the school on the following page 
illustrates, a majority of the classroom facilities are located in the 
northeast corner of the property within 100 yards or so of the intersection 
of the two state routes. The main entrance to the school is located on the 
eastern side of the building which i-uns parallel to State Route 5. 

65 
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SUNNYDALE HIGH SCHOOL 



Cafeteria 




1 - Principal's office 

2 = 'Attendance office 



3 - Vice principals' office 
1*&6 «s Teacht rs' lounges 
5 * Counseling office 
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The southern end of this administration building, as it is typically called, . 
houses all administrative and counseling facilities, the remaining space 
^*i%eing utilized by the business department. As one passes iihrough the main ' 
entrance to the school, the office of the principal and his staff is*directly 
ahead at 'the end of the short hallway. The attendance office is situated 
in a large room in the southwest corner of the building and the rather 
cramped facilities of the vice principeils' offices are directly across the 
h6LLl in the southeast corner. The largest and most frequently used teachers' 
lounge is wedged between the of JJ.ces of the vice principals on one side and 
a displaced typing classroom on the other. Most of the counseling facilities 
are located across the entry way along the eastern side of the building. 
Aside from the modest-sized reception area, rarely of sufficient room to 
accommodate pupils trying to enter, the entire counseling complex is an 
array of cubicles , barely large enough to accommodate one counselor and his 
counselee. 

In addition to the classrooms of the business department, a 
second teachers' loxinge is tucked in a small niche near an entrance to the 
northwest corner of the administration building. This smaller lounge, 
although used as an eating facility by a sizeable number of the faculty, 
is shared during the school day by those relatively few teachers who do 
utilize their preparation periods to prepare lesson plans, correct or evaluate 
pupil work, or attend to other classroom-related matters. 

To the west of the administration building, and connected to it by a 
series of walkways, ^re five classroom buildings. This complex houses a 
majority of the academic departments, each of which has been purposely 
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assigned to a specific section yithin each classroom ving. The southern- \ 
most wing 9 for exenple,* vith the exception of one homemaking classroom \ 
located in the northwest corner of the building, and an art classroom | 
adjacent to it, has "been set aside for use by the social studies de- • 

— '• ■ ■ . ,^ , ; 

The hallways or covered walkways that lead past or through each of . 
these classroom wings opens into Tolman Hedl, an unusually long corridor 

c 

of perhaps 100 yards in length with a very hi^i ceiling. The walls on 
each side of this enormous hallway are lined with literedly hundreds of 
metal lockers in which students store their books and personal belongings. 
Tolinah Hall is a favorite place for students to meet and converse with their 
friends before school and during passing periods , especially on those days 
when the weather is too poor for students to be outside. Because of its 
size» poor acoustics » axid the large number of students that regularly 
congregate in the area, Tolman HclLI is usually quite noisy. It is, as all 
persons in the school readily acknowledge, the place where one may find the 
action. 

The northwest corner of the school property houses the cafeteria, shop 
facilities, and a number of portable cleussroom buildings. The cafeteria 
complex, most frequently'^ entered from the northwest corner of Tolman Hall, 
contains eating facilities for both teachers and students. In keeping with 
custom, both food distribution and dining facilities are completely segregated 
with teachers receiving not only better cafeteria service but a wider menu 
.'=^election as well. The shop facilities are northwest of the cafeteria,' 
housed in buildings that are parallel to State Route ih. Directly south of 
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the shop bxiildings and vest of the cafeteria axe the t^mx>orary 018881*00018, 
or the "portables" as they are called. Most teachers who"^ occupy these 
facilities feel quite privileged not only because the portables offer the 
only air-conditioned relief from, the occasionally hot days of late spring 
and early fall, but also because they are of sufficient distance away 
from the noise and frequent disruptions that emanate from Tolnan flail* 

The school gymnasium and the physl'^al education dressing facilities 
are located toward, the southern end of Tolman Hall adjacent to the playing 
fields vhich occupy the great expanse of land betveen the gym and the street 
which borders the schpol on the northwest, ^e school football stadium ia 
located in the southwest corner of the school* In the last few years a 
new modem scoreboard and several hundred new seats have been added to 
this facility. 

Unlike the parking facility adjacent to State Route lU, the parking lot 
in thi5 southeast comer of the school may. be used by students m well as by 
the faculty. This lot, with its gate irregularly guarded by a student 
attendant, is officially off-limits to students during the regular school 
day, but once school lets out, there etre usually dozens of students loitering o 
in the area talking with friendgT^cycording to local school and police 
authorities , drugs are regularly peddled to students in this particular lot 
by "outsiders'' who frequently drive onto school grounds after the closing 
of ochool each day. 

With ;.he exception of the area adjacent to the Qrm and music buildings, 
the 3.arge plot of grais separating the parking lot from the classroom building 
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to the west as well as the courtyard In front of the' school are rarely used 
by students. On occasion a few students may be observed eating their 
lunches in the courtyard, but as a rule these arena are ignored by students 
as places in which to meet and converse with friends either before, during, 
or after school. • 

It is within the confines of theae physical facilities that approxi- 
mately 1,650 Sunnydale High pupils receive their formal education. Insofar 
as the age and sex structure of the Sunnydale student body is concerned, 
the composition of the school popvdation is 'quite comparable to most public 
high schools,' Table 6.1, for example, indicates that the tenth grade, or 
sophomore class, is the largest numerically, with each succeeding grade 
level having fewer students. This larger sophomore class enrollment can 
be attributed to the greater number of Junior and senior students who are * 
of legal age to drop out of school. Sumiydale High also has special programs 
for the physically and educationedly handicapped. Of the seventy-two pupils 
assigned to these special programs, a majority are enrolled in the mentally 
retarded program, the rest being assigned to the special classes for those 
students with speech and hearing difficulties . ' 



Table 6.1 

SUNNYDALE STUDENT BODY ENROLLMENT AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1970 



Grade level 


Bpys 


Girls 


Total 


Tenth grado . 


311 


278 


589 


Eleventh grade 


2kl 


285 


526 


Twelfth grade 


2k^ 


231 




Special program for handicapped 


he 


26 


12 


Continuation classes 


13 




18 


Total 




825 


1,679 
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In addition to the regular and special education programs, Sunnydale 
has established an "opportunity" class for those pupils experiencing 
rroblems In social adjustment. Most of the students assigned to this ' 
class have had poor attendance records although in recent years a number 
of students vho have posed severe discipline problems for teachers have 
been enrolled in this class. This latter innovation is a result of the 
district continuation school, the facility at which those pupils suspended 
from the regular school program are educated, exceeding its legal maximum 
enrollment. Thus, some pupils who would ordinarily be assigned to the 
regular continuation school have been placed, much to the consternation of 
many faculty members, in the "opportunity" class located on the Sunnydale 
school grounds. 

Although the Taciai and ethnic composition of the Sunnydale student 
body has been, highly heterogeneous for several years, school population 
data compiled by the district administrative staff suggests that the already dispro- 
portionate numbers of Black and other non-white students at the school will 
continue to grow in the immediate future. Table 6.2, for example, which 
reflects changes in the racial and ethnic composition of the Sunnydale 
student body over a period of only two years, indicates that the number of 
Black and other non-white pupils has increased considerably. Although the 
number and percent of Mexican students has remained relatively constant 
over this two-year period, there has been a sharp decrease in the number 
of white and Oriental soudents, most of whom are moving to the suburbs in 
, the north .-ith th^ir parents. It is also interesting to note that since 
1965, the percent of the Sunnydale student bodj^ that is Black has increased 
from 2U% to 35,8j«. 
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Table 6.2 

ETHNIC AND RACIAL COMPOSITION OP SUNNYDALE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT BODY f 



Racial or ethnic 
group 


Percent as of 
December 2, 1968 


Percent as of 
October 21, 1970. 


. Net change 
( percent ) 


Spanish surname 


35.3 


35.1 


-0.2 


Other White 


11-1 


10.3 


-0.8 


Tfegro 


33.8 


35.8 


+2.0 


Oriental 


10.8 


10.0 


-0.8 


American Indian 


0.2 


0.3 


-0.1 


Other non-White 


8.8 


9.3 


+0.5 



Over the past few yeary, as the more affluent white population moves 
northward, leaving Sunnydale with a growing percentage of minority pupils , 
there has been a decrease in the socio-economic position of families who a 
send their children to the school. As can be seen from Table 6.3; the 
median family income of Sunnydale High students is only $U,7U8 per year, 
'Slightly more than $2,500 per year less than their northern suburban school 
counterparts. Furthermore, the average level of educational attainment of 
Sunnydale parents is a full four years below "that of parents who send their 
children to North Sunnydale High. 



Table 6.3 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
ATTENDING SUNNYDALE AND, NORTH SUNNYDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Median 

family' 
income 


Families under 
$2,000 T3er year 


Median 
sch. yrs. 
completed 


% Housing 
delapi dated or 
deteriorating 


% 

Students 
on AFDC 


% families 
rec'g public 
assiatsince 


No. 


% 


Sunnydale 
High 


$U,7l*8 


1,U69 


18 

« 


8.1 


10.0 


36.3 


2l*.0 


North 
















Sunnydale 




635 


k 


12.2 ' 


O.k 


2.9 


1.0 


High 
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Academic and scholastic aptitude test data compiled by the district 
director of research reveals that Sunnydale pupils score well below the 
norms on nearly every standardized test administered to hifi^ii school pupils 
in the district. Despite a drop in measured academic {achievement and 
scholastic potential of Sunnydale pupils over the past few years, the 
number of students going on to college has not decreased. Although there 
has been a slight drop in the, number of students enrolling in the local 
Junior cpllege, an increasing number of pupils are applying and gaining 
entrance to the state university and state colleges. Table 6.h 
shows that there was nearly a four-fold increase in one year in the. number 
of Sunnydale pupils enrolling in the state university and twice as many 
students entering the state colleges. This significant increase is largely 
a result of renewed efforts among groups within the South Sunnydale commu- 
nity to get capable minority pupils into college institutions, and of an 
aggressive educational opportunity program operated by the various colleges 
and universities within, the state. On the basis of data available to 
counselors toward the end of the 1969-70 school year, there is sufficient 



^ Table 6.h 

NUMBER OF SUNNYDALE GRADUATES ENTERING COLLEGIAQ'E INSTITUTIONS 



Institution 




1966-67 


1967-68 


' 1968-69 


Totals 


State university 




k 


7 


27 


38 


State colleges* 




5 


k 


8 


17 


Other l|-year colleges* 




2 


2 


3 , 


7 


Junior colleges 






21 1* 


217 


6lk 


Total entering 




251^ 


227 


255 


736 


Percent of graduating 
class 




63 


52 


55 


56 



*Data incomplete 
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evidence to indicate that an jeven greater percentage of Sunnydale stuf ^nts 
will pursue a college education if Educational Opportunity Program funds 
continue to be reisidily available. 

To carry out the instructional program at Sunnydale High, a totfil of 
eighty-sevei;! professional staff members have been assigned to the school. 
The breakdown of the certificated staff by assignment and sex is given in 
Table 6.5^ Although the student population has increased only slightly 
over^the past five years, the administrative staff has doubled and the number 
of teachers Increased by nearly one-third. The principal reason for the 



Table 6.5 

ASSIGNMEarPS OF SUNNYDALE CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL ' 
' (Reported in full-time equivalents) 1969-70 



Assignmenta 


Men 


< >) 

Womeiii 
« 


ToteO. 


Administration 




.8 


'U.8 


Regular instruction ^ 

# 


. kO.3 


27.3 


67.6 


Supervision (including emy released time for 
department heads) 


.k 


.2 


.6 


Counseling 


3.8 


1.8 • 


5.6 


Health services* 








Testing 


-2 




'•2 


Student activities 








Instructional materials 






/ 


Other non-teaching assignments 


2.0 




2.0 


Home teaching 








Special teachers for handicapped students 


" 2'.0 


2.0 




Other (librarian,- 1.0; continuation, 1,0) 




■ ) 




Totals ' ' 


3^.1 


32.1 


• 86,8 



*N>irses' time supplied by local health district (.5)- 
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sizeable increase in the number of certificated staff members can be 
attributed to* a desire on the part of the district administration to 

4 * 

i 

maintain control over an increasingly militant student population, many 
of^whom have consistently pressured, for a nimiber of changes in school ^ 
structures. Another explicit reason often cited for the increase in 
teachers is the perceived need to i^j^her reduce class size, thereby . 
improving the queuLity of , instruction offered to pupils. As a result of 
adding more teachers to the staff, by October 1969 "JMass size at Sunnydale High 

0- 

was twenty-seven pupils, or approximately five, per class fewer than in 
North Sunnjrdole High. 

The age and racial composition of the faculty has been significantly, 
affected by this recent enlargement of the certificated staff. Since 19^5, 
for example, approximately 30% of all new teachers assigned to Sunnydale High 
are in the 20-35 age bracket. ' This increase in the number of younger 
teachers is also the principal reason -yhy the average level of educational 
attainment among the certificated staff has dropped slightlj^ in recent years. 

The significant increase in. the number of minority certificated' staff, 
especially in the administrative and counseling categories, can be attributed 
to a conscious effort on the part of the district administration to obtain 
a bettei: racial and ethnic balance in all professional roles'. In re6ent 
years, nearly every new cd\maelor and administrator assigned to Sunnydale 
has been of minority extraction, and although there has been a concerted 
«^^effort to attract more minority teachers as well, the data in Table 6.6 

■j ■ < a 

indicate only nominal success in'^thes^ efforts. As of.l969, for example, 
Qk%' of §11 teachers were White, 6.3% were Black and only 3% were of Latin 
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descent. In recent years, the district administration has pursued a 
policy of hiring former Sunnydale High students as teachers for tji€ — ^ 
purpose of motivating Sunnydale High pupils to go. on^ to college. This policy 



Ta]t>le 6.6 

^^C^ RACIAL COMPOSITION OP SUNNYDALE HIGH CERTIFICATED STAFF 



Racial or 
ethnic group 



. Teachers*"' 
(All other 

, ' ' certificated 
Adrainistrators Counselors staff) 




All certificated 
staff' 



has been quite succes.sful as attested by the fact that three members cjf 
the Social Studies Department alone ar4 former Sunnydale pupils. 

In addition' to the professional staff, Sunnydale has a classified staff 
of thirty-six persons, fairly evenly distributed between clerical, food 
service, and maintenance functions. Table 6.7 reports these various Job 
Classifications and the n,|nber of individuals assigned to each. For each 
Of these three fairly autoJ^^omous occupational roles, there 's a supei visor 
Who coordinates the activities and evaluates the performance of his sub- 
ordinates. Each supervisor reports directly to the principal who, in tm-n, 
may pafis on to the supervisor instructions that pertain to various tasks 
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for his staff to perform. 



Table 6.J^ 

i 

THE SUimYDALE CLASSIFIED STAFF 
(Aasignments reported In full-time equivalents ) 



Classification 


Mei 


Women 


To 


Clerical 




11 


11 


Custodial and gardening 




.75 


11.75 


Teact^er aides 








Cafeteria 




11 


11 


Maintenance 


1 




1 


Traffic deputy- 


1 




1 


Totals 


13 


22.75 


35.75 



Because of the nat'ore of the school etructui^e and the dissimilarities 
in the role duties of the classified a*id certificated staff, there is very 
little "interaction hetireen teachers and those who provide other institutional 
service functions. With the exception of the secretaries and clerks in the 
administration and atttndance offices firmly established avoidance patterns 
exist between the classified and certificated staff, and a majority cf 
teachers know the names of only a few persons in non-teaching roles . 
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Chai>ter T 

PSYCHO-CfULTURAL ORIEmTIONfJ Ca'QOL PERSONHEL 

The preceding descriptions of the school and of the comnunity in 
Which the school operates provide broad clues to the general character- 
istics of the psycho-cultural orientations of canmunity residents. The 
specific task in this section is to map out the general person^ity/ 
cultural orientations of school personnel and to compare the beliefs 
of different school groups. Once these are outlined, the stage will 
have been set for an analysis of the manner in which these underlying 
orientations are manifested in the relationships between groups with- 
in the school. 

The manner in which men relate to others ip cultural institutions 
depends largely on their conceptions of nature, of the place of various 
groups in it. and of the desirable and non-desirable as they relate to 
both man and his environment. In this study, several dimensions of the 
belief /value and personality orientations of teachers, administrators 
and pupila were considered reUvant and studied in depth. Of special 
interest were beliefs about people differentiated by age, race, ethni- 
city, inherent abilities and social role; beliefs about teaching and 
learning! processes, and finally, beliefs about specific aspects of the 
school curriculum and rolo structures . Both ethnographic and poycho- 
logical test date were collected. Consistent with these research gonJ.s, 
all explicit and manifestly implicit statements of pupil and teacher 
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beliefs "ii^i^re coded Into the appropriate categories (delineated In the 
coding manual) and later retrieved for analysis. 

BELIEF/VALUE ORIENTATION OP PUPILS 

Analysis of the ethnographic data clearly reveals that pupils 
have a highly elaborated structure of beliefs about general character- 
istics of Sunnydale students. Although the student ^ocly itself is 
highly heterogeneous in its racial arid ethnic complexion, many pupil 
beliefs cut across racial and ethnic lines. Table 7.1 delineates those 
perceived characteristics of Sunnydale pupils. 

In general, Sunnydale pupils believe the student body to be hl§^hly 
segregated on the basis of race and ethnicity and, although intVa-group 
relations tend to be sufficiently amiable, they perceive the existence 
of considerable inter-group hostility. Many pupils express the view 
that inter-group friction ought to diminish and that the various minor- 
ity racial and ethnic groups should, as they ssy, "get it together »" 
On the other hand, Sunnydale pupils of minority extraction insist that 
they should organize themselves to effectively advance the interests 
and maintain the cultural integrity of their own racial or ethnic group 
These collective efforts are perceived as requiring at least some /^ii.i- 
mal degree of |participation and cooperation of Bilk in-group members 
and it is generally believed that pressures must be applied to those 
who threaten the viability and cohesiveness of their own group. Among 
Black pupils these views were coramonly expressed in conjunction with 
complaints about one of the Black vice-principals, whose behavior was 
p«^rcci/ed as detrimental to the interests of Black students. Two ex- 
amples , one of graffiti in a boys ' washroom and the other of comments 
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- INHERENT AND BEHAVIORAL CHARACTfiRISTICS 
OF SUNNYDALE PUPILS AS PERCEIVED/ BY PUPIIS 

CharacterlstlcB Nusiber of Students 

Mentioning (H » 107). 



Too much fighting; don't get along good, no Vespect| for differ- 
ent kids; vr es (Sunnydale p \pil8 ) Just like Vikings ~ always U3 
at each other's throats; too ^any punks, hulliee. 

Want good education; vant to do veil in school; desire to get 36 
into college, get ahead, succeed in school york. 

Kids don^t mix; not integrated; races stick together; school 

cut up by race; blacks stay by themselves; don't want other 32 

kids in ethnic clubs; don't vant integration; pressure to 

stay in own group* 

Come to school tp meet friends; participate in clubs (Biisiness^ 27 
GAA, Afro-American, Zee, etc.) 

Deliberately break rules; always disobey regulations; kids / 
alvays: smoking in halls, cutting cleuis, crap shooting in 27 
restrooms and Tolman Hall, standing around parking lot. 

Friendly kids, good kids, interesting student body, like to 27 
meet kids of different cultures, get it together good. 

Dislike school, doa't care about vhat happens in school, better 23 
things to do than come to school. 

Disrespect or dislike teachers; give teachers trouble; stab 

you (teachers) in back if they had a chance, can't stand the 22 

faculty. 

Come to school for sports, like athletic program, dig track, ^ 19 

good athletes. 

Don't vant to participate in (or don't core about): legis- 



lature, student government, "Vike" activities 
ties, clubs. 

School spirit dead, no pride in school. 



school activi« 16 



16 



Wan^ to end division between races, integrate, stop polari- 11 
zation. 

Want something for nothing, no ambition, won't work for what 

they want; lazy, cdl mouth and no action; Jxist want to do 11 

"their own thing." 

Have pride in 3Chool, think Sunnydale is best, like school. 11 

Trashy, moxe cafeteria look like pigpen; make Tolman Hall 10 
look like dump, dirty kids, write all over the walls. 



related by the vice-principal, suggest the frequency and force with 
which these convictions are expressed; On one of the walls someone, 

in a3.1 probability a student, had written "B is an orecJ." This 

j 

derogatory reference to the vice-principal implied that although she 
has biadt skin she thinks and acts like a white. Above this statement, 
someone else had penciled In the words "trator (sic) to Black people," 
with an errow pointing back to the name of the administratcr. Adjacent 
to both remarks, and obviously Intended to apply to those written prev- 
iously, "right on" had been Inscribed with a black felt pen. Finally, 
an obscene remark had been scribbled at the bottom. This comment under~ 
scores the contempt expressed by many Black pupils toward Blacks who 
are believed to be a threat to the unity of the group. 

Several weeks later the Investigator was interviewing a teacher 
about the manner In which he intended to use an attltudlneO. test when 
the Black administrator referred to in the graffiti sat down nearby. 
A few minutes later, she intervened in the interview as follows: 

Teacher: What you do is give this to both White and Black kids. 

You see here (pointing to a notation at the top of the 
I test) that this is designed for Negroes. 

Administrator: (intervening in the discussion) T don't like the 

1 

way you oaid that. 
Teacher: What did I soy? 

Administrator: It sounded like you said "nigras". 

Teacher: Oh, no. I didn't mean that if that's the way it sounded. 

We were Just reading the form to be filled out by Blacks. 
Administrator: Well, I'm. a Negro. (Preparing to leave the room) 

You know v^hat the kids say about me. I'm white on 

^7 



the inside and bl|ick on the outside. , 

Didn't yoy know that? 
Interviewer t Have any students actually told you that? 
Administrator. I've had kids tell me t6at right to my face. There's 

nothing I can do ahput it because they don't care 
if they get suspended anyway. 
These observations reveal the frequency with which minority students 
in general, and Black students in particular, express, thte belief that 
members of minority groups j whether teachers or students, ought to work 
together to facilitate the cohesiveness of their minority identity and 
sub-culture. 

According to teacher reports, Mexican-Americans rarely discussed 
any need to foster ethnic pride or to actively work to reinforce and 
perpetuate Mexican* cultural patterns. In r^ceat ye^XB, however, the 
Brown Beret movement and the unionization efforts of California farm , 
workers, a large percentage of whom are of Latin descent, have prof oundly 
affected Mexican pupil attitudes towards theii* own ethnic identity. This 
change of heart In the Mexican pupils at Sunnydale was frequently ex- 
pressed as the school year progressed, particxilarly during the prepara- 
tions by the Latin-American club for the Cinco de Mayo celebration. Sev- 
eral of the more militant Mexican-American pupils felt that the club 

« 

had' not done enough to assert its membera' Mexican identity. An inter- 
view with one of these students — held just a week before the celebra- 
tion — suggests their attitudes: 

Intervieirer: Why do you want to take them down? (Club posters 
hung in Tolman Hedl) 
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Student: ' We're not really against the thing. We Just don't vant 
people referring to ua as Latins that's all. 

Interviewer: What is wrong vith the term "Latin"? 

Student: ^Look^ most all of the kids here are Chicanos. Iliat's 
yhHt we arc. Practically none of the kids came from 
anywhere else beeides Mexico, or at leaat their parents 
did. 

Interviewer: How do the other Chicano kids feel about bei^ called 
Chicano? 

Student: It doesn't matter to moat of them except maybe and 

. It's Just that teachers have called Mexicans Lat- 

ins and so that's what the clxib is called (Latin-Amer- 
ican). We all agree anyway that Chicano culture shouldn't 
be put down but we Just want to be called what we really 
are, Chicanos. 

As a consequence of these beliefs about the differential natui^e of 
man, the uniqueness of the minority cultural experiences and the need 
to reassert and reinforce one's own sub-cult\iral Identity, Siinnydale pu- 
pils believe that educational experiences must be tailored to meet their 
own unique needs and interests. An analysis of the data compiled for 
Tables 1.2 and 7*3 makes it clear that pupils believe the curriculum tlhat 
has served the needs of middle^ class , predominantly white, suburban schools 
is not relevant to tneir needs. And they feel efforts to impose an ir- 
relevant curriculum on pupilfe will lead to increased friction in teacher- 
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Tatle 7.2 

INHERENT AND BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CERTIFICATED STAFF AS PERCEIVED BY SUNNYDALE PUPIIB 



Number of Students 
Characteristics ' Mentioning (N « 122) 



Too strict on tardies and attendance. Enforce unf&ir 56 
tardy poli^cy. 

Bad relationships with kids, don't understand kids (minority) 

don't care about and can't get filong with students. Not sym- 55 

pathetic, don't communicate with kids-; try to dominate minority " 

kids. 

Boring teachers, teaching bad, need to do things differently, 39 . 

won't try out new ideas, always telling kids the way it is. 

"Blue-slip" for everything, too hard on discipline; give too 3^ 
many suspensions, throw kids, out for nothing. • 

Poor V-P (Black-female); doesn't like kids; "Traitor"- to blacks; 

too strict, does what higher ups tell her; hated by kids; 29 

whitey's woman. 

Good teachers (science, sociel studies, coaches, Self-in- 

Society, English); nice teachers (younger); want to help > 26 

out kids. 

Enforce silly, stupid, dumb rules (dress length, policy on 17 
pcints, staying out of parking lot, eating in hedls or class, etc.) 

Give too much homework, teachers expect too much from kids, 17 
want us to work every night . 

Not strict enough; let kids get away with everything; pushed 15 
around by kids; afraid to crack down on troublemakers. 

Teachers don't care about or support student activities; 'don't 12 
like student clubs (BSU). 

« 

Need more Black, Chicago teachers, administrators, counselort^, 12 
downtown (central district office). 

Treat^kids like they are stupid^ dumb, don't respect kids. 10 

\. 

Favoritism by deans (Black-mal.e); favors Blacks, always ",1ivin" 9 
with Black kids. 

Need new principal, get rid of principal. 9 
Afraid of kids, scared to stop fights, "rumbles". 9 

."0 



Table 7-3 

PUPIL BELIEFS ABOUT SCHOOL CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 



CharacteristicB Number ,of Students 

Mentioning (N « 106) 



Too many uninteresting classes; boring classes. Classes ' 68 

put kids to sleep. • ^ 

Should have better, more int^esting or nev class activi- ^ 
ties; do things outside of school not Just inside; should ^9 
have more fun things to do or work on; need more variety 
in class. 

Need new courses (Black psychology, psychology, speed 
treading', computer programming, sociology); should have ^6 
more courses like; speech, senior biology, self-in- 
society. Black studies, Brovn studies. 

Good athletic program; . football, track program best 

around; good GAA (Girls' Athletic Association); best U9 
sports program in VtLLley, 

Materials, books or magazines uninteresting, out of U7 
date or too old; need better movies, new movies. 

Interesting or good classes (includes all references U2 
to courses except physical educjsition, team sports, speech) 

Lunch periods too short; not enough time to see friends, eat. 38 

Bad language department; change way languages are taught; 38 
worst or most boring classes in school. 

Boring homework; nobody does assignments; stupid assign- 28 
ments . ' 

Need more emphasis upojfi: minority cultxire; Blacks and/or IT ' 

^ Browns; Black literature; Community study. 

Interesting speech class; best speech teacher in the league; 15 
class open to everybody; good speech program. 

Too many kids left out of sports ; coaches cut down squads 

too much; bad eligibility rules; sports program Just for 15 

good athletes . 

Get rid of grouping; classes should be mixed; shouldn^t 13 
separate out the fast and slow kids. 
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pupil relationships. A few responses fran c las sroan interview will il- 

lustrate theae polAts: . , ^ 

Interviewer: Well, if the students are tired of all the disrup-, 
tlon' in T6Lnfii Hall, vTiy don't they do' something 
ibo\i\ it? , 
Student 1: Man, there's nothing you can-do about it. There's 
n too many»kl^ vho want to hum this place dovn. You 
should h^ve been here last y^ar. The vhole place 
nearly vent up. 
Interviewer: What's the problem? , . • , " 

Student 2: Kids can't stand this place. Too many teachers here 
JUEit want thei;* own thing. Never mind what » the kids 
want. This year I gotlfes. Jones for English and she 
let us,re^ Cleaver, James Baldwin, Medcolm X and stul'f 
like that. But you know what happened? One day t hfA 
Soul on Ice In Mr. Martin's class and he says he don't think 
the book's approved. That's what I mean. Just more 
, shuck is what a lot of teachers want to give us. 

Student 3; (interrupting) Not everybody. Some kids ain't down 
on all teachers. Like when Mr. ^tyers got it in the 
face. Everybody^ was V sorry because he's on^^ of the 
best teachers in the school. 

Student 2: I didn't say all teachers, Adelle. 

Interviewer: Do you think that most students agree with these 
views? . 

Student k: Most. ^ 

Student 1: Not everybody. There's some kids thai would stab you 
in the back if they got a chance. Not only that. 



student 1: Tyelve years of this and then no Job.- Why shouldn't 
they be mad?' 

Interviewer: How do each 'of you aa individuals feel about the 
/ couraes that are offered? 

4 

Student 5: They're pretty good. We got part of what we wanted 

• # « 

last year. We Just need better teachers. 
Student " Yeah, get some younger teachers and some more Blacks 
, and ChicanoB — not Just in the office. Teachers is 

« 

the problem. 

Interviewer: Are you saying that the basic problem is due to .the 
' , teachers rather than the courses that you can take? 
Student 6: Well, we got. ethnic studies now but we need more elec- 
tives like maybe Black and Chicano psychology. Most 
of the trouble* thoiigh is between kids and the teachers. 
There's lot of bad blood around here about that. Kids ^ 
^ don't like the yay they teach — at least some of them. 
Aside from these comments, there is a wealth of additional data to il- 
lustrate the pervasive belief among students that teachers are generally 
unsympathetic to their educatioiia]. needs and interests and that many 
of the educational experiences structured for them are not s\iited for 
Sunnydole pupils. In the s-^udent section of the recently^ completed 
school accreditation report, for example, one of the questions asked, 
the twelve student representatives on* the committee pertained to thoq[e 
things about the school that pupils believed needed to be changed. Of 
the twenty-two responses recorded, four different students mentioned 
that the foreign lemguage department needed to alter its course offering! 



"Although the specific changes desired by pupils were not delineated' in . 
the report, one Mfcxican girl's coonajsnt on her Spanish class iuggests 
its place in the .problem of a "relevant" curriculum: • "It's my hardest 
class. I can spealc Spaifish but Mr. Williams malces us learn it' differ- 
ently. We don't ..talk like that but he thinks ve have to learn it'hia 
way. I know that a lot of kids, don't^ know how to write it so they don't 
do so good in class but he treats everybody like they're dumb. Nobod^ 
else talks the way he does so why should we have, to learn everything all 



over?" 



As one might expect, these pupils' beliefs about teachers and school 
are intimately related to the belief that the white middle class in Amer- 
ica attempts to dominate Black and Chicano cultures. The view is fre- 
quently expressed i for example, that' whites make few attempts to under- 
stand either the cultural heritage of minority groups or the contribution 
that each has fnade to American culture. There is considerable ethnographi 
data to indicate ihe pervasiveness of these beliefs, but within the con- 
text of this report, perhaps the most interesting illustrative data was 
provided by one of the ACSP teachers immediately following a presentation 
of one of the lessons in PATTERNS: 

Teacher: I had a trying experience, this morning tjie second hour. 

We were on the status and role lesson. I projected the 
acetate showing the policeman on the screpn and several 
of the Black kidfi started yelling "pig." 
Interviewer: What finally happened? 

Teacher: This one girl went into a tirade about whitey pushing 

■ Black people around; about Williams (Black city council 
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Vpieacher: candidate) not getting elected and all this other stuff. 

t 

Then I aBke(l5her what die had done to help him get elec- 
ted and she couldn't say anything. Finally, one Mexican 
"boy said,' "I'm sick of hearing all of this stuff about 
Vhitey" and he walked out. I also got tired of listen- 
) ing to her and I told lier to sit down and shut up. Never- 
tjieless the whole episode was a trying ejl^erience. 
Interviewer: Have other Black kids expressed similar views? 
Teacher.: Oh, sure., But it's* the fitst timjs I had to cope with this 
kind of situation in ray class. We did have some students 
saying this kind of thing last year too. 
Interviewer: Do you mean during' the spring disorders? 
Teacher: Yes. There are many kids who . '.el. this way but I hope I 

don't encounter this kind or situation again. ' 
The configuration of pupil beliefs about school structures and school 
groups has beei^ summarized in Table 7.^. These data indicate that Sunny- 
dale pupils perceive the school system as responding inappropriately to 
their educational needs. Furthermore, they perceive the student body it- 
self to be conflict ridden because of the sharp cleavage between the va- 
rious racial and ethnic groups , and althovig^ they view this friction as 

undesirable, they persist in expressing the belief that members of each 

) 

minority group, must band together to reapsert /their racial or ethnic id- 
entities and to pressure institutional structures to respond appropria- 
tely to their perceived heeds and interests. 

' In prder to obtain data that would permit an analysis of pupil val- 
ues, three psychological inventories were administered to Suniiydale pupils. 



Table 7.^ 



Beliefs about Pupils 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS: PATTERNS OF PUPIL BELIEFS 

pellets al)out 
Teachers^and Administrators 



Beliefs about School 
Curriculum Structure 



Segregate selves by race or 
ethni city- 
Want more emphasis^ upon mino- 
rity sub-culture in school 
curriculum 

Adequate pupil rapport within 
groups; much intergroup conflict 

Want to achieve; get good 
education 

View educational experiences 
offered by teachers as irrele- 
YAnt 

Come to school mainly to: meet 
friends; participate in sports 
and clubs 

Don't get along with certificated 
staff 

Do not participate in student 
government 

tittle respect for Sunnydale 
or for school property 



Unsympathetic to educational 
needs of Sunnydale students, 
especially minorities 

Offer uninteresting and/or 
irrelevant educational ex- 
periences 

Try to dominate pupils via 
harsh and unjust disciplinary 
practices 

Don't try to achieve he^ionious 
teacher-pupil* relationships 

Good teachers limited in 
number 



Ii;Ladequate in following 
redpects : 

Uninteresting or irrele- 
vant courses; not enough 
active pupil participation; 
insufficient number of 
course offerings, especially 
electives 

Unique educational exper- 
iences required for mino- 
rity pupils 

Need more emphasis upon 
minority pupils 

School athletic and speech 
programs provide meaningful 
educational experiences 

Language department, in 
particular, needs changing 



( 
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As the design of the cognitive studies called for establishing cori^e- 
lations between certain cognitive and non-cog*iitive (i.e.,^E3, person-' 
ality traits > etc.) variables, these inventories were administered to 
students -in conjunction with a battery of other tesis that were related 
directly. to the evaluation of the PATTERUS course.. Each of the three 
inventories, the Gordon Survey of I^ersonal VeuLues (SPV), the Gtordon 
Survey of Interpersonal Values (SIV) and the California Personality In- 
' ventory (CPl) were adlninistered to all project ptipils at Sunnydale Hi^ 
School. , Pupils enrolled in the PATTERNS course in the suburban school 
across town also took these tests along wlth^ selected Classes of pupils 
at othe:|:. linplementatioi^ sites in the second uxban school district. 

A few. remarks about the population sample aud problems associated 
with the administration of the various inventories to Sunnydale pupils 

must be made before the belief/value and personality data are presented 

\ 

and interpret edc On the answer ^forms that corresponded to each of the 
three inventories, pupils Vere pi^ovided space in which to indicate both , 
their st^fdent ID^nvmber and sex* Xn addition to a breakdown of the data 

\ 

by sex, the research staff also wamtn^d to be able to sort each protocol 
by school, teacher and the race or etf^nicity of each pupil. Indicating 
the school and teacher of each pupil 6n the answer forms posed no cj)n- 
troversy or problem; however, -^he department chairman at Sunnydale stren- 
uously objected to a request iy the research staff that pupils be asked 
"^o identify their race or ethnicity. Acutely aware of .the racial tensions 
in the school and pf the hostilities expressed by some of the jpore mili- 
tant minority pupils towards standardized tests, he felt that a request 
of this nature might trigger undue conflicts. In view of the firmness 
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of hiij plea, the ACSP research staff decided against appealing the deci- 
sion arid, consequently, was unable to obtain this highly desired infor- . 
.•nation. ' It is rather difficult to say how representative the sample 
was Qf the entire Sunnydale student body. There is some data to indi- 
cate, however, that students enrolled in the course were more achiteve- 
ment-oriented and better adjusted to school than other sophomore stu- 
dents who opted for the. regular world history course 'or ethnic studies. 
Although all four qlass^s were^^^rogeneoue in terms of the racial and 
ethnic backgrounds of pupils. Orientals were disproportionately repi^- 
sented while Blacks were itoder represented. 

The Gordon Survey ef Personals Va/ues ^ . ^ 

One's values determine the relative importance the individual as- 

' ' • ' . c ■ 

scribes to various activities and, often, goyerii his approach to the prob- 
lems of everyday living. The Gordon Survey -of Persojial Values was se- 
le'cted for administration to pupils. The six VaJ-ucs measured by this 
particular inventory are Practical Mlhdedness (P), Achievement- .( A), Va- 

. riety (V), Decisiveness-^D) , Orderliness (o), andGoal Orientation (G). 

- - - ^. - - ■* 

The, SPY consists of thirty sets of three statements each. As the 

subject reads each of the three, statements in one triad, he s^elects the 

one statement that represents, what is least important to him and the^one 

statement that represents vfeat is most important to him. These choices the 

individual records on an ansv/er sheet that can be either machine or hand , 

scored. Both the administration of the SPV and the scoring of each protocol 

corresponded to the standardized procedures prescribed in the SPV manual. 

, ' The scales in the SP/ are interpreted ip terms of the items contained 

in them as deterpiined by factor analytic methods. The scales for the 



1. Gordon, Leonard V. Manual for Survey of Personal Values . Chicago: 
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six personal Values are defined by what the highiidt scoring individuals 
value. W scoring individuals s.imply^on'^ value what is defined by 
each of the scales. The definitions of the six sc'ales are as follows: 
P - Practical Mindedness: To' always get on?'s money's worth, to 
^. take good care oi one's possessions, to ge^full use out -of ^ 
bne's possessions, to do things that will* pay off, to be very 
careful with one.'s moAey. * ^ 
. A.,- Achievement: To work on difficult problems, to Have a chAlleng 
• Wv Job %o tackle, to strive to accomplish something signifi- 
Wt, to 5et the highest, standard? of accomplishment for one- 

^ . . self, to do an outstanding Job in anything that one tries. 

. '. . ■ ' ' ^ . 

V - Variety; To do things that are new and different, to have a ~ 

variety of experiences, to be able to travel :a great ^deal, to' 
^ go to strange or* unusual places, to expeijience an element of' 
danger. ' / 

D - Debisiveness: To have strong and ti^ convictions, to m'ake 

V 

decisions quickly, to always come-^^rectly to the point",' to 
„ make orle's position on matters very clear, to ccime to a deci- 
sion and stick io it. - ' • 

* * * ' 

0 - Orderliness: To have , well-organized work' habits, to keep things 
in their proper place, to be a very- orderly person, to follow 
a systematic approach"^ doing things, to do" things according 
to a schedule. 



^« • G - Goal Orientation: To. have a definite goal toward which to woi:k, 
to stick to a problem until it Is solved, to direct one's efforts 
toward cle^ir-cut objectives, know precisely where one is head- 
' . ed, iiQ keep one's goals clearly in mind. 

it shoxild be noted that the interpretation of the value data obtained 
from feunnydale pupils -is made by reference to regional norms established 
•for high school male and female students and to the norms e'stablished for' 
pupils at otjier participating project schools, ^able 7.5 depicts the mean 
sqores for both male and females in the regional sample and indicates the 
differences from the established mean scores for pupils enrolled in the 
PATTERNS course at Sunnydale Hi^. ' v 

Among thej more striking features of the Personal Value profiles for 

^SuilSydalet malek (reflected in the score configurations in Table 7.6, trie 

summary of^indings)' are the coi^sistently above norm sd^res on those core 

values that have character izact traditional middle class American culture. " 

-The relatively high scores on Achievement (A) and GoaL Orientation (G) . " 

for example, indicate that societal and familial institutions have sue- 

ceeded ili inculcating critical values ordinarily associated with the tra- 

ditional "work, lerthic^ " Another particjilarly interesting relationship 's- 

pears between the .especially high score on Orderliness (o) and the very 
T " - 

low, score on Variety (v). These data suggest that the independence and 
freedom aBsociated,with Variety are perceived" as threpits to one's per- - 
sonal security and achievement. These scores, in vi^^ of the moderately 
high scores on Achievement (A) and Goal Orientation (g), tend support to 
the hypothesis that, among Sunnydale miuLeo, the popular' adolescent adage 
"Do your own thing" is highly restriy^e'd" in meaning and that the behavior 
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Table 7.6 



S\WMARY OF SURVEY OF PERSONAL VALUE FINDINGS FOR SUNNYDALE 
M.ALE§ 3ASED on AIJ ANALYSIS 'Of THE INTERACTIONS AMONG SELECTED SCALES 



Score Configurations* 



Veiy Moderately 
High High 



Moderately 
Lev 




lorterpretation 



Moderately high value placed on achievement; a 
desire to get ahead indicates effectiveness of 
institutions of society in instilling core values 
that have characterized the American middle claes 

Idiosyncratic behaviors perceived as incompatible 
with attednment of personail and/or groizp goals* 
Indicates very high value upon personal security. 
The systematization of the individual's behavior, 
presimably according to prevailing groiip norms, 
yiewed as req;xi8ite to the achievement of alms 
set for self. * 

High value upon an orderl^r, pragmatic, very 
cautious approach to the probJ.ems confronting 
the individual. 

Quick decision making entails unnecessary risks 
that may pose serious threats to one's own per- 
aonal security, A cautious, discreet approach, 
more highly vedued; such behavior perceived as 
enhancing one's ability to cope with, and main- 
^ain at least some minimum degree of control 
over one's environment. 



^aningfr-assigned 4;o the columpCjeadings- in Tables 6 - 9 are as follows: 

Very high » mean* ray , scores of Sunnydale pupils +1.5 to ,+5.0 above established means. 
Moderately high = mean raw scores 0 to +2.5 above established means. 
Moderately low = mean raw scores 0 to -2.5 below established means. 
Very low = mean raw scores -2.5 to -5.0 below established means. 
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one exhibits while striving to attain personal goals must fall within well- 
defined peer group or sub-cultiaral parameters. 

The scores on Decisiveness (d). Practical Mindedness (p), and Order- 
liness (0) lend support to the preceding hypothesis and suggest that Sun- 
nydale mal^ view their world as a potentially threatening, unstable place 
in^vhich to live. The above norm scores on Practical Mindedness (P)" and 
Orderliness (o). for example, indicate that high value is placed on a cau- 
tious. systematized and pragmatic approach to getting things done. And, 
the ordinarily unexpected negative correlation between the scores on Deci^ 
9iveness (D) and Achievement (A) is veiy logical if one believes that an 
aggressive, firm approach to decision-making is likely to result in in- 
correct Judgements that may have disastrous personal consequences. 

When the value profile qf Sunnydale females is compared with that of 
Sunnydale males, a number of striking resemblances can be observed. For 
example, f^ea^e scores on Achievement (A). and CJoal Ori'entation (G) ai;e 
also slightly above regional norms and the relationships betwee/thi scores 
on Orderliness (.0). Goal Orientation (G). Achievement (A) and Variety (v) 

°^_l^_d^l^al?8_appiies^to^&^^ 

can be noted, however, that Punnydale females scored considerably below 
the nom on Decisiveness (D) and well above the nom on Practical Minded- 
neas (P) and Orderliness (o). These two scores indicete an extraordinary 
concern about personal security; the females seem to value an even more 
careful, methodical approach to daily problems than do their male counter-- 
pai*ts, „ 

A review of the SPV data presented in^Tables 7.6 and 7.7 suggests 
that several core American values continue to be embraced by both Sunnydale 



Table 7.7 



SUMIABY OF SURVEY OP PERSOIfAL VALUE PITOIHGS FOR SURNYDAU! 
FEMAUS BASED ON AN ANALYSIS OF THE INTERACTION AMONG SEI£CTED SCALES 



Score Configurations* 



Inthrpvetation 



Very 



Moderately^ 
High 

A,Q 



Moderately 
Lov 



Very 
Lov 



Same^as Interpretation as given fors3unnydale 
males. 



0 
0 



A,P 



Same interpretation as given for Sunoydede males 

Females value an even more cautious, praffnatic 
approach to dally problems than do Sunny dale males. 
Suggests a very great concern aboxit one*s personal 
seciarity and the maintenance of control ove^ one*s 
personed property and other aspects of the environ- 
ment. 

Very lov value on an aggressive, firm approach to 
decision making; such behavior perceived as ^Is^ly 
threatening to personal security and to the attain- 
ment of goals ^et for self. ^ 



•See Table 7.6 for meanings assigned to column headings 
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males and females. These data also indicate that, to the extent that 
a "do your o%ra thing" orientation exists among Sunnydale piipils^ the 



cult\irally defined parameters for individual behavior are quite restric- 

1 

ted. Finally, the firm deci si op-making orientation ordinarily associa- 
ted with high value, on Achievement does not exict among Sunnydale pupils., 
ii:^dlc|^ing that a careful, meticulous, sometimes 'vacillating approach to 
problem solving is highly valued for the protection it seems to offer. 
Trie Gordon Surrey ofy Interpersonal Vcdues^ 

This inatrumenlJls specifically designed to measure six values, all 
^ 'of which involve the individual's relationships to other people or^their 
rela:U)onship8 to him: Support (s). Conformity (C), Recognition (R), In- 
depen^ce (I), Benevolence (b), and Leadership (L). v 

The SIV, like the SPV, contains thirty sets of three statements each. 

/ . . 

The subject reads each of the three s^jatements in one triad and then se- 
lects the 'one statementj that represents what 'is most important to him and 
the one stavtement that represents what is least important to him. The 
same procedures' were employed to administer and score -the SIV as were vised 
with the SPV. ' 



The definitions of the six scales are as follows: 

* 

S - Support: Being treated with understanding, receiving encourage- 
ment from other people, being treated with kindness and conside- 
, ration. 

C - Conformity:^ Doing what is socially correct, following regulations 
closely, doling what is accepted and proper, being a conformist. 



2. Gordon, Leonard V. Manual for Survey of Interpersonal Values . Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, I96O 
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^ R - Recognition: :Being looked up to and admired, being considered 
iinportant.. attracting favorable notice, achieving recognition. 
I - Independence; Having the right to do whatever one wan^s to do, 
being free to make one's own, decisions, being able' to do things 
. \ in one's own way. ' v 

B -:Behevol«ce! Dolflg things for other people. sh«-lhg with others, 
helping the unfoftunate. being generous. 
' I. - Leadership: Being In charge of other people, having Authority 
over others, being In a position of leadership or power. 
The most striking fe.ture of the Interpersonal vilue profile for Sun- 
nydale males is the "spiking" or the elevated scores on Confo^ity (c)- .nd 
Benevolence (B) and the 1» to very low scores on all other scales. This ' 
indicates that unusually high value is placed upon gro„, solidarity and 
confomlty to group eLectations. thus supporting the data presented earlier 
(PP 8T-90). Note th^ the score (Table 7.8) on Independence (I) is below 
the estabUshed nom for college males. 4ls score, as Indicates by the ' 
Interpretations In Table 7.9. reinforces the conclusion that Sunuydale " 
males value «.iable relationships with others in the groups to which they ■ 
belong and^ that the exhibition of highly independent behavior is viewed as 
potentially threatening to these groups. Table 7.9 also indicate, thi Sun- 
nydale. males plac'e Uttle value on- Becognltion (R) and leadership (L).' These 
•low scores again suggest that the maintenance of ^p solidarity is higkly 
valued and that the behavior frequently -associat/with high Recognitl^ an^ 
leadership is perceived as potentially threatening to the virility of the 



group, 



VarlflAMe ' 



CoUtge Male 
Kean Scores t 



Males 

Sunny dale 



Table 7.8 

GORDON SURVEY OF . INTERPERSONAL VALUES 
Differences from College Mean Scores 




-.8 



-.7 



College Female 
Mean , Scores "-\ ^ 



17.8 



lh,2 



12.1 



16.2 



' . Table ",9 

mmm. op s-iwey of interpersonal value findings for sunnydale 

' , •/ MALES BASED ON AN ANALYSIS OF THE 



interaction ^.IONG SELECTED SCALES 
Score Corifigurati'ons* 



Very 
Hi^ 

C.B 



Moderate^ 
High 



'Moderately Very 
lev low 



B 



C,B 



R,L 



I.L 



Interpretation 



Unusually higlL value upon conformity to groui^- 
expectations; considerable emphasis upon main- 
taining amiable relationships among members of 
tlie same group; reflects a great concern for 
personal security. 

The freedom to do as one pleases valued only 
to the e>.tent that the individual's behiavioral 
predispositions are compatible with group norma. 

Greater value upon making personal jonti^ibutiore 
to othel-s and to groups of which one is a mem- 
ber rather than receiving scanething for self. 

Reflects the rather high value placed upon main- 
taining a lovf individual profile within groups. 
This is consistent with the high value placed 
upon conformity and the great concern about 
personal security. 

Aggressive, self-assertive behaviors ordinarily 
associated with leadership perceived as' threat- 
ening to the viability and cohesiveness of the 
group . 



•See Table 7.6 for meanings assigned to colman headings. 
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In a number of important respebts, the Interpersonal value pi^o- 
file for SunryrdaJ-e females' closely corresponds to the profile for Sun- 
nydale males. Table 7.10 summarizes -the findings for Sunnydale females , 
and points out the differences between males and females. 

By observing the correlations for- Sunnydale .males • in Table 7.11, 
it can be seen that the strongest negative correlation is between Va- 
.riety on the SPV and Conformity on the SIV. This strong negative cor- 
relation ^confirms the interpretation that Sunnydale males place aiuch ' 
greater value on group cohesiveness and compliance with group norms 
than on t^e individualistic orientations^ that often characterize persons 
who reek out new or 'unusual experiences. - 

Ordinarily, leadership has been found to be highly correlaterJ with 
Achievement and both these values are usually negatively correlated with 
Practical Mindedness, Orderliness, and Conformity. But among Sunnydale 
males these relationships are reversed. This tends to confirm the in- 
terpretation that Sunnydale males see the world as a rather .unstable, 
personally threatening place; which', in turn, accounts for the high value 
placed upon group solidarity, a low in-group profile, and ?ion-aggressive 
leadership. ■ ^ i 

Sunnydale females, if ai^ bhing, are even more security conscious 
and, therefore, value an even more pragmatic and cautious approach to 
their problems. 

Pugil Vai.ue Profile Based on^Ethnographic Data 

Although a thorough analysis of all ethnographic value data has 
not been completed, the values delineated in Table 7.12 are among those 
which seem most positively or negatively held by pupils. 



Very 
C,B 



B 

C 



, ? Table 7. 10 

SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF INIERPERSONAL VALUE FINDINGS^ FOR SUNNYDALE 
FEMALES BASED ON AN ANALYSIS OF' THE ' 
INTERACTION AMONG SELECTED SCALES 



Score Configurations* 



Interpretation 



. Moderately 
High 



Moderately 
Low • 



Very 
Low 



\ 



L,I 



S 
R 



High" value upon~conformiwy^ to soQial norma . 
Greater stress among females upon ycyrm^ chari-* 
table ""interpersonal relat;jU>nship8 Among mem- 
bers of group. \/ I 

Higher value upon independence fro^ii group con- 
straint^ than among males. Lower jscore on con- 
formity suggests that f.emales are jnot qultb^ as 
concerned abdut personal security las are Sunny- 
dale malei^. " . • ' < I 

Seype interpretation as given for Sunnydale males 

Compliance, with group norms hlghliy valued but 
femalRS are more predisposed than males to at- 
tract attention to self and ex^rt leadership 
within and independence from those groups to 
which they belong. * 



*See Table 7.6 for meanings assigned to column headings. 
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Table 7.11 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEII VALUE SCORES FROM T»E SPV AND THE SIV 
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-.20»'» 


.OU 


-•06 


-.01 
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Conformity. (C) 


.05 • 




-.51»» 


. -.13 • 


• 




Recognition (R) 


.07 


-.08 




-.06 


* 

-.01 


-.ou : 


^dependtoce (ij 


-.07 


.03 


.'33»» 


.2l»» 


-.32»» 




^nevol^t^e 


-•13 


.05 


, -.02 


0 .08 


.02 




Leadership (L) ' 


~.l6** 


.32»» 


.06 '/ 


.01 


-.11^ 


-.12 


V 
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■ Note: la the Table the following significant 
symbols are used:' • - .05 level 

»» .01 level 
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POSITIVE 



Table 7.12 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS:" PUPIL VALUE PROFILE 

" From Statements " From Statements 

Statements -about Pupils 'about Certificated Sta*ff about School Curjiculum 



Harmonious relations 
vith others 

Togetherness 

Grouj) Loyaaty 

Obedi'tnce 



Sepurlty 
Agree^bleness 
AmUition; achievement 
Integration 
Neatnetjs, cleanliness 



'Sympathetic, underfttan- 
^ ding teachers 

Harmoniaus student^ 
teacher relations 

Cooperativeness 

Leftderahip 

Impc^rtial treatment 

Encouragement and sup- 
port fronj teathers / 



\ 



Athletic achievement 

Practical, useful, dovn^ 
to-earth courses 

Pu^il participation 

Racial/ethnic group • " 
cohes i venes s , s oli dayi ty , 
sense df identity 

Achievement 



NEGATIVE 
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Independence 

Autonomy 

Disorderliness, 
dirty ' ' ^ 

Factionalism 

Conflict between 
pupils 

Apathetic 

Divistveness 



Insensitive, unsym- 
pathetic teachers 

Favoritism 

Aloof ^ uncpmmuni- 
cative teachers 

Unfairness 

Unapproachable 
teachers 



1 i ; 



High intellectual activity 

Teacher dominance of class- 
room 

Limited pupil involvement' 

Abstract, erudite, intangible 
courses and course work ' 



In general, the veaue profile constructed from the ethnographic 
data is quite similar to the profile revealed by the Gordon Personal 
and Interpersonal Value inventories. A'^ew features, however, warrant 
additional ccpunent. Although one might infer from the test data that 
Synnydal^^pupiis place moderately high value on academic achievement, 
the ethnographic data reveals that when pupils express a desire to ac- 
hiove they generally refer exp^-icitly to. athletic rather than scholarly 
accomplishments . With the excjption of Orientals, most pupils place 
considerably less value on achievement in courses requiring abstract 
thought or which -do not seem to have any immediate and dire c-^ applj.ca- 
tio^ to everyday problems. 

Pupil statements about -their peers also un^ei4 core the ejctremely 
high, value placed on the maintenance of racial imft- ethnic group soli-r 
darity* This finding is entirely consistent with the pervasive belief 
•among minority, pupils that the various racial and ethnic minorities 
must forge themselves into effective political units to exert greater 
control ov^r the school and commvmity structures that influence their 
daily lives, 

The California Personality Iriveritory 

CPI d^ta was desired to complement the Gordon and ethnographic va-. 
lue data and to allow more elaborated descriptions of 1;he modal person- 
ality orientations of pupils. The CPI is an appropriate instrument for 
this- purpose because it is designed tg be used by normal subjects rather 
than those with severe problems of personal or interpersonal adjustment. 
The various scales, devisfed to yield descriptions of broad personal and 
.social relevance, focus on -personality factors that are positive and 
generally recognized as important for social living. 



The CPI Is a self-administered inBtnment containing kOO items that 
yield eighteen standard scores, one for each of the variables grouped 



facet of interpersonal psychology and, taken together, they are intended 
to provide a comprehensive description of the individual from a social 
Interaction perspective. The CPI is designed^o take about minutes, 
although several pupils at Sunnydale with poor reading skills vere un-- 
eblc to complete all items in the test in the 50 minute period alloted. 
The validity of those protocols irtiich were paxtlal3y~'ii7compre^ 
significantly affected, however, because the last dozen test items are 
included only f6r trfie ease of scoring. Scales measured by the CPI are 
as follows: , , . 

Class I: Measure of Poise, Ascendancy, and Self-assurance 



under four more inclusive 




Each scale covers one important 



1. Do .Ocminanqe 

'2\ Cs Capacity for Status 

3. Sy Sociability 

Sp Social Pressure 

5 . Sa Self -acceptance 

6. Wb Sense of Well-being 



Class II: Measures of Socialization; Maturity, and Resppnsibility 



7- 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11, 
12. 



Re 
So 
Sc 
To 
Gi 
Cm 



Responsibility . 
Socialization 
Self-control 
Tolerance ' 
Good Impression 
Communality 



Class III: Meeisures of Achievement Potential and IntellectueuL 
Efficiency 



13. Ac 
Ik. Ai 
15. le 



Achievement via Conformance 
Achievement via Independence 
Intellectual Efficiency 



Class IV: 



Measures of Intellectual and Interest Modes 



16. Py 

17. Px 

18. Fe 



Psychological-mindedness 

.Flexibility 

Femininity 
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A description of the purpose o each scale together with the personality 
traits ordinarily associated wioh both high and low scorers on each ap- 
pears in Table 7.13. The data yielded by the CPI, like that obtained 
from the two Gordon instnanents, is interpreted by reference to estab- 
lished mean scores for both male and female high school samples. , 

Table 7.1^+ reveals consistently low scores on all scales with rela- 
tively little <clear-cut differentiation among the first three classes of 
variables. These low scores, parti ciilar^y on the Class II variables, in- 
.dicate that Sunnydale males are experiencing considerable difficulty in ^ 
adjusting to the requirements of eveiyday living. The profile suggests ^ 
that -^hey tend to be a rebellious, impulsive, opinionated grotip of young 
men, lacking the tolerance, resourcefulness, self-control and trusting 
out-look that are considered prerequisites, to successful societal adjusts 
ment- The elevated scores on Sa and Py variableis suggest that the rebel- 
li,ous", self-seeking tendencies characteristic of S\mnydal6 mfiiLes are most 
likely to te expressed. in aggressive verbal behavior. 

- ) ' ■ ■ ' 

. The below norm scores for all three scedes in Class III indicate that, 
to the extent Sunnydale males are inclined to strive to attain goals, li- 
mited intellectual efficiency truncates their efforts. Tlie lack of a strong ^ 
academic orientation and the retarded academic skills indicated by these 
low scores suggest that Sunnydale males are having considerable difficulty 
achieving even the minimum academic standards set by the School. 
V Aside froia the interpretations given to various score configurations 
in Table 7.15* this entire configuration of low scores underlines the con- 
clusion that Sunnydale males perceive their world as inherently hostile. 
In fact, the score furthest below the norm is on that scale that measures 
the individual's degree of disillusionment and self-doubt. This particularly 
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Table T.13 
THE CALIFORNIA PEBSONALITY INVENTORY 



IligK Scorers 
Tend to be seen as' 



/ 



Scale and Purpose 



Low Scorers 
Tend to be seen as 



CLASS I: MEASURES OF POISE, ASCENDANCY, ANI>^ SELF-ASSURANCE 



Aggressive, confident ^ per- 
sistent, and planful, as. 
being persuasive and ver-« 
bally fluent, aa self-* 
reliant and Independent; 
and as having leadership 
potential and initiative 

Anbitiaus j active , force- 
ful » insightful, ^resource- 
ful, SQd versatile; as 
being ascendant jsind self- 
seeking; effective in 
communication ; and as 
haviog personal scope and 
breadth of interests 



Outgoing, enterprising, 
anic^ ingenious; as being 
competitive and forward; 
arid ap original and flu- 
ent in thoiight 



Clever, enthusiastic,, 
imaginative, quick, in- 
formal, spontaneous, and 
talkative; as being active 
htiA vigorous; and as 
having an e^ressive, ebul- 
lient nature 

Ii^telligent , outspoken, 
shajrp-witted, demanding, 
aggressive, and self- 
centered; as being per-r 
suasive and verbally 
fluent; and as possess- 
ing self-confidence arid 
self-assurance ' 

Energetic, enterprising, 
alert, ambitious, versa- 
tile; as being productive, 
active; as valuing work 
and effort for its own 

ERIC 



1. Do (Dominance) To as- 
ess factors of leadership 
ability » dominance » persis- 
tence, and social initiative 



Retiring, inhibited, common- 
place » Indifferent, silent 
and unassuming; as being slow 
in thou^t and action; as 
avoiding situations of tension 
and decision; and as lacking 
in self-confidence 



2. Cs (Capacity for Status) 
To serve as an index of ^ah 
individual's capacity for 
status (hot his actual or 
achieved status). The scale 
attempts^ to measure the per* 
sonal qualities and attributes 
which underlie and lead to ^ 
status 

3. Sy (Sociability) To id- 
entify persons of outgoing, 
sociable,^ participative tem- 
peraments 



Apathetic f shy, conventloneJ^ly 
dull, mild,, sinqple, and slow; 
as being stereotyped in think- 
ing; restricted in outlook and 
interests; and as being uneasy 
in new or unfamiliar social 
situations 



k. Sp (Social t*resenc,e) To 
assess factors such as x>oi8e, 
spontaneity, and self-cbnfi- 
deAce in pex^onal and social 
interaction * 

5* Sa (Self -acceptance) To 
assess factors such as sense-, 
of i)ersonal worth, self-accep- 
tance, and capacity for inde- 
pendent thinking and action 



6. Wb (Sense of Well-being) 
To identify persons who mini- 
mize their worries and com- 
plaints, and who are relati- 
vely free from self-doubt and 
disillusionment 



A\^ard, cpnventionflil, j^uiet, 
submissive, and unas8\iaing, as 
being detached and passive in 
; attitude; and as being sugges- 
tible and overly influenced by 
others' reactions and opinions 

Deliberate, moderate, patient, 
self-restrained, and simply; 
as vacillating and uncertain in 
decision; and as being literal 
and unoriginal in thinking and 
Judging 



Methodical, conservative, de- 
pendable, conventional, easy-^ 
going, and quiet; as self-abasing 
and given to feelings of giiilt 
and self-blame; and as being 
passive in action and narrow 
in interests 



Unambitious, leisurely, awkward, 
cautious, apathetic, and conven- 
tional; as being self -defensive 
and apologetic; constricted in 
thought and action 



7 



ui 



'High Scorers 
Tend to be seen as 



Scale and Piurose 



Lev Scorers 
Tend to be seen as 



CLASS II: MEASURES OF SOCIALIZATION, MATURITY, AND RESPOl^SIBILITY 



Planful, responsible, 
thbroiigh, progressive, 
capable, dignified, inde* ^ 
pendent; as being conscien- 
tfous and dependable, re-- 
sourceful and efficient; as 
alert to ethical and moral- 
issues 

Serious, honest, indus* 
trious, modest, obliging, 
sincere, and steady; as 

— being conscl e nti o u a-and- 

responsible; as being 
sfilf-denying and cbnfor- 
ming 



Calm, patient, practical, 
slow, self-denying. Inhi- 
bited, thoughtful, deli- 
berate; BiS being strict 
and thoi^ough in their 
own work and In their 
expectation for others; 
and as being honest and 
conscientious ^ 

Enterprising, informal, 
quick, tolerant, clear- 
thinking, resourceful; . 
as being intellectually 
able and verbally, fluent j 
and as having broad and 
varied interests 

Co-operative, ent^er- 
prising, outgoing, soci- 
able, warm, helpful; as 
being concerned with 
makin^t a good impression; 
as beifig diligent and 
persistent 

« 

Dependabl-e, moderate, 
tactful, reliable, sin- 
cere, patient, steady, 
realistic; as being 
honest and conscientious; 
eis having common sense 
and good Judgement 



7. Re (Responsibility) Tto 
identify persons of conscien- 
tious, responsible, and depen- 
dable disposition and tenqpera- 
. ment 




8. So (Socialization) To in- 
dicate the degree of social 
matiirity, integrity, and recti- 

"attained 



9v Sc (Self-control) To as- 
sess the degree and adequacy 
of self-reg\ilation and free-^^ 
dom from impxilsivity and self- 
centeredness 



10. /To (Tolerance) To identi- 
fy^ersons with permissive, 

^accepting, and non- Judgemental 
social beliefs and attitudes 



/ 



11. 6i (Gtood Impression) To 
identify/ persons capable of 
creating^ a favorable impres- 
sion, ctnd who are concerned 
about ^low others react to 
them / 



12. Cm (Communality) To in- 
dicate the degree to irtiich €Ui 
irldividual's reactions euid re- 
sponses, correspond to the modal 
("cofiimon") pattern established 
for the inventory 



Immature, moody, lazy, awkward, 
changeable, disbelieving; as 
being influenced by personal 
bias, spite, dogmatism; and as 
under-controlled and infills ive 
in behavior 



Defensive, demanding, opinion- 
ated, resentful, stubborn, 
head-strong, rebellious, undepen- 
dable; aa being guileful and 



deceitful in deali^ng with others; 
and as given to excess , e^diibi- 
tion, and ostentation in tbel^ 
behavior 

Impulsive, shrewd, Excitable, 
irritable, self-centered, unin- 
hibited; as being aggressive , 
and assertive; as overen^hasizing 
personal pleasure and self-gain 



Suspicious, narrow, aloof, 
wary, retiring; as being passive 
and overly Judgemental in atti- 
tude; and as disbelieving and 
distrustful in personal and 
social outlook 



Inhibited, cautious , ^shr^d, 
wary, aloof, reseptful; as 
being cool ahd distant in their 
relationship's with others; as 
being self-centered and too 
little concerned with the needs 
and wants of others 

Impatient, changeable, com-, 
plicated, imaginative., dis- 
orderly, nervous, restless, 
confused; as being guileful 
and deceitful; inattentive 
and forgetful; and as having 
internal conflicts and problems 
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High Scorers 
Tend to be seen as 



Scale and Purpose 



Low Scorers 
Tend to be seen as 



CLAflS III : MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT POTENTIAL AND INTELLECTUAL EFFICIENCY 



Capc^bie, co-operative, ef- 
ficient, ; organized, reepbn- 
flible, stable, sincere; jas 
being persistent and Indus- 
triojus; and as valuing in- 
tellectual activity and in- 
tellectual achievement 

Mature, forceful, strong, 
dominant, demanding, and 
fores Ighted; as being 
independent and se^f- 
-reliant^ as.4iaving-Si^e*— 
rior intellectual ability 
and Judgement 



13. Ac t Achievement via 
cbnformity) To identify 
those factbrs 'of inter^t 
and motivation 3^ch faci- 
litate achieyei^ent in any 
setting where' conformance 
is a positive behavior. 

ik. Al (Achievement via ^ 
independence) Ta Identify 
tlresei factors of interest 
and motivation which faci- 
-J-itate achievement in any 
-getting >rtiere autonomy 
and independence are posi- 
tive behaviors 



Efficient, clear-thinking, 
capable, intelligent, pro- 



15^. le 

ciency) 



^Intellectusa effiv 

^ . , ^- -^^ , To indicate the 

gressive, planful, thorough, degree of personal and in- 
resourcjBful; as being alert, tellectual efficiency which 
and well-informed; as . the individual has attained 

plading a high value on 
cognitive and intellectual 
matters 



CLASS IV: MEASURES OF INTELLECTUAL AND INTERiST MODES 



Coarse » stubborn, aloof, awk- 
ward, insecure, opiriionated; 
as easily disorganized under 
stress or pressures to conform; 
as pessimistic about their oc- 
cupational futures 



Inhibited, anxious, cautious, 
dissatisfied, dull, w^ry; as 
beipg subuiissive and compliant 
before authority; as lacking 
in self-insist and self- 
undersj^ding 



Cautious , (^nfused, easygoing, 
deffensive, , shallow, unambitious; 
as being convent ioneUL ajid stereo- 
typed in. thinking; lacking in 
self-direction and self -discipline 



\ 



Observant^ spontaneous, 
quick, perceptive, talk- 
atfvt, resourceful, 
changeable; as being 
verbally fluent and so- 
cially ascendant; as 
being rebellious toward 
rules , restrictions 

Insightful, informal, 
adventurous^ confident, 
humorous, rebellious, 
idealistic, assertive, 
and egoistic; as being ' 
sarcastic ar.d cynical; ) 
as highly concerned with^ 
personal pleasure and 
diversion 



l6, Py (PsychologiccLL- 
mindedness) To measure the 
degree to which the> indivi- 
dual is ^interested in, and 
responsive to, the ii 
needs, motives, %nd 
iences of others 



Lruier 
^^er- 



Apathetic, peaceable, serious, 
cautious, unassuming; as beiVig 
slow and deliberate; in tempo; 
as being overly conforming and 
conventional * 



17. Fx (Flexibility) To ^ 
indicate the degree of flexi- 
bility and adaptability of a 
person •s thinking and social 
behavior 



Deliberate, cautious, worrying, 
industrious, guarded, mannerly, 
methodical, rigid; as being 
formal *and pedantic in thought; 
as being overly deferential to 
authori,ty, custom, tradition 



Appreciati^ve, patient, 
helpful, gentle, mode- 

jMte; respectful, sym- . 

jl^thetxc 



18. Fe (Femininity)' To 
assess the masculinity or 
femininity of interests • 
(High scores indicate more 
feminine interests, etc),. 



Outgoing, hard-headed^ ambitious, 
masculine, robust, restless; ^ 
manipulative and opportunistic; 
,blunt and direct; impatient 



ll 



Variable 



High School 
Ifale Mean 
Scores 
(H « 3.572) 



Table 1,1^' . 

* 0 

CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
Differences ftoia l^eans 
(Mean Raw Scores) 



Do 



23.2 



Cs 



15.3 



3y 



21.5 



Sp' 



Sa 



Wb 



Re 



32. T 



l8.T 



3'3.5 



26,7 



So 



' To 

-V— I 



' ' 17.6 



Maler— 
Sunny dale ~ 
(N « 6o) 

North . 

Sunnydale 
. (N * 82) 



High Schdol 
Female M'tan 
Scores • 
(N « U.056) 



-.9 



-.9 



-1.2 



-1.0 



23.7 



16.0 



-.6 



-.1 



21. U 



-.2 



+1.5 



■31.1 



+.3 



-U.9 -U.2 -'kTO -U.O 



+1.0^ -3.1 



18.9 3h,6 



.I4.5" -U.k 



30.0 



-l.« 



39.1* 



18.7 



Females 
Sunnydale 
(N » 36) 



-3.0 



-2.7 -1.9 -.9 



-1.1 



-5.3 . -h.S -3.8 -U.2 



North 
5\innydale 
(N « 82) 



-1.5 



.9 



+1.7 +.5 



-3.6 



4.3 -k.6 -1.2, 
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Thble 7.iU (cont'd) 

CALIFORNIA PEPSONAliTt INVENTORY 
Diff«rence8 trjon Means 
(Meisw Raw Sdorea), 



Sc 



Variable 



Gi 



Cn 



Ac 



Ai 



Ic 



Fx 



.Fe 



High School 
I4ale Mean 
..Scores 
(H « 3.572) 



25.3 . 15.1 25.2 22.3 lh.6 3S.6 9.2 



9.1 



15. U 



Males 

Sunnydale 
(N - 60) 



-2.1 -2.8 -2.2 



-1.5 , -r.O . -3.8 +.U 



-l.U 



+1.0 



North 

Sunnydale 
(N » 82) 



-3.6 -2.9 -1.6 -1.6 +.U 



-2.5 +1.0 



+ .1 



-.1 



High School 
Female Mea^ 
Scores 
(N « U.056 



27.6 15.7/ 26.1 2U.I 15.5 3h.k 8.7 



8.9 



2U.I 



Females 
Sunnydale 
(N « 36) 



-3.2 -2.2 -\.2 -1.6 -1.1 -3.T 



+ .1+ 



-.7 



Nortl\^ 
Sunnydale 
(N ^ 82) 



-3.6 -3.6 -.8 -2.1» +1.3 -1.7 +.7 



+ .7 



-.1 
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low score, the lack of "balance between intellectual drive, social skills, 

responsibility and maturity', and the rather uninspiring characteristics 

> ' . I ^ ' , ■ \ , . 

of all other aspects of the profile siaggest that Sunnydale males are con- 

fronted with a number of formidable problems in their efforts to adjust 

to American society • 

Tlie modal personality profile for Sunnydale females (see Table 7.l6) 

generally is aarked by the same cheLracteristics as the Svumydale male pro- 

file, although there pre some significant differenceiaL. The specially lov 

I. 

scores on all Glass I gcales'^ndicate ^hat Sunnydale females are even more 
lacking in the personal confidence and other social skills required for 
optimal interpersonal adjustment* These scores suggest a much greater de- 
gree of passivity than among Sunnydale males, and indicate that the/ are 
ruch less inclined .to openly rebel or exhibit the aggressive behaviors 
that characteriM their male count eiTparts . The lower score on Py .in Class 
III underscores the more apathetic and peaceable nature of the girls as 
contrasted with the openly rebellious, impiasive inclinations of Sunnydale 
males . 

Siaimnary and Conclusions 

The test and ethnographic data presented above, therefore, indicates 
that the Sunnydale pupil (a) finds himself in a hostile environment, parti- 
cularly in the school; (b) lacks the personal and interpersonal skills to 
cope with this environment; or, at least, lackg those skills which would 
allow him to succeed in traditionally defined ways; (c) values achievement 
in those areas (athletics and "practical" as opposed to "academic" courses) 
in which he is most able to succeed; and (d) sees group solidarity as a 
means to both personal security and the achievement of structural change. 
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- • ' ' . Table 7.15 .. . 

SUM4ABY OF ;gUNNYDj(Ui: MALE PERSONALITY ORIENTATIONS BASED 
ON AN ANALYSIS OF THE INTERACTION AMONG SCALES IN EACH CLASS .OF VARIABLES IN THE CPI 



Score Configurations* 



Very 
Sigh 



Moderately 
High . 

Sa 




Moderately 
Low 



Do, Cs, Sy, ' Wb 
Sp 



Cm 



Re, So, 
Sc,To, 

Gl 



Interpretation 

Class I;y Measures of Poise, Ascendancy and Selt^ 
Assiirajp^ce 

Generally lacking' in the social skills and person- 
al qualities requisite to leadership'' and status. 
Males "^are unusually cautious, self -defensive, 
restricted in outlook and int^^rests. Their 
impaired social skills ^ar^e maixifest in their 
predisposition to exhibit outspoken, demanding, 
aggressive, self-seeking behaviors, < 

Class II; , Measurea of Socialization, flaturity 
and Responsibility 

Ve:^ deficient in the afea of responsibility and 
interpersonal maturity. Data suggests tJiat they 
are highly rebellious, demanding. Intolerant and 
impulsive — orientations which are characteristic 
of individuals experiencing considerable social * 
friction and difficulty in adjusting to role expeo* 
tations. Very low scores on all but one scale in- 
dicate that Sunnydale males exercise limitisd cont*- 
rol over self. 



Ac, Ai 



le 



Class III: Measures of Achievement Pbtentiel and 
Intellectual Effipiency 

Academic achievement* well below it's proper level; 
generally rejecting of academic and in^tellectual 
pursuits. To the extent that Sunnydale males are 
motivated to achieve, their grossly impaired intel- 
lectual functioning impedes their "efforts to suc- 
cessfully do so. 
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Score Configurations* 



Veiy . Moderately 
Hltai > High 



Py , Fe ' - 



Modeirately 
Low ■ 



Fx 



• See Tfable 7.6 — Gordon material. 



TaUe T.,X5 (cont'd) 



Very 
Low 



Interpretation 



'Class IV: Measures of Iniellectual euid Interest 
Mbdes 

Oenerally self-assertive i verbally aggressive and 
rebellious toveurds rules! restrictions and con- 
straints, yet lacking th|B capacity and/ or Inclina- 
tion to be highly manipulative In dealing with 
others. Quite rigid and constricted in thoi^^ht. 
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' • . Table 7.l6 

SUMMARY OF ^UNlftOALE FEMALE PERSONALITY' 0RIE5TATI0NS BASED 
ON All AIIALYSIS OP THE INTERACTION- AMpNG SCALES IN EACH CLASS OF VARIABLES IN 'THE CPI 



Score Configtxrations* 



Moderately 
High 



Moderately 

Low 

I- ' 

Sy.Sp.Sa 



Very 
Lov 

Do,C8, 

Wb 



Re ,So , 
Sc,To 



Interpret^ion 

Class 1: Measures of Poise, Ascendancy, and 
Self-Assurance 

t 

Very. vithdr awn. Inhibited, unresponsive and affli- 
cted by considerable self-dbtlbt . -Generally unambi- 
tious, cautious, self-dttfe^siy^ and apologetic. ' 
iniey 'are inclined to be much /Less self-assertive, 
aggressive and put spoken tharl are S'onnydale males. 

Class II: ^Measures of Socialization, Maturity 
and Responsibility 

This coftfiguration of extremely loir scores suggests 
that Slinnydale females' are expe^rlenclng the same 
critical problems in making satisfactory social 
adjustment as their male counterparts, l^ese data. 
Indicate that ferdales are .inclined to ha as equally 
rebellious and impulsive as males, however, the 
lover ^scores on Sa, Do and Cs in Class I and Py in 
Class III reveal that females are not as predispo-* 
add as Sunnydale males to ^overtly express their 
rebellious inclinatior^s; 

Class III: Measures of Achievement. Potential and 
' ^ Intellectual Efficiency 



Ai,Ac 



le 



8 



Same interpiretation as given for Sunnydale mafes 



Class IV: - Measures of Intellectual; an(3. Interest 
Modes 



Fx 



Py,Fe 



' BELIEF/ VAIiUR ORIENTATIONS OF THE CERTIFIQATED STAFF, 

^8 a general rule, there is ajhi^er degree of consistency in the 

•• . ' . ' , • • ••• 

beliefs about school personnel and school Structures 8i||ong the certlfi- 

' ' ' ' ... ' ' ■ •■ ■■ ■ .. 

' caled staff tiiSn among Sunnydale students . This can be attributed mainly 

■■ ' ■■>•■'' 

to the slmllar4^ty In socialisation tod educational experiences of the pro- 
fessional staff and the close spatial proximity that allows for fr^Quent 
Interewjtion. ■ 

The hig^i decree of patterning in the belief systems of teachers If 
clearly revealed by^ the data obtained on the perceived' characteristics 
of students belonging to the various racial and ethnid groups in the Sun- , 
nydale student body. For example, there is nearly universal > Accord as to 
the defining attributes of Oriental pupils (see Table 7.17). 

In general. Oriental pupils are b'blieved to be highly achievement 

oriented, tp possess .unsui»pas8ed Intellectual and leadership capabilities, 

■ ■ 1 •' ♦ • 

and to be dependable, cooperative and highly receptive to the educational 
experiences of fered by the school. These attributes of Or^entid pupils 
are thought to be developed as^ a resxat of * socialization and cultural ex- 

I " e. * 

periences lunique to the Japanese and ChincSse-^tanerican communities; nearly 
every faculty member made explicit reference to the iiature of the 02;iental 
^family structure and sanctions believed to be applifed to Oriental pi5)ila 
who do poorly in school. ' The following, exerpt from an interview with one 
of the counselors typifies this configuration of beliefs. 

Counselor: The kid is a^high achiever and he was getting" worried about 
his grade in Mr. Jones' class. This boy is \ai Oriental fel 
low and he really wants- to get^those grades .V,^^ 
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Table T.17 " 
IHHERENT AND BEHAVIORAL (miUlGTBRISTICS OP ORIENTAL 
PUPIIfi AS PERCEIVED BY THE CERTIPT GATED STAFF r 



Characteristics 

Want to g^Lt ahead, achleyement oriented^, 
want best Jobs, vlll be professionals 

Get ^ good grades, do veil In schopl 

Hard workers, try hard, never qixit working ^ 
work fast 

Smart, high Intelligence, very capable, can 
do 'college work 



Number of Certificated 
Staff Mentioning (N ? 61|) 

. 53 

22 . . 
21 



Parents check up on kids, concerned about their 
children, parents get after their kids 

Dependable, very responsible, reliable, stable 

Interested in school, like school ^ 

Independent, can get things done by themselves 

Good family background 

High leadership ability, can run school by th'em- 
selves, good leaders 

Want recogoltloo, like to be looked up to 
Always does what teacher 'wants, submissive ,pas si ve 
Good attendance, pever cut c^bbb 
Participate in school activities, Join clubs 
Dependent upon teachers , want teacher guidance ' 

s ■ 

» Shrewd, smart operators 
Infnature^ haven't grown up 

Like to be by themselves, stay with their own group 
Wear neat* euid clean clothes, always properly dressed 



17 
16 
11 
11 
11 

9 

7 
6 
6 
6 
k 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Interviewer: Do«b that t.end to be true of Oriental kids in general? 
, Counselor-: Oh, yes. These Chinese parents rtaily .get after their 

kids to do well in toool. If they get A's and B's that's 
s • 6k, but if, they drop to C's their parents are after them. 

Interviewer: How well do Oriental piqpi Is actually perform in class? 

', ' y - * * 

\ 

. Counselor: . They all get the push to succeed in school." The kids are' 
all iriterested, do their work a^dl get it done right. Just 
give them an assignment and it'll get done. 
Interviewer: Have you talked to many Oriental parents? 
Counselor: Sure, I have.^ They check up on their kids. I'll tell you 
something else top. If these kids don't make it in school 
they'll hear not only from their parents but their rela- 
tives too. Ihese kids cure under pressure. 
Interviewer: How do the Black and Mexican kids do relative to the Chi- 
nese and other Oriented students?. 
Counselor:' In terms of academic achievement they don't do wpll but 

they don't have their parents behind them. 
Another prevalent, yet qiiietly expressed belief is that the intellec- 
tual capabilities of Oriental pupils surpass those of all other Sunnydale 
pupils. The caution with which this belief is expressed is due to the 
|pute awareness among faculty members of the racial sensitivities of pupils 
and to the possibility of being labelled racist if gne openly discusses per- 
ceived differences between the various racial and ethnic groups. The follow- 
ing discussion typifies both the pervasiveness of these beliefs and the ge- 
neral conversational context in which they are articulated: • 
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Teacher: (intervening in a diecuaaion durihg the noon lunch hour) 
John, I don't think anybody i? against measures being ta- 
>ken to bring certain schools up td standards or to pro- 
vide echolarships. But, let's face it. A kid who really 
wants an education here can get it. All I'm saying is 

, ^ that w;e shouldn't be pushing kids at Sunnydale into college, 

They Just don't have the ability to do it. 

/■ 

Interviewer: Are there many kids who /do have the ability? 
Teacher: Sure there are some. But ijhat year over 30% went and you 
^ know these kids got over ^^00,000 in scholarships. It's 

really no use sending a lot of them either. They Just 

aren't ,prepared. . 

/■ 

Interviewer: .Which kids are prepared and capable of going on? 
Teacher: Well, until last year about 10% of the student body went 
on to college and,. most of them wei« Oriental students. 

That's about the per cent that is capable of doing college 

/ 

work. ' 
Interviewer: Are there any Blacks and Mexican J capable of going to 
college? 

Teacher: Some, but not many. They Just don't have it, that's all, 
and it's a real disservice to keep pushing them to go. 

This teacher went on to explain how he would prefer to restructure 
the curriculum to place greater, emphasis on vocational arts - an instruc- 
tional program h^ perceived as better suited to the intellectual capabili- 
ties of most Sunnydale students. 

The general characteristics ascribed to Negro pupils by teachers are 
the obverse of those imputed to Orientals. As Table 7.l8 indicates, they 
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perceive Black pupils to be impulaive, self-seeking individuals unable 
to discipline themselves to attain academic and econooic succeaa. Ne- 
groea are perceived aa unreaponaive to teacher efforta and^ generally pre-r 
diapoaed to make demands instead of acquiring the knowledge or skills 
required to attain their^ goals. Teachers generally believe that the 
qualijiles ascribed to Negro pupils are a consequence of either limxted ' 
inherent capabilities or cultural deprivation.' The following exerpt sug- 
gests these beliefs: 

Teacher: You haven't read anything by Susan Langer^ have you? 

^rvlever: \L can't recall that I have. 
Teacher : Well^ I vas looking at something she wrote last nlc^t. 

She sure Is good. She va» talking about people who dciv't 
read or think. She's rl^t. People are getting more stu- 
pid. 

Interviewer: You really think 80? i 
Teacher: Sure, you know that early in this year I tried to get xny 
students interested in the historical llterature^that was 
particLLly responsible^ for the development of our basic 
freedoms but I couldn't do it, I tried to get them to 
read ThomaB Paine 's comments about basic human freedoms 
and Ben Franklin but they wouldn't do it. They €u:en't 
interested in really thinking about these kinds of things. 
They Just want to spout off. It's been that way for a 
couple of years now. Do you know that for the last 13 
years I've been teaching und^ rprivileged Blacks. One 
thing that anybody in my position can see is that the 



Table 7.18 

INHERENT AND BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NEGRO 
PUPILS AS PERCEIVED bV TH3E CERTIFICATED STAFF 

CharacteriBticB Nuniber of Certificated 

Staff Mentioning (N ■ 67) 

.... 

Troublemakers, uncooperative, discipline 

problems, .disruptive, disobedient, rebellious 59 

Alvaya making demands , insist that they j^^et their 

way, give ultimatims v " ; Uo 

■ ^ '"^ ^ 

Disrespectful towards teachers, dislike teachers, 

suspicious of teachers, treat teatchers like cops 26 ^ 

Militant, becoming militant, getting pushy * 2k 

Poor attendance, always tardy, cut class, don't. 

come to school 20 

EducationeLily retarded or handicapped, behind 

academically 17 

Ignore sirhool affairs, don't participate in student 
activities, won't support the student body, l6 

Culturally deprived, underprivileged ^ l6 

Only care for sports, like athletics, come to school 

for sports / ik 

Boisterous, noisy, spout off, loudmouths 10 

NeVer do assignments, avoid work, don't want to learn 9 

Look for fights; always at necks of Mexicans., want 

to settle everything with fists 8 

Victims of discrimination and racism, have been put 

down, haven't had a chance , 7 

» 

Irresponsible, not very dependable 7 

Poor, family backgrpijuid, bad home life 7 

Not interested in school, hate school 7. 

Don't want to integrate; want to keep to themselves 7 

Wear flashy clothes, "far out" dressers 6 

Immature, children 5 

Want to learn, desire to do well in school ' 5 



/ 



, Teacher: (cont'd) older generatlQn of Negroes • I mean the ones 

vho vent to school /eijrs ago and are now middle aged, i^ome 
of them were good students and really coxild think. There 
weren't tqo many but at least we had ^ome Tealrly good stu- 
^ dents vho did read and think about these things. But now 
you can't get kids to think about Paine. Black kids now 
\re interested in making noise.. 
Interviewer: What you think accounts for this change? 
Teacher: It's really hard to say. 

Interviewer: Have you heaz'd any Blacks complain about not having 
the freedoi^s that Paine talked about? 
. Teacher: Of course not. IHiey haven* t even thought about them. If 
they did they wptild be able to esq^ress their ideas about 
them. They can't evto 40 that. Bo you know that a lolj of 
these Black kids graduate from here without even knowing 
how to write a sentence? I mean that , 
le perceived underprivileged nature of Negro^ pupils is particularly 
significant because the factors which contribute. to this deprivation are: 
'believed to be ones over which teachers have little control. For example, 
many teachers Islieve that 'Negro jJupils have inade^iuate role models in the 
home and that there is a general lack ojf adequate community and pcurental 
support for a sound educational program. These situations are perceived 
to Impede teacher efforts to educate Negro and other minority pupils: 
Teacher 1: (reading from papers he was grading) Listen to this, 
"Mr. nyself, I think..." That's wl^at this kid wrote. 
Isn't that something? 
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liitervier/er: Which student wrote that? 

Teacher 1: Just another one of my Black kids. V ' 

. • ' . . . _ , f . 

. 1 Teacher 2: What are we doing about teaching this, me 'and I stuff? 

i". * • ' ' 

Teacher i:^ There isn't anything we can do. We Just can't over- 

come these kids' family backgrounds. 'We're here at 

* , '. ' ' , ■ ' ■ - " 

school trying to taach the kids one' thing and then they . 

\ ' .* • • 

go home and do another. We just don't have the kids with 
US long enough to overcome it. • . 

I Inteinriewer: Are you saying that there is nothing you as teachers 
' can do7m ^ 

• Teacher,!: That 's -right. We. don't get the support from parents 

and they're not going to learn outside of school. 

^ ^ ' •/ 

Teacher 2: You know, I've found that thisrianguage thing has van 

• ^ V - 

effect on us. We find ourselves tfOking the way the 

i \ 
kijls !> ^ 

Teacher 1: I know it. Olie kids are actually dragging us down ra- 

the^^ than us bringing thexA up. 
Interviewer: What do jrou mean by that? ^ , 

Teacher 1: 1 mean that we should be teaching these kids how to read 
^ and speak right . But instead they have greater influ- 
ence on us. There's Just not a hell"^ a lot we can do 
about it either'. 

A smaller group' of teachers, however, see themselves as capable of 
iproviding educational leadership for the "culturally deprived" because 
of their strong affinity for Blacks. These teachers tend. to see them- 
selves as Liberal, idealistic persons "more concerned with helping to edu- 
cate deprived piapils than with the maintenance of **law-n-order" in the 
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school. Although this groiQ) tends to be more optimistic about the edu- 
cational progress of Black ^pupils, they too ar^ beset by doubts aboAit 
their ultimate success: ' 

Interviewer: I understand that you might be leayi»ig next year if 

the district cuts back on the teaching staff. Do you^ 
want to return next year? 
Teacher: Yes, T do. I like it here. 

Interviewer: Do you mean in Sunnydale or at Sunnydale High. 
Teacher: At Sunnydale High. 

Interviewer: That^s interesting. I've heard many teachers say that 

they don't. Why do you want to stay? 
Teacher: I can get along well here because I have a feeling for Ne- 
groes. I used to go to a college that was in a ghetto area 
back in New Jersey. We didn't have any Negroes in our 
school but I used to do things out in the community. 
IntcTrviewer: What kinds of things did you do? 

Teacher: Well, over Thanksgiving we took baskets of food to people. 

At Christaas we'd have a party on the caii5)us,and would in- 
vite a lot of the poorer kids in the community to attend, 
I didn't have a lot of money myself then so I could appre- 
ciate it more. 

Interviewer: Do you get along well with the Black students here? 
Teacher:. Pretty well. The kids need lots of help here though. That's 

» 

Why I explain everything very^ carefully and go real slow. 
You know I teach math and you would be surprised how little 
the kids know. 

Interviewer: How do you feel about your success in teaching here? 
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Teacher: OK, but I also realize that there are limits to what ve 
can dp. I have a lot of syinpathy for them thoiagh and I 
take everything step by step so they dc :'t get lost. 

Aside ftom lUxiiitratlng a pattern of teacher beliefs aboXJit Negro ^ 
pupils, this conversation Is. particularly Instructive because it provides 
Insight Into her personality and that of others vho express similar vievs. 
She perceives that Negro pupils need her> because she undmtands their prQ«- 
blens and knows what to do about them. On the other hand^ it could be said 
that she needs to Instruct Negro p\q3llB. 

As Table 7*19 Indicates, Mexican pupils are considered similarly unln- 
terested in school^ continually absent, Iflkcking adiftquate parental support, 
academically retarded) and generadly deprived and underprivileged in nature. 
Mexican pupils howeVer are perceived to be less Impulsive, aggressive, de- 
manding and rebellious than Negro pupils. But as the school year progres- 
sed, an increasing number of teachers began to describe Mexican pxqpils in 
these terms, particularly when they began to see growing nximbers of Mexi^ 
can pupils Join or lend support to militant Chlcano organizations. 

Another pervasive belief among teachers, one that has profound social 
structural implications, is that the Mexican-American sub-culture is rela-- 
tively intact, isolated from Anglo culture, and constantly reinforced by 
close contacts with relatives in Mexico and with migratory farm workers. 
Although these perceptions lead teachers to believe that efforts to inter- 
vene in the habitual behaviors of Mexican pupils are likely to meet with 
limit ed snccenn, most feel that Mexicaii-Americans ought to try to learn 
the customs and acquire the cultural orientations that characterize the 



Table 7.19 ♦ 
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IHHERENT AND BEHAVIORAL CJIARACTERISTICS OF MEH CAN-AMERICAN 
PUPILS AS PERCEIVED BY THE CERTiriCATED STAFF 

^ CharacterlatlcB Number of Certificated 

Staff Mentioning (N » 6C 

Always absent, never come to class, cut 

school, poor attendance ^ k6 

Poor readers, academically retarded, can't 

read, far behind in school work, poor academic 33 

skills ' 

Language problems, speak poor English or . 

Spanish, have trouble coomunicatiug 27 

p 

Parents don't push kids, parents see no value 

in school, no parent support for kids 22 

Culturally retarded; backward, underprivileged, 

deprived 21 

Dislike s&hQol, don^t participate, could care 

less about school 19 

Cause trouble for teachers, rebel against teachers, 
uncooperative, discipline problems 19 

Never complete assignments, do little work in school 19 

Becoming more militant, support Brown Berets, make 

demands, pushing for changes 13 

Won't give up their culture, don't want to change, 

close ties to Mexico, want to keep family traditions 12 

Respect the teacher, polite, good kids, well mamered 12 

Docile, quiet, do what they are told 8 

Slow learners, not very sharp, incapable 8 

Strict parents, kids follow orders of parents, 

father dominates 6 

Big families, lots of kids 5 

Smart, sharp, could do well In school 5 

Lazy, "manana" attitude, always take their Own time k 

Lousy parents, poor family background 3 

Stick together, won't mix with other kids 3 



i: 



vhKe middle class In America* Ibess teachers feel tha^ Mexican resi-* 
dents have voluntarily <shcsen to beconc? citizens of tjbe United ^tates 
and therefore should no*^ insist that American institutions be i^usted^ 
tQ perpetuate Nexicau<»Aiierican cultural pattern^ 
Interviewer: (To - leacher af ^8L-) I've^^^ 

migh : crop or cut back ythe EBL progrsm at ijiie high 



school level. Is th^t true? 
Teacher 1: I'v^heard that too^ But I don^t think they 




knov where 



stupid if 



ley are going to, cut back yet • It would be 

■ / 

they did. / , ' ! 

Intervieyfer: Why do you say that? 

i 

Teacher 1: lliere are Jvist too many kids around here thjsit can't 

speak English. Most of them are Mexican but then there 
are Orientals that the kids call FOB*s, you know, fresh 

i 

off the boat . ! 

I 

Teacher 2: You know, speaking of thin langxiage thing, j did you see 

! 

wh^re this legislator is trying to encourage Mexican 

i 

people to sign up to vote even though they | can't speak 
English? 

Interviewer: I've heard about thit. What do you think about it? 
Teacher 2: I Just don't buy It. That's w'ly we have ESL anyway. 
Interviewer: What do you think, Mike? 

veacher 3: Fred's right. For Christ's sake, I mean If these kldc 
are going to come up h^re they ought to learn English. 
If I went to live in Mexico, I wouldn't start telling 
Mexicans to speak English. 
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TcMh«r Ui Yea, but look, a lot of thai* klda learn Spanish first 
fron 'their parents. They speak it at hoow and then com 
to school r Sure, we ou^t to help then learn English, 
but after all, we shouldn't tell thia tl^at they have to 
— . live Juat like uii. Did you ever hear of the Treaty of • 
Quadalupef ^ 
Teacher You can*t vind back history, Charlie, niat's Just like 
the Indians are trying to do. If the kids vast to get 
«long in the vorld now they Just have to adjust, 
y Intiftrviever: What should the school be doing to help these kids ad- 
. Just? 

Teacher 5: Like Fred said it would be stupid to throw out ESL. We 

■ ■ * 

have to help them, get along in this society. 
Teacher 1: Another thing too is that a lot of kids have cosie hez>e 
fron Mexico. in the last 30-UO yean. They didn't have 
to come. ^ If the klda don't want to learn English then 
they shouldnH graduate or vote. What other country 
^ lets people come in and start telling; them what to do? 
Whereas a majority of Sunnydale teachers believe that Mexican pupils 
o\ight to be more responBlve to change, a small group of faculty members 
believe that the schools should help Mexican pvcplls reinforce their ethnic 
identity. In their view, teachers should recognize that Mexican pupils 
are cultiirally different and that they - and school administrators - ought 

r 

to learn more about Mexican and Black culture, discern what the people in 
the community want from the schools, and then adjust the curriculum accorr 
dlngly. They are convinced that, although Mexican pupils are* "good kids", 
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th«y lack th« organisational and leadership skllle required to bring 
•bout the ohangee they deeire. A principal role of teachers In Sunny-' 
. dale, as they see It, to help pupils acquire and fully develop these 
skills end leadership abilities. 1^' 

Substantial data on teacher and ftdBinistrfttor perceptions of their 
own roles was collected and this data, presented in Table 7.20, testifies 
to the overriding concern among teachers that teacher dooinance in the 
teacher-pupil role system be maintained. The school adtainistratlve staff 
is perceived as highly ineffective in maintaining the stability of this 
system because they are lax on pupil discipline, fall to fulfill their 
own supervisory responsibilities and, in general, lack the leadership qua- 
lities that are essential to ensure a smooth educational operation. Of ' 
the five top school adni.nl st^atora, only one is believed to have attained 
even a modicum of success in maintaining proper pupil discipline. Although 
adminlBtratoi«B are moat frequently , singled out for criticism, most teachers 
perceive that many of their peers also fail to exert adequate control over 
diaruptive pupils. This perceived negligence frequently is cited as a prin- 
cipal reason for what many teachers believe to be a continuous state of 
discord between segments of the faculty. 

in terms of thte ACSP research aims, those findings which bear upon tea- 
cher perceptions of their roles and of the teacblng-liaming processes are 
of critical importance. As Table 7.20 makes clear, teachers see tAemselves 
as experts in their respective fields. ^As profes rionals yith ar' 2ialized 
skills and knowledge, they believe that they should have a pivotal role in 
decision-making about all respects of the school. Thus they perceive their 
training to have prepared them to: . (a) participate in the selection, deve- 



loponent and ingplen^ntation of curriculua; (b) assume full co4trQl over 
their clasiroomii (c) evaluate the progress of pupils; and (^) partici- 
pate in the selection and evaluation of all professional school person- 
nel. , , ' • ' . 

- JLt is interesting, t^ not .thid^^ vhlle teachers share an elaborated 
pirofessional ideology, their self-conceptions as aeaberB of specialised 
academic ccnunltlee have more profound effects on their attitudes to- 
wards teaching. Although constrained by State Depcrtaent of Education 
and local mandates sbout vhat and hov they must teac]|;i» teachers perceive 
themselves to he relatively free to interpret assignments as they see 
fit. And the content vhich they select to transmit end their prescrip- 
tions for their own teaching behavior generally are consistent vith, this 
view of themselves as representatives of specific disciplines. 
The following exerpt illustrates these points: 

Interviever: Who decides what the teaching assignments vlll be for 
members of the social studies department? 

Teacher: We usiially work that out by ourselves although Mr. Cook 
(principal) actually makes the assignments • Everybody 
has their own specialty so ve try to arrange it so tl)at 
each persoh is teaching something he knows sbout. 

Interviewer: Are you saying that some teachers are assigned to teach 
subjects they know nothing ^bout? 

Teacher: I wouldr't say that exactly. But you know this business 

about seme teachers not knowing enough about ,^ what they are 
supposed uO be* teaching Just goes to prove that teachers 
teach whatever they want to. At the Senior level, for 
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A" . Table 7.20 

INHEI^ AND BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS OP ADMINISTRArORS 
AHD TEACHERS AS PERCEIVED BY THE CERTIFICATED STAFF 

Charadt eristics Number of Certificated 

. Staff Mentioning (N « 67)' 

Teacher Beliefs about School Administrators 

Weak administration, lax discipline, give In 

to kids; cave Ihto BSU, xnilltant Chlcanos^^ 63 

etc; won't throv out the "dirty 100"^ can't 

control kids 

A.Don't do theli* Jobs; never In halls, don't 
want to supervise, never where they eure 62 
supposed to be 

No leadership; administration doesn't ,knov 
what rules are; won't define iniles; vacillate 

Administration won't back teachers; give 
teachers no support; not dependable; won't 
help teachers; don't give a damn about teachers 

Vice-Principal (Black - male) won't discipline, - 
does nothing about school problems; too weak; 
ineffective 

Administration resists changes, wants status 
quo, won't try to deal with problems, won't 
support changes 7 especially curriculum. 

Good 10th grade dean (Black - female); shapes 
up kids;. tries to do good Job, effective, a 
''loner** in the administration 

Weak dli^trict administration; let pcurents push 
around; overrule the school deans; appoint people 16 
to positions on basis of color 

Teacher Beliefs about Teachers 

Some teachers lax on discipline; too lenient; 
don't give enough "blue slips", give in to k2 
students; too permissive 

Teachers are experts in their fields; know what 
should be taught; should decide ^at should be • 36 
taught, how subjects are taught; select courses 
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\ Union teachers are nore militant ; fight for 
^ teacher pay, better teacher benefit! 

mdk conflict between teachers; between^ 
teachers and deans; faculty divided; don't 
agree with one another 

Teachers are professionals and th\is should: 
have more say In running schools; have voice 
In teacher and administrator assignments, 
bargain with board, etc. 

Have United control over pupils because of : 
piqpll family backgrowd; court rulings; nature 
of Sunnydale pupllp, their past experience- 

Union teachers Intolerant, iron't reason with 
others, eict unprofessional, sxqyport demands 
of kids,, down on administrators 

Don't demand enou^ from kids; expect too 
little from pupils; should push kids harder; 
should make pupils vork 

Should teach In own fields - not their "minors"; 
teach what they are capable of teaching 

CTA teachers weak; won't stand up for their 
rights; no backbone 



Should communicate with kids; find out what's 
on the kids' minds; keep ear to ground 

Departments too clannish; coaches keep to 
themselves; no (or little) communication 
between departments; reading teachers apairt 
frda rest of English teachers 

Can b6st assess pupil abilities; know what 
kids can do, can't do 

Always in the dark; don't know what they are 
supposed to dQ; don't know rules 

Coaches support "athletbs who cause trouble, 
want teachers to leave athletes alone; let 
kids get away with everything 

Teachers like old school raarms; don't stick up 
for their rights; always pushed around; won't 
'organize 
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Teacher: (cont'd) example, ve are supposed to teach them a lot 
about government and Just a little economics. But I 
Just decided tha^vit vas about time that our kids at 
Sunnyda2re learn a little hit about the system before 
they start tearing it^dovn. So, vhat I am doing essen- 
tially is giving them a esomplete course in conparative 
economics. It's worked oixk pretty veil , too. 
Interviewer: You said that teachers teach what they want to teach. 

Aren't there boom legal reirbrictions? 
Teacher: Sure there are. But you know good and well MhtA hapxwns 
^egi the teacher gets into the clasdtoom. He interprets 
the rec^ulremente the way he wants to. Besides ^ vho*8 
going to check on him? 
Interviewer: littiat do you think accounts for the manner in which 

teachers interpret the requlreaentsT 
Teacher: Oh» that varies but most always teachers have had certain 
/ ^^kinds of training. That's what's important to them. For 

example 9 I've had training in economics and have learned 
a lot through working on my own investment accotmts . I 
think the kids can learn something from me about this. 
You'd be surprised how many of our kids know practically 
nothi^ng about our system. 
Interviewer: Do those of you in the social studies department reach 

agreement on vhat you will teach? 
Teacher: Sure we do. There has to be some parallels and continuity 
but again » the teacher has a lot of leeway. 



The other nine teachers in the social studies depeurtment support 
the findings that theeie self-conceptions profoundly affect their choice 
of subject natters. Of these, six stated explicitly that they were -ei- 
ther history or govenuaent teachers and that as such they ought to trans 
mit content from these areas as they have been traditionally defined. 
Only two expressed the view that concepts and ahalytlc"^^^ 
scholarr. in a variety of social science disciplines ought to be integra- 
ted into the existing curriculum. Ohese two teachers thought of them- - 
selves as interdisciplinarians and, as one might expect, they were ^ among 
those teachers highly receptive to curriculum innovations like that de- 

» T 

veloped by the ACSP. 

Whereas a majority of Sunnydale students consider the school curri- 
culum inadequate, the certificated staff is reasonably convinced that 
the curriculum compares favorably with other schools in the district. 

I 

I 

There are several inconsistencies however (Table 7.21). T^e existing 
curriculum, for example, places ,a heavy emphasis upon academic or col- 
lege preparatory subjects. Given the achievement /academic orientations 
of teachers in general it is not surprising that they perceive the ex- 
isting curriculum to be satisfactory. Their belief that the school dis- 
trict spends too much money upon sports programs is consistent with this 
orientation. It is interesting, however, to note the belief shared by 
many that a college pt-eporatory curriculum is not suited for a majority 
of Sunnydale pupils. Wese teachers feel that the school should take 
the appropriate steps to revitalize and expand the vocational arts pro- 
gram to better meet the perceived ueeds of Sunnydale pupils. 



Teachers have a highly conelstent set of beliefs about the teaching- 
learning processes (se^ Table 1*22), In general, they believe that learn- 
Ing Ib facilitated vhen the teachers are dominant In the teacher-pupil. ' 
role system. This dominance lnqplles that the^teacher selects » organizes ^ 
and presents information to the pupils » who. In tum» consume the mater- 
laLjia_prefl«nteAhXL!thejtea^^ Sunny dale pupils art? perceived 

as resistant to learning, teachers believe they must exercise their auth- 
orlty to ensure that pupils cooqplete their assignments. This point of 
view is illustrated by one teacher's comments: 

Jntervlever: I've heard some teachers say that Sunnydale pupils 

don't reedly want to learn. Do you think that's true? 
Teacher: I would say that that's true for quite a few kids. For 

example » this morning I had this idiot in class Just sit- 
ting there with his notebook open looking out the wihdow, 
whil^ I was lecturing. I *asked him why he wasn't writing 
and he Just sat there and looked at me. That makes me so 
damned mad when a kid won't aiiiswer. 
Interviewer: Some of the students in Mr, Gibb's class told me that 
this is a typical student response to lectures. Is 
that true? 

Teacher: Not in my class it isn't. I'm here to teach, not babysit. 
But then you often hear that from kids who^ are in classes 
where the teachers let them rxm wild. 

Interviewer: You said that some teachers let the kids run wild. 
What do you mean by that? 

Teacher: There^'s Just no organization, that's all. A few of the 
teachers simply don't teach a thing, that's why I have 

t^7 
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everything put together for the kids before class even starts. 
What I do is start the period by giving a l^ture and from there 
ve go into a dlscuBsion. fiy giving them a short lecture all of 
them can talk 'about what they have learned. That vay nobody la 
left out. You have to rennnber that one problem that every 
teacher faces at thls^chool ft ~the^or~re of the 

students. I don't think that it's very'profittble to let the kids 
spend a lot of time reading for this very reason. Besides, If I 
did that we Just couldn't finish the course. As it turns out, we 
usually don't finish anyway, but I think that it's important that 
we cover as much gz^und a3 possible. 

Although the beliefs expressed here are predominant, a very small group 
of teachers » most of whom see themselves as liberal, progressive types, per- 
ceive the tradltloned dominant role the classroom teacher as antithetical 

\ 

to key principles of learning. In their vlev the teacher must provide 

\ 

sufficient structure to the classroom learning, environment to ensure proper 
conceptual development. On the other hand, tl^ey feel that the student; rather 
than assume the passive role of consumer, must actively participate in a series 

0 

of carefully sequenced learning activities. These learning activities, they 
feel, should take place both in the classroom and out in the connnunity. The 
following remarks illustrate these views. 

Interviewer: Vfhat changes woiad you make in the school if you had the opportunity? 

Teacher; ...We would like to see greater flexibility in scheduling to per- 
mit a cluster type arrangement. ^This w«y a student who is primarily 
interested in science cbuld be associated with a particular area of 
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the school and could have greater freedom In budgeting his time 
so as to study different subjects. Another thing I *d do is to get 
those kids who haye been thrown out of here repeatedly involved. 
Get them set up somewhere on campus And perhaps get them involved 
In school and community projects that are of interest to them. 
All of the kids in this school would he interested in this kind 
Of thing and there, is no reascr why it can't be done. 
Interviewers: What would teachers do iifferently? 

Teacher: That's where the problem lies. Most people here are so used xo 

hfiuiding out worksheets and lecturing to the kids that it would be 
difficult for many of them to adjust to anything different. ,Bven 
many of the kids wouldn't know what to do. They're always looking 

^ ^ for the answers and trying to guess what the teacher is g6lng to 
ask next. 

The summvy of findings on the structure of teacher beliefs is presented 
in Table 7-23. Taken together, this data suggests that Sunnydale teachers 
see themselves as engaged in a continuous struggle to educate restive and 
generally unresponsive pupils. The ability of the teacher to adequately 
educate, or otherwise intervene in the habitual behavior patterns cf Simnydale. 
pupils i« believed to be quite limited because of a multitude of opposing 
factors external to the s^chool over which teachers have little control. In 
general, pupil learning is believed to be facilitated by a teacher-dbminat 3d 
teacher-pupil role system. With the exception of Oriental students, Sunnydale 
pupils are perceived as threatening the stability of the existing structure 
of relationships in the school. Thus,, teachers believe that they, as well as 
the administrative s^aff , must reassert their rightful authority over pupils' 
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to ensure the maintenance of school role etructureB. 

TBACHKR. VALUE PROFILE BASED ON ETHHOGRAPHIC DATA 

The teacher value profile (Table 7.2l*) 1« baaed uJ?on a preliminary 
analysis of the ethnographic data used to map out thn belief system^ of 
Sunnydale teachers. Those values listed in Table 7.2l* are among those which 
are more positively and negatively held by teachers. As with the analysis 
of pupil value data, the strength of these values was determined by noting 
the desired severity of the sanctions and by evaluating the degree of striving 
toward attaining or maintaining events, ob;)ect8, or states. 

The two most interesting features of this profile are the extremely 
high value pla'^ed by teachers upon pupil conqpliance and submissiveness emd 
an achievement /academic orientation. Although there would appear to be some 
incongruity between these two values , one must bear in mind teacher definitions 
of an academic/achievement orientation • Inqplicit in teacher :'efinitionB of 
academic achievement is the conception of l^e pupil ae a paosive agent, who 
consumes teacher-presented information, rather theui an active participant 
who collects his own data, formulates and tests^^ypotheses , wrestles with 
and, on occasion, openly challenges the ideas of both his teachers and peers. 



Table 7.23 

SUMKABY OP FINDINGS: PATTERNS 07 TEACHER BELIEFS 



Beliefs about pupils and 
their dlfferentdtal nature 

Beliefs about Oriental pupils 

Acblevenant oriented; high 
Intellectual capabilities. 
Dependable, cooperative. 
Excellent leaders. 
Interested In school; 
hl^ly responsive. 

Beliefs about liegro pupils 

Rebellious, demanding, Im- 
piaslve, militant, 
idsrespectful towards 
teachers. 

Academically retarded. 
Unresponsive to teacher 
efforts to educate. 
''Culturally deprived"; 
disorganized hoiiie life. 

Beliefs about Mexican pupils 

Disinterested In school; 
see little value In educa- 
tion. 

Poor attendance; habitually 
tardy. i 
"Culturally deprived" or 
backward; close ties to 
Mexican culture; isolated 
from "American" culture. 
Poor academic sklll^; 
educationally retarded. 
Language problems. 



Beliefs about teachers and 
school administrators 

Bellfafs about school administrators 
Weak, ineffective. 
Fail to perform role duties. 
Lax supervision of pupils. 
Lack leadership qualities. 
Do not back teachers. 

Beliefs about teachers 

Maintain insufficient control 

over pupil behavior. 

Engaged in struggle to educate 

r^tlve, unresponsive pupils. 

lAmits to teacher abilities 

to educate; factors external 

to school impede teacher effc.iis, 

Professionals. 

Experts in their respective 

fields . 

Should have much control over 
school role and curriculum 
structures . 



Beliefs about school 
and curriculum structxire 

Adequate school curricu- 
lum; offer courses of 
high quality. 
Need more oiq)basis on ' 
vocatioiial education. 
College prep curriculum 
not sidted to most Sunny- 
dale pupils. 

Deteriorating standards; 
drop due to achievement 
levels and potential of 
pupils. 

0ver->empha8is upon 
athletics . 



Beliefs about 

teaching-learning 

processes 

Regular school attend- 
ance prerequisite to 
learning. 

Much teacher struc- 
ture essential. 
Teacher should select, 
organize, and present 
information to pupils. 
Pupils learn best by 
consuming teacher- 
presented information. 
Pupils resist learning 
therefore, teacher 
must pressure ^nd 
manipulate . 

Small class siz^ neede 
to facilitate tv ^Sher 
control; increase 
teacher-pupil contact. 
Learning a step-by- 
step process; pupils 
must be separated 
for instructional 
purposes by ability. 
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Table 1.2k 

SUM4ARY OF FINDIHOS: mCHER VALUE PROFILE 



Prom Btatements 
about pupils 

Positive Compliance; co- 
operatlveness • 
Achievement / 
academic orienta- 
tion. 

Hlc^ intellectual 
capabilities. 
Punctuality. 
Leadership poten- 
tial. 

P\q>ll participa- 
tion in school 
offices. 
Ability to com- 
municate. 

Negative Non-compliance ; 

uncooper at 1 vene s s 
Lack of ambition 
or desire to 
achieve. 
Tardiness. 
Limited intellec- 
tual capabilities. 
Unresponsiveness . 
Excessive depend-- 
ance upon teacher. 



From statements about 
certificated staff 



Pynamic leadership. 
Firmness i decisive- 
ness. 

Professional status. 
Independence. 
Dependability. 
Resourcefulness ; 
ability to manipulate. 



Permissiveness. 
Indecislveness . 
Vacillation. 
Irresolutions. 
Passivity among 
teachers . 
Faculty dls\inlty. 
Apathy. 



From statements about 
curriculum and teaching- 
learning processes 

Achi evement /ac ademlc 
orientation (rigorous 
academic program. 
High achievement and 
intellectual capabilities 
Coiq)liance . 

Ability to vork alone. 
Efficiency. 
Orderliness. 
Intellectual activity. 



Lack of achievement 

orientation. 

Limited intellectual 

capabilities . 

Noncompliance. 

Excessive dependence upon 

teacher. 

Inefficiency. 
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^ ara: structure of interaction patterns 
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Chapter 7 has shown that both teacher and pupils have elaborate 
beliefs about the different ethnic and social groups. These shared imaees 
and expectations result in adaptive responses that constitute the norms 
governing social relationships in the school. This chapter vill describe 
patterns of interaction between school groupf, and explore the mechanisms 
that maintain these patterns. - 

f ' 

INTERACTION PATTERNS BETWEEN PUPILS 

St^nydale High School Is "integrated (all major racial and ethnic 
groups of the comunity are represented), yet ethnicity is the single most 
important structural principal governing pupil-pupil interaction. Member- 
ship in cliques, clubs and organizations, and classroom seating arrangements 
are determined largely by race or ethnicity, " 

In those class-rooms where the teacher assigns pupil seating the room 
takes on the appearance of a truly integrated setting. Where pupils have 
been allowed to select their own seats, however, the familiar cultural 
pattern of firm racial and ethnic cleavage appears. Figixre 8-1 and Appen- 
dix B, for example, indicate this clustering. It is^also interesting to 
note' the position of each group in relation to the front of the classroom. 
Oriental pupils, for example, nearly always are found towards the front 
while telack pupils seem to prefer the back of the room, Mexican pupils tend 
to be more evenly distributed throun;h the room, but as the charts reveal 
they also segregate themselves from students of other roclal and ethnic oricins. 
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Figure 8-1 

SEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN CLASSROOM IN VmiCH PUPILS 
SELECTED THE SEATS OF THEIR CHOICE* 



Driver Education 

(front) 

M M 0 W W 

B O M M M 

B 0 - M - 

- - B B - 
B - B M M 

- - B. B M 



World History 10 

(front) 

M 0 0 B B 

M M W W - 

B - - W B 

. B M M M M 

B - - M - 

- - - M - 



U.S. History 
(front) 



0 
0 

- B 

B B 



W 0 
W B 
- B 

W B 
B (?) 



B - M 



English 10 

• 

(front) 
- W M" - 

MB M - 

MB 'wo 
B B 0 0 

B - B - 

- B M M M 

- - - M 



^Symbols used in this appendix deiiote the race or ethnicity 
of pupils: M s= Mexican; W = White; B = Black; 0 = Orientals 
(includes Filipinos); (?) = race or ethnicity imcertain. 
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Consistent with their belief that unique educatio lal experiences are 
required to meet rainority .needs , pupils sort themselves out for certain 
types of instruction on the basis of race ^ or ethnicity. This became cleat 

0 

when ACSP-RP staff visited tenth-grade, driver education classes to encourage' 
pupils to enroll in the Patterns course. Tvo of these sections were com- 

A • 

to take ethnic studies in the spring. 



prised entirely of pupils who had choser 
In these classes (later to become Black 



^udies), all pupils were Black 
with the exception of three Mexican girls "^ho sat together in the corner of 
one class (see seating chart in Appendix B) , \pnly these girls opted for the 
Patterns fcoxirse, thereby insuring 100 pei'ceixt Bi^k composition of the Black 
Studies course for the spring. 

Theoretically^ enrollment in the ethnic studies program is open to all 
Sunny.clale students, but as the director of curriculum and guidance acknow- 
ledges, peer group pressure operates to insure the racial and ethnic homo- 
geneity of these courses. 

Interviewer: I was wondering whether the ethnic studies prograi' is open to 
all students in the school. 

T 

Vice principal: Of course, th^i^- have to be. Any iid that wants to sign up 

can tate i1 

Interviewer: I noticed that in the two Black Studies courses that we visited 
all but three pupils In both classes are Black. Furthermore, 
the t^hree Mexican girls chose to take the Patterns course. 

Vice principal: Well, that's a Black Studies course. The kids know that^ 

I'm not surprised that thtit happened. 

Iptervi .*wer: Do you have any idea why only Black kids sign up for Black 
Studies and Mexican students for Bi-own Studies. 

Vice principal: You know how the kids arc. They ^et together. and talk about 

who's goinc to take this course and who's yoing to talie that. 



So, they try to "get in the same class with their friends. 
In this case, some of the Black kids get tofi'ether and Jxist 
decide to enroll, "niey know that this course is new and 
was designed for them. So, we havcBlack Studies for the 
Black kids end Brown Studies for the Mexlcem kid^. 

Interviewer: Do the counselors encoiurage Just Black kids to take "Black Studies 
and Mexican kids to t<ake Brown Studies^ 

\ice principal: No. As I said, we Just started these courses this fall, 

and we went to the Junior high schools and. ask^d who wanted 
to take what. The kids decided themselves after they talked 
with their friends. 

I 

Sunnydale ^ upils resort to similar forms of mechanisms to insure the 
ethnic homogeneity of the various school-sponsored ethnic clubs. School 
regulations forhid student organizations to deny membership on the basis of 
race, ethnicity, religion, or national origin, however, pupils in ethnic clubs, 
and the Afro-American organization, in particular, try to circumvent these 
formally established rules. In general, Sunnydale pupils dp not try to gain 
entry to an ethnic club unless they are of the same racial or ethnic origins 
but on occasion some students do challenge these informally established 
criteria for club membership. In such instances > conflict usually results. 
One spring afternoon, for example, a few non-Black pupils, vho considered 

4 

themselves to be members of the Afro-American clvib , . showed up for yearbook 
pictures with other Black club members. The result, described the following 
day by the club sponsor, illustrates how pupils maintain the sharp ethnic 
and racial cleavages that characterize Sunnydale. 

Interviewer: What happened? 

Sponsor: The kids in the Afro-American club had their pictures taken today. 

But when kids started sh^ ^ing upiTeome of the Black kids told the 



non-Black kids to leave. • Then it all started. Some of the Black 
kids started arguing among themselves as to whether the non-Blacks 
were to have their pictures -taken with the group. John and another 
. kid were really going, at it. , 

<Interviewc r : What was John's position? 

Sponsor: He wanted the other ki«ds to he included hut the others didn't. I 
felt sorry for' Janice and the other kids. We went to room and 
had a conference ah out the whole thing. , 

Interviewer: Who was at the meeting? » . 

Sponsor: Just me and the kl^. I was the only white face at the tahle. I 
told the kids that if they didn't want non-Blacks in the club the 
least they could do would he give back the dues money that the 
other kids had paid. But, they wouldn't lii. .en. I couldn't reason 
with then^.. When they get it in their mind that they are going to 
do something you can't talk ahout it with them reasonably. 

Interviewer: What reason did the kids give for excluding the non-Black students? 

Sponsor: They think* thai the oluh should he only for Blacks, and that the 5- 

Other kids can h^. their, own cluh if they want to. They Just didn't 
want the others. 

Interviewer: You mentioned that some of the Black kids gave support to the 
nbn-Black kids. How did those kids feel ahout it? 

Sponsor: Well, you know John. He thinks its good that each group has its 

'. own club hut that there is no reason, to kick out the others i John's • 
pretty hrr.ght and he knows thsit that is Just racism in reverse. 

Interviewer: Do you know how many kids took the position that non- Blacks 
should he excluded? 

Sponsor: It's really hard to say although there were quite a few. I'm sure 
that there were some who agreed hut who Juf.-t didn't say anything. 

• Tlie importance of othmcity also is evident in the corapoyition of clique 
groups. Although there are many mixed friendships on caiipus , especially 
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between Orientals and whites, membership in most is restricted by race or 

ethnicity. There also is considerable cohesion between groups of the same 

background afid these grcups tend to congregate in specific areas of the 

'school. Before the opening of s.chool, for example, groups of Blacks gather . 

In the central areas of Tolman Hall, Groups of Mexicans, on the other hariti, 

» 

meet at the northern end of the hall and in adjacent wings. These patterns 
of segregation also exist ii the cafeteria during the lunch hour, in the 
parking lots before and after school, and at other gathering places near 
the campus. 

Although 'amiable relationships exist between some students of differ- 
ing racial and ethnic backgrounds, particularly among those limited number of 
students who actively participate in student government and other school 
sponsored programs, inter racial and ethnic group strife is pervasive on the 
Sunnydale campus One indication of the frequency and intensity of these ■ 
inter- ethnic and racial confrontations is contained within the student section 
of the recently COTipleted school accreditation report. In answer to one of 
the questions on the stuaent survey that dealt with the weaknesses or undesir- 
able qualities of Sunnydale students, 86 pupils in a sample of ^^61 gave a 
response. Of the 86 responses --grouped into 1? categories- -44 )ertained to 
dissension among Sunnydale students and 25 made explicit reference to inter 
racial or ethnic friction. Observations of pupil behavior outside the 
classroom revealed that while altercations are not always betv/een pupils bf 
differing racial or ethnic origins, this pupil recognized patter of inter- 
group sprife predominates. Of the 19 observations of physical assaults or 
heated verbal exchanges between students in Tolman Hall, for example, 13 
involved pupils of dilTcrent racial and ethnic backgrounds. Interestingly 
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enough, In the 6 other disruptive incidents involving pupils of the same 
race or iethaicity, all were Black wales. 

Teachers and administratars readily admit that it is often exceed- 
ingly dlfficuU for them to discern the root causes pf physical confronta- 
tions between Suniiydale students, Nevertheless, several observational and 
interview data indicate that inter racial or ethnic Conflicts frequently 
arise when individual students violate normative studjent expectations that 
fraternization be confined to- meiiibers of ones own raqi-ftl or ethnic group'. 
In view of the pervasive student belief about the importance of reinforcing 
students' ethnic or racial identities and maintaining ethnic group solidarity, 
this group norm is really not too surprising. As a gsneral rule, gossip and 
other mild forms of sanctioning are sufficient to ensure pupil compliance 
with these expectations although other more stringent control mechanisms 
frequently are employed. The following incident, observed by the Investi- 
gator, amply illustrates the point. One afternoon, during the break between 
periods 5 and 6, one Black boy and two light skinned Mexican girls, one of 
whom had her arm around the waist of the boy, were walking down Tolman hall 
together. As the three students turned to enter one of the classroom wings, 
one of the three Black boys leaning against the wall murmured "spic lover." 
This derogatory term for Mexicans, infrequently used bjyr Sunnydale r.tudents 
yet still commonly heard in the American Southwest, was apparently intended to 
reprove the behavior of the Black boy. The Blaclv student an^! his Mexican ' 
girl friends either not hear or ignored this first remark but when one 
of the other Black boys' made a second conmient, the Block boy walking with 
the -two girls turned, took several steps forward, uttered a few obscene re- 
plior, and then asked ull three boys stunding olone, the wall if the^ wanted to 



"do ecmethlng about it." As one \f the three boys began to step forward, 
both 'Mexican girls- intervened and began pushing their friend dovn the 
hall. 

While physical strife between Surmydale females is much less 
frequi^nt then among males, that which does occur tends to be equally vio- 
lent and highly passionate. Because Sunnydale girls traditionally have 
made advance preparations for their confrontations by 'wearing slacks or 

L" 

Jeans to school, the administration Implemented a rigid policy which pro- 
hlblted girls frcin wearing slacks or pants of any kind. With the advent 
of pant suits and similar popular clothing styles, Sunnydale girls began 
to bitterly attack this policy, and so, }by Spring, the school admlnistra- 
tion relented and did permit the wearing of *'dress" slacks. Subsequent to 
this policy change, sevferal girls took advantage of the new ruling and began 
wearing what both teachers and students termed "casual" slacks and jeans. 
True to the predictions of many staff members, a disproportionate number 
of those "girls ^iol^'tlng the spirit of the new policy became involved, 
at one time or another, in fightis with other girls. 



IMTERACTION PATTERNS BETWEEN PUPILS AND CERTIFICATED STAFF 

In the past few years there has been a proliferation of account 
by former teachers md others about ways in which teachers rieglnient 
pupils and truncate ;-,heir intellectual development. In general, the 
ethnographic data collected here confirms these accounts. Teachers 
continue to maintain the.lr strict dominance over the classrooin, for 
example, despite increasing evidence that sheer dissemination of in- 
formation doe;? very little to contribute to their pupils' development. 
Table 8-1 clearly reVeals that teacher lectures, "explanations" or 
"talks" displace almost all other classroom activities. When the high 
percentages for lectures are added to those for individual assignments 
and films it can be seen that during 7O-80 percent of 'their class time 
J)upils function as passive agents who are supposed to consume teacher- 
presented dnformatione Most of the remaining time is spent in what 
teachers term' classroom discussions. Both the observational and 
interview data discloses, however, that most class "discussions" turn 
out to be question-answer sessions^-the teacher asking the questions, 
the pupil repeating information given out earlier. 
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Table 8.1 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OP- VARIOUS TYPES OP CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES ORGANIZED' HY TEACHERS IN Tp SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 



1 ' 


. ^ — 

* ' Approximate percentage of time allotted to 
each clfissroom instr-uctional activity 


Informant 
number* 


Lectures/ 
explanations 


Individual 
assigrunent 
(reading, ' 

writing, 

research, etc . ) 


Class -• 
discussions 


JLncllvlciuai 
or group 
reports 


Lrroup acuiYxues ^ 
(committee vork, 
etc.) 


00/12 


50 


25 


10 


V 5 


'Less than 1 


00 /l^* 


30 


30 


15 


5 


5 


oo/iii ' ■ 


ho 


20 


20 


5 


Less than 1 


01/00 


?0 


^0 


20 


5 
> 


Less than 1 


01/01 




20 


20 


5 


5 


01/02» 


10 


10 


30 






01/03* 


30 


OA 

20 


on 




Less unan i 


01/Ok 


1<0 


30 


10 . 


. ' 5 


Less than 1 


01/05** 










» 


OI/06* 


^o 


30 


10 


L^ss thaji 
1 


Less than 1 


01/07 


20 


20 


•30 


5 


.10 




Films 

> 




Dt^'batpc! 

w> *J CV v.< ■ 




X X ^ u X j> *j 


00/12 

1 


10 


Less than 
1 




Less than 
♦ 1 




00/13 


10 


, 5 








00/lU 


10 


5 


Less than 
1 


Less than 
1 




01/00 


15 


Less than 
1 




Less than 
1 


t 


01/01 


10 


Less than 
1 




Less than 
1 


* I 


01/02* ' 


,10 




Less than 
1 


Less than 

1 ^ 
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Table .8.1 (cont. ) 



Informant 








• 


Field tries 


01/03* 


10) 


5 




Less than 
1 




01/0l| 


10 






Less than 
1 




01/05** 












' 01/06* 


15 


5 




tess than 
1 




01/07* 


10 


5 


Less than 
1 


Less than 
. 1 





♦Informant niimbers followed by an dPterisk indicates that the interview data 
from teachers were supplemented by tiii^ee or more observations of their class~ 
room teachingC^by the investigator. 

**ACSP staff member 



o 

ERIC. 



The students' adaptive responses to the classroom activiti*?!:? organized 
by teachers are indicated in Table 8.2. Since a majority of the Sunnydale 
student body are Mexican and Black and, as the data in Chapter 7 discloses, 
they in particular are disenchanted by and generally predisposed to harshly 
criticize and/or rebel against the educational experiences offered to them,' 
one might expect .teacher-pupil conflict in the classroom to be persistent ^ 
and severe. As a result of their school experiences, however, Sunnydale 
students are fully cognizant of the teachers' classroom dctninance--and of the 
consequences for those who openly challenge teachers or administrators. Con- 
sequently, as table 8.2 clearly reveals, students, rather than re..orting to 
continuous disruptive behavior, communicate their scorn in other ways: large 
numbers of students are very late tc^ class and many never dp arrive; those who 
do attend, more often than not, are sullen, withdravm and submissive. In fact, 
the most frequent teacher complaint about the classroom behavior of pupils-- 
/ apart from lamentations about the lack of punctuality- is that students are 

unresponsive and do as little work as possible. The following exception may 
be cited as evidence to prove the rule» 

Teacher: I don't know what's wrong but I've sure had a good day. 

I even enjoyed my classes for a change. 
Interviewer: What happened? :j . ^ 

Teacher: Well, in this one class, I was telling the kic'G about the dif- 
ferent integration proposals that they have been working on in 
Washington* So, v/hen J finally got. to the: freedom of choice 
plan, this ki^d pops up and says ''That don't work, Mr. Ishii." 
Man, I about fell oub of my uhair. IRre's this kid sitting there 
as usual looking at mo as if ne's half asleep. And then he romes 
out wjth that I At least some cf them were paying attention for 
a change. 

er|c 
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TABLE 8,2 



Student Classroon Behaviors 



Percent of Classroom Teachers 
Mentioning (M=l|6) 



or more 



Behaviors 
Tardy to class 

Unresponsive; sit and do nothing or as 

little as possible 
Do not pay .attention 
Fail to participate in discussions or 

class activities 



2% - 5(^- 



Will not' answer question^ or reply to teacher 
Show effects of taking drugs ("reds," "uppers 

"downers," etc.) 
Work slowly 

Fail to do or complete assignments 
Daydreaffi, look or stare out windows 
Do not follow instructions; do the wrong 
thing 

Read magazines, Hi-Lite (school newspaper) 

or other non-class related material 
Do only what is required of them 



10^ - 25% • Restless; never "settle down" 

Disruptive; non-compliant; uncooperative 
Do sloppy or unsatisfactory work 
Disrespectful behavior 
Fight or argue amongst themselves 
Act militant; espouse ideology of militant 
groups 

Challenge word of tef^chers; won't accept .or 

challenge teacher statements 
Talk with friends 

Make up or look for excuses to get out of 

class 
Won't salute flag 

Do satisfactory or good work .in class 
Act smart or like they know souieihing 
Pass' notes among themselves; comjnunicate 

v7ith one another clandestinely 
Do other course v;ork in class 
Brin{^ forged (or phoney) admit slips to 

class 
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Interviewer: Do you mean that they usually don't pay attention? 
Teac ier: Most "of the time they just sit there and stare at me. If you 
ask them a question they'll say "I don't understand tho ques- 
tion" or something like that. That's why I Just about went 
through the floor when this kid said that this morning. 
It uhould be noted at this Juncture that Table 8.2 depicts the modal 
pattern of Sunhydale student classroom behavl jr rather than an ethnic or 
racial pattern. While it is true that there are some variations in the 
classroom behavior patterns among students of different ethnic and racial 
origins, the conclusions previously dra\m from these data apply to all 
Sunnydale groups. For exemiple, the data summary sheets , from which Table 
8.2 has been derived, reveal that ev'?n though Sunnydale students tend to 
be non-^responsive and passive, a disproportionate nujnber of them who do 
engage in disruptive, non-compliant classroom behavior are Blacks. Of the 
9 teachers, on the other hand, who mentioned that Sunnydale students gen- 
erally do satisfactory work in class, 5 went on to make additional state- 
ments* about the diligence of and the high quality of work done by Oriental 

/ 
/ 

students. 

Arohouf> generally passive in the classroom, heated student 
outbursjts occur not infrequently when teachers touch upon issues that 
arc highly sensitive among minority students. During the school 
year, several teachers reported Incidents 
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In which they were verbally assaulted by pupils because of something that 
they had said; The folloving Illustrative data typifies the nature of these 

teacher-pupil confrontations in the classroom. * 

f 

Interviewer; Mr. Gibbs told me .this Laming that you've been having some 
trouble with some of your students. 

Teacher: That's right. I haven't told you about that, have I? Well, I'll 
tell you what happened. The other day, in nor third period .class , 
I got into a debate with a few kids abouti* saluting the flag. I 
told this one militant kid that the flag is a symbol for democracy, 
equality, and a lot of other things. I asked him if he agreed 
and he didn't have anything to" say, Then, I told him that if , he 
didn't love it (meaning, presumably, the U.S.) he should leave it. 
The kid, got all excited and asked if I was suggesting that all 
Mexicans go back where they came from. I told him "No" but that 
if one didn't like what the flag stood for then he ought to get 
out of the U.S. The kid I was speaking to in class left and went • 
and told some of the other kids in one of the Chicano clubs that 
I said that all Mexicans ought to go back to Mexico. Well, that 
gave the kids an excuse to start something. 

Interviewer: What has happened since then? 

Teacher; Well, Curtis (Vice Principal) saw me this morning and caid that 
the word had gotten out into the community. I have already told 
CTA (California Teachers Association) about it and they told me 
not to worry about it, to go home and relax, and that they would 
support me all the way. 

Interviewer: V/hat do you expect to 'occur next? ^ 

Teacher: I don't know. The kids may forgot aoout it and the whole thinf', 
will blow over. I»ll Just have to wait and see. 

Conflict between teachers and students outside the clascroom is more 
frequent and cevcre. This persistent conflict in aroar^ outcide the clar.r.room 




ia explained "by the fact that pupils can maintain their anonymity thet-e 
and, unless the teacher Ip willing to try to forcefully apprehend a male- 
factor, go unpunished. Dissension tends to be greatest "between teachers 

I 

and Black pupils, but an increasing number of Mexican pupils openly cht^llenge 
. school regulations . Although most student-teacher conflicts are strictly- 
verbal, an increasing number are physical. There were at least three 

i 

physical incidents during the school year including one in vhich a teacher 
was injured severely enough to require several stitches in the moxith. 

One typical way in which pupils try to offend, or otherwise show their 
disrespect for SUnnydale teachers is by using obscene language in their 

T 

pres:ince or by making a derogatory reference to the teachers' appearance. 
Several dozen incidents of this natiire were reported "by teachers and the 
investigator himself experienced siitjilar treatment on numerous occasions. 
Although the event reported below was rather prolonged and atypical in the 
sense that the teacher responded, the remarks are characteristic of those 
made by Sunnydale pupils to teachers outside the 61assroom. 

Black girl: (Opening the door to the teachers' cafeteria) Did a teacher 
with white shoes on come In here? 

Teacher 1: I didn't see anyone, but then I don't usually look at a guy's 
shoes . 

Black girl: Come on. He's got white shoes on and is vrearing shades, 
Interviewei ; You must mean Mr. Jacobs. 

Black girl: I don't know who he is. He's Just v^earing white shoes and shades 
(Mr, Jacobs walks back out Oi the serving area with a liuich tray 
in his hand) V/hat did you call us? 

Teacher 2: (Walking towards the door) I didii'L call you anything. 
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Black girl: Yes, you did» You called us a vho^e. 



Teacher 2: I didn^t call you anything. When I walked around the corner 
I heard one of you say "Doesn^t he look like a pimp?" All I 
said was "I'd rather be a pimp than a whore". I wasn't talking 
to anybody. 

Black girl: That's what I thought. You called us a whore • 

Teacher 2: I didn't call anybody anything* (Mr. Jacobs waJJks back to the 
lunch table. Girls leave the lunchroom) 

Teacher 1: What happened anyway? 

Teacher 2: I was walking down the hall and I passed these girls and one 
of. them Baid "Hey, doesn't he look like a pimp?" And I said 
I'd rather be a pimp than whore That really made those girls 
mad. Boy, if' one of them had put their hands on me, I'd have 
laid 'em out cold. That's one thing that really makes me damned 
mad. We don't put up with that where I come from and that's Just 
. the reason why I'm going back to Oklahoma. ^ 

Interviewer: You said that you are leaving because of this sort of thing. 
Has anything like this happened before? 

Teacher 2; Too often. These kids don't have any respect for teachers and 
they'll do anything in the book to get at you. I've had enough 
of it. 

Sunnydale teachers,' as we have already noted, respond to verbal abwee 
and disru3)tive pupil behaviors by demanding that the school administration 
resort to more repressive measures. Given the sociaJ. organlzaticn of the 
school, with its extraordinary ejni)haGls on timing and careful sequencing of 
all activities, tho preoccupation with order iB not sarprising. But, the 
measures employed to enforce rec;ulation.s are perceived by pupils as unduly 
harsh and thesje percoptiono, in. turn, serve to exacerbate the friction. 
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Onft afternoon a teacher noticed a toy leaninj; against a locker near the 
street door. Obviously disturbed by the boy's presence in the hall, the 
teacher approached him and the following exchange occurred: 

Teacher: What are you doing put here in the middle of the period? Why 
aren't you in class? 

Pupil: *I don*t have no class riowv I'm in Mr, Harvey's class (mentally 
retarded program) and I got to go to work. 

Teacher: Well, don't you know you're not supposed to he in the halls? If 
you're going to Work 'then let's, get going'. 

Pupil:* I am hut I'm waiting for my ride. -Besides, I'm Just standing by 
the door. I'm not making no noise. 

Teacher: I don't care whether you are or not. Just get out of the hall. 
Stand on the outside if you want, but move. 

l^ipil: Man, I'm not looking for no hassles and ain't making no noise. 
Why can't. . , . 

Teacher : Move I 

Pupil: (Walking out the door) OK, copl 

As the two of us walked back to the hallway which we had originally 
intended to enter, the teacher gave the following explanation for his own 
behavior. 

Teacher: Punk kids like that burn me up. If I wouldn't lose my job, I.'d 
work kids like that over. 

Interviewer: Is there a rule that says that he can't be there in the hall? 

Teacher: You damn well better believe there is* The kids know that they 

are not supposed to have one foot in that hall during class period 
Tlictt^ouble is we don't enforce it cnouf;h* 

Interviewer: I was Just curious because he was standlnf^ rip,ht by the door 
and he was being quiet. 
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Teacher: Yes, /but if yo^give an inch they'll take a mile* Rules like 
that may not seerasyery important but once you give in the lid 
blovs off and. then you've got no control. I think you can see 
that Just by the way that smart alec talked hack to us. ^ 

These data on the interaction patterns between pupils and the certifi- 
cated staff illustrate how teacher adaptive responses to pupils reinforce 
pupil beliefs that Sunnydale teachers are inherently hostile and try neither 
to understand nor sympathesize with the educational needs and interests of 
pupils. Rebellious behavior outside and passivity and/or uncooperativeness 
in the classroom, on the other. hand, are accepted "by teachers as evidence \ 
that pupils are disrespectfvil, have limited self-control, and are uninterested 
in education. Furthermore, these data allude to the great obstacles to be 
overcome by any who wi'ih to successfully intervene in the current system 
because the patterned adaptive responses of each 'group are the manifestation 
of self-sustaining belief systems • 

INTERACTION PATTEI^S BETVfEEN THE CERTIFICATED STAFF 

That teachers consider themselves represerjtatives of the specialized 
, disciplines is of crucial, importance, for this orientation is one of the 
major factors governing interaction between faculty members, To a large 
extent the members assigned to the various departments entered the sphool 
sharing similar academic orientations and the arrangement of the physical 
plant and the nature of Tie role structiu'e help to reinforce and maintain 
theae equivalences* Teachers in the same. department fc3r example, tend to 
be in the same general location most of the day, and althoufji they are con- 
fined to classrooms for raost of this time, the breaks between classes (during 
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which teachers are expected to inspect the halls) afford them an opportunity 
to interact with others -nearby and to solidify the friendships thus esta- 
blished. 

The strength of the ties that develop between members of the same 
department also are revealed by the degree to which they interact during 
those periods when they leave their classrooms. During the lunch hour, 
for example, persons belonging to the same department generally are foxmd- 
.eating together. During a two-week period the investigator attempted to 
map out the lunch hour patterns by observing seating arrangements during 
this period • The first five to ten minutes of the two lunch periods were 
spent at the various eating facilities, noting the names of those present 
and their arrangement in the room* Near the end of the period each room 
was again 'visited and the names and seating arrangements recoi^ded* This 
procedure proved important because -some teachers ate in the teachers* 
cafeteria, but theri> returned to one of the other faculty meeting areas to 
Join their friends. 

The data presented in Table 8^2, Who Eats Lunch with Whom?, confirms 
that members of the sar.ie department usually were found together* Even before 
these observations, however, the investigator noted that one of the faculty 
lounges was ^ used almost exclusively by members of the business department, 
especially during lunch periods. Data yielded by an interview with one 
teacher in the business department about tliis pattern are instructive because 
they indicate the more important reasons why members of the same depai^tment 
interact so frequently with one another outside the classroom. The relevant 
excerpts from thij interview transcript are an folJ.ovrs. 
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Table 8.2 
WHO EATS LUNCH WITH WHOM? 



PERIOD 5A 

Teachers' cafeteria 



Informant Department 





number 


affiliation 


Main table 


00/lU 


Social studiips 




01/05 


Social studies 




01/06 


Social studies 




05/05* 


Special educ. 




05/06 


Specied educ. 




05/11 


Special educ. 




06/02 


Driver educ. 




Ok/Ik 


Fine" arts 


• 

Teachers ^ 


lounge. Room 6A 


Table 1 


01/00 


Social studies 




01/01 


Social studies 




01/03* 


Social studies 




02/05 


English 


Tablq 2 


01/OU 


Social studies 


02/13 


Mathematics 




OU/11 


Fine arts 


Scienbe vorkroom. Room 




None 







Informant Department 



number 
Table 1 03/03 
03/07 
03/08 
0U/10» 



Table 2 



06/0li 



affiliation • 

Mathematics 

PE 

PE 

Industrial arts 
Driver educ. 



Teachers' lounge « Room 26 



03/l'^p3 Business 
OU/OO^ Business 
OU/02 Business 
OU/05 Business 
00/13 Socia]. studies 
05/07 Special educ. 



'BREAK BETWEEN .PERIODS 5A 'and 5B 
Teachers' cafeteria 



Main table 



00/OU Vice principa] 
00/05 Vice prihcipal 
05/10 Special educ. 



Teb,chers' lounpiG, Room 6A 
Table 1 



Table 2 



00/09 Counselor 
02/09*' Knglish 

00/11 , Counselor 
OI4/07* Industrial arts 
05/03* Special educ. 



Table 8.2 (cont.) 



PERIOD 5B 

Teachers ' c af et er i a 



Main table 



Science" vorkropm. Room hk 



Informant 


Department. 


Infonnant 


.. -Department 


number 


affiliation 


number 6 


affiliation 


00/10 


Counselor 


01/02* 


Social studies 


0;/09 


English 


01/07* 


Social studies 


01/10 


English 


02/06» 


Science 


01/13 


English. 


02/07» 


Science 


05/09 


Special educ. 


02/08* 


Science 


' 05/10 


Special educ. 


r 02/10* 


Science 


Ol*/09 


Industrial arts 


* 03/bO* , 


Mathematics 



Teachers' lounge. Room 6a 
Table 1 



Teachers' lounf^e. Room 28 



Table 2 



Table 



01/12 


English 


01/lk 


English 


02/01 


English 


62/02* 


English 


03/11** 


Business 


05/00 


Fine arts 


05/01 


Fine arts 


oVoi 


Business 


03/01 


Mathematic^s 


Olt/12 


Fine arts 


.Ol*/l3 


Fine arts 


05/12 


Language 


05/13 


, Language 


05/08 


Special educ. 



03/12* 
00/08 



Business 
Counselor 



4 



V 

/ 



*Inforinant numbers followed by an asterisk indicates that the teacher is 
a member of the American ifederation of Teaoiiers (AFT). '', 
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Interviewer: I've noticed that this room is used almost solely by the 

, same group of people. Has this room been reserved for your 
' use? 

Teacher: Oh, no. Anybody vho wants to can Use it. One reason why some 

> 

people neven come here is because we' agreed a long time ago -^hat 
this room would be for non-smokers. But, as you can see (pointing 
to an ashtray with several discarded cigarettes) it didn't turn 
out that way. One reason why most of us use it is because it's* 
so closp. 

Interviewer; Close to what? ' 

Teacher: Our . classfrooms . Tlie business department classrooms are all right 

. around here, you know. I guess you coxild say we just expropriated it. 

INterviewer: t)oes anyone else ever use the room? V ♦ 

T \ 

Teacher: Sure, especially during class periods. M^;. Rand always does her 
work in .here during period 2 and Mr. P^ralta (Vice Principal) 
always stpps by for a cigarette or two. But, during lunch you 
can usually find everybody in the department in here at- some time 
or another. It gives us a chance to get together and taJJc. Some-- 
times Ve hold what you might call "mini-rdepartment" meetings. 

Interviewer: What's a ''mini-department^' meeting? 

Teacher: You know what' I mean. They're kind of like those "mini-faculty" 
meetings we used to have* Only, in this case, those of us in the 
department with the same lunch period get together and talk about 
what we want to do in the way of^^yffering courses and stuff like that 

• In Table T.SSjVe noted that teachers tend to perceive the athletic prograjn 

\ ' ' 

as one which receives a great deal more financial and school support than 
it warranty. It is not surprising, then, that coaches and members of the 
regular teaching staff rarely interact with one another. As the data in 
Table 8-1 indicates , coaches avoid those facilities where other teachers 
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'congregate for lunch. Members of the boys' physical education staff inter'- 

* 

act almost entirely with* other B.E. teachers or with 1>hose teachers who 

« ■ * ■ f 

coach arftef school • As a rule, the coaches purchase their lunches from 

the cafeteria and immediately rfeturn to the department office^to eat with 

other coaches. No male coaches were ever observed eating outside this offic 

In a few of thfc larger departments, there are"^ several sma3.1er cliques • 

This is 'partly due to tha greater role, differentiation in these departments 

and to/the variance in teacher orientations which results. In the English 

.depa^tme^, for example, thrfee different , groupings of teachers can be dis- 

ce:^ne4';^'^differentiated by the tj^pe of students %they teach. As a result of 

the low '.academic 'achievement^ of Su^nydale pupils,, about half of the English. 

faculty teach remedial courses. These teachers see themselves as, experts 

in-^ reading, and they u^ally convene during the second lunch hovlr *in the 



teachers' lounge to talk about their special problems, .Of thos 



"aveiage" pupils (levels 3 arid h) three frequently complained cbout differ- 



e .who teach 



entiating on the basis of teste^ reading and writing abilities 



and tend to 



be critical of the curriculum in general. Two of these have the same lunch 
hour and always ate lunch together in the teachers' cafeteria. The two 
teachers, including the department chadrman, who teach levels 5> 6, and T 
(academically skili^ed pupils) exclusively, do not clique with one another, 

but seek out f acult^ in ether departments who share their concern about a 

(J . 

rigorous academic program. 

Each departfiient also holds periodic rauetings to discuss the curriculum, 
problems of scheduling, classroom and subjec^t assigmnents , and other matters 
of mutual concc.i'ii. These meetini^s , usimlly orGanizcd by the department 
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chairman, are held after school. Aside from echool -related business, 

thejr offer- teachers an opportunity to solidify ties that already ha\e a 

natural tendency to devej-^p. ^^^^ 

Nearly every membei!* of the certificated staff also "belongs to one t r 

both of the professional teachers' organizations. The Sunnydale Teachers 

Association (STA) to which ^n overwhelming majority of teache \ acbiinis- 
< 

trators belongs, is a chapter of the California Teachers Association (CTA) 
and an affiliate ofthe National Education Association. The smaller and 
more recently organized Su^finydale Federation of Teacherd (SIT?) is connected 
with the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) . The principal functions of 
both organizations are to support strong educational programs, to protect 
the general interests of teachers and to provide social activities for members. 

Although AFT membership includes only 20 percent of the faculty, a dis- 
proportionate number of young teachers belong. Tliey fill most leadership 
positions and tend to be its most active supporters. Of the dozen or so 
most active members, fiv^e belong to the science department and two to the 
social studies. These teachers interact frequently with one another and 
both on and off campus and, as Table 8-2 illustrates, can nearly a2.vdsy 
be I found eating lunch together in the science department workroom. Apart 
from this group, most other teachers have Joined the AFI principally because 
of its militant stance on such issues as ! collective bargaining, pay raises 
and fringe benefits, Althougji supporting the organization on economic issues,' 
these less active^ members occasionally denounce the leaders' position on 
matters related to curriculum, the legitimacy of pupil demands or requests 
for structural changes and the nature of the proper teacher-administrator 
role relationship. On a low occasions, these relatively non-active members 
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get together with the leaders during lunch, particularly when they do have 
a grievance in which they wish the union to hecome involved or when they 
wish tp learn about negotiations that pert-fyln t.o their economic interests. 
As a rule, however, none eats regularly wit;i l.ho more active members in 
the science workroom. 

As Table 7.20 in Chapter 7 indicates, AFT meinbers are perceived by both 
union and non-union teachers to be "militant" or "radical". During the 
student disorders of the previous spring, for example, the union leadership 
backed many pupil demands. This not only alienated nor^-union faculty but 
a3.so caused considerable dissent in the union ranks. The following inter- 
view with one of the less active union members suggests the nature of this 
conflict. 

Interviewer: I understand that you belong to the union* I was curious to 
know since I have 't seen you at any union activities. 

Teacher: I'll have you know that I haven't done any agitating this year 
because CTA is gettihg off its fat butt. The union has finally 
started getting to them. 

Interviev/er : Yes, but are you a member? 

Teacher: Listen. I was the first union member around here six years ago. 

Now, there are about twenty us. Look at what we've done to CTA. 
They will even consider striking. We're. a real t>i>"2at to them 
because it was getting' to the point where they wouldn't do anything 
for teachers. That's v/hy the union has been a big help. 

Interviewer: WVfat hac the AFP done for teachers? 

Teachers: They^re giving teachers Just a little bit of backbche by showing 
them that they can get what want if they organize tliemselves. 

Interviewer: How exfective has the union been? 
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Teacher: Well, th]*!--; year ve sure didn't get vary far on our pay raise, 

did ve? But, at least they're in there fighting. You know, last 
year T got a little angry at moat of those guys though because 
they were right in there telling J;he kids to go right on insisting 
that they get what they want. I Just don't "buy that.- I'll tell 
you, McBride (another union rueniber) and I really went around and 
around with them about that last year. Tliis year though they're 
hack onto hoard so I'-Tl give them my support. That reininds rae. 
I think I'll go dovm to the cell meeting and find out what's 
happening over that business of cutting" the budget next year. 
Where is that? Room 28, isn't it? I think that it's something 
like that. 

I 

1 

About three-fovirths of the faculty belong to tH^ well-established. STA. 
Membership in this CTA affiliate is open to all members of the cer1;i floated 
staffs including local and, district administrators. Unlike the Al^^T, which 
purposely excludes those vith the authority to hire and fire school person- 
nel, the CTA welcomes school aduiinistrfLtors . TY\e STA leadership tends to \ 
come from the older faculty. Until recently, most faculty members considered 
a top position in bhe local CTA organj zation a prerequisite to advancement 
into district adjninistrative ranks and these close ties to the administration 
of both the j^jcal school and the district have, in the par^t, led the STA to 
support admiListrative decision. 

Despite a willingness on tYie part of teachers in both organizations to 
work together to advance their economic interests, conflict between younger 
and older teachers often surfaces. STA members, for example, complain that 

i 

API' .uerahers are lax on pupil discipline and too often push for impractical 
and/or improper chan£;es in school structures. AFT members reply that the 
school is responding inappropriately to thn needs oi its pupils and claim 
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I 

that teachers should, therefore, expentji greater energy to discover the 
educational needs rnd interests of pupfils so that the school program can 

1 

be adjusted accordingly - [ 

Although these conflicts exist, teachers unaminously agree upon the 
•importance of maintaining teacher dominance in the teacher-pupil role system. 
Throughout most of the school year, however, teachers felt that administrators, 
and the Black male dean, in particular , effectively diminished the authority 
of teachers by refusing to firmly reprimand and/or suspend disruptive pupils. 
Consequently, teachers continually gossiped about their ineffective discip- 
lineary practices and occasionally would d^-^mand cxpianati^s from theni 

/ ■ 

regarding the manner in which they dispensed with specific cases. Of the 
three deans, only the' Black female was believed to be fulfilling her duties. 
Because she was believed to be the only administrator in the school struggling 
to maintain the existing role structure , many teachers with pupil problems 
were circumventing the principal and the other deans .' • 

The frequency and intensity of conflicts between teachers and the Black 
male dean warrant special comment because they reveal the overriding teacher 
concern about the maintenance of school role structure. This dean had esta- 
blished good rapport with many Uunnydale students, especially Blacks, and 
in general, supported the efforts of minority pupils to present their critical 
views about the school to the faculty and comiBunity. Furthermore, he endorsed 
many changes in school structures proposed or supported by students, most 

of which were' luiacceptable to the faculty. V/hen working with pupils, the 

i 

dtan occasionally transgressed school regulate ohd and this led an .increasring 
number of teacheri:; to demand that he cither be removed or be held accountable 
for hie action[5 . 
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Toward the end Of the school year intei'persojnal relations between 
faculty inerabers and this vice principal "became more abras.lve, particularly 

r 

after he had become involved in setting up a meeting between Siannydale 
students and the members of a club in a school in a nearby community. This 
event, held for the express purpose of facilitating communication between 
pupils "of diverse- racial and ethnic origins, had not been scheduled on the 
school calendar and thus many pupils who attended the meeting were unable 
to meet commitments previously made to other school organizations . Both 
the mariner in which this meeting had been arranged and the pupils selected 
by the vice principal to attend the meeting caused considerable consternation 
among the faculty and they, in turn, demanded an explanation from 'him for 
his behavior • Such an opportunity arose later in the week during a regularly 
scheduled faculty meeting. A lengthy portion of his explanation and an 
exchange that occurred between him and the vice principal who articulated 
the views of teachers appears below because it typifies both the nature and 
acuteness of the friction that persisted throughout the school year between 
hifi and the rest of the certificated staff • 

Vice principal!: I want to tajce a minute to talk with yon all about a meeting 

that I }md something to with at Lincoln High School since\ 
therq s ^em to be a number of people on the faculty upset 
about i^ and have had some bad things to say about what wont 
on... Since we've had a number of problems here dealing with 
student unrest and what-^have-you, I thought it would be a 
good idea for our kids to get together with come of theirs. ' 
Now, I asked thlu club president when he called, |Whb should 
I bring and he said whoever was interested. Now, I'm going to 
• try and be unemotional about this but beirg Black and all 
i^hat, I'll at least tiy, I know somobody has' said that Jutit 
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a bimch of mliitaiit kids (Curtis pronounces "militant" 
^ * slowly and emphatically) went up there but I've got a list 

of names and see if it isn't a mixed bunc^i of kidsi They're 
militant, passive,- liberal', and conservative. Here's who 
I put on my list. Since the time was so short, I tried to 
do the best I could (Curtis reads list of names). Now (names 
of last two pupile) kind of got on the list by accident.' 
They were in iry office and overheard part of the plans and 
kind of invited themselves. Besides, one of them offered 
transportation for some of the other6 which I couldn't turn 
dovn. 

Let me also back up a bit and say that, when I first found 

9 

out about this meeting I went and. talked to about ten people 
on this faculty and invited them to participate! All of them 
' said they vpre busy or that it vas too short of notice so 
that they couldn't. make it.., ' . 

Principal ?^ Thank you, Mr. Curtis, Does anyone have any questions? 

Vice principal: (Rising from 'her seat) Yes, I do. ' Mr. Curtis has given you 

a beautiful explanation of something vh^ch I am sure is a* 
very good thing but ,vhen he said that>e vanted to talk vith 
you about something of concern to many of us, he didn't - 
address himself to. the important point. Tlie point was that 
the event wasn't scheduled Ofi the school calendar. .Maiiy of 
the kids who attended the meeting in Lincoln had already 
been scheduled to participate' in activites that hdd been 
already scheduled to participate in activities that 'had been 
planned previously. If we are going to avoid parental com- 
plaints and these kinds of conflicts we have to all agree 
to schedule activities on the school calendar. I think that 
we can all. agree that this is really a necessity. Tlmt's 
rea3-ly the important ' point and the one which I wanted to 
addresri myself to. 



RLC ' . ''^^ 
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Vice principal (Curtis): I want to add that I know that some of the kids 

who went that night had other things scheduled 
. but l'a,sked every kid about that before he went. 
This one' boy, Ellis Smith, was scheduled to give a 
speech but he got a replacement. Every kid who 

f - ' 

went, went on his owrik, accord. He got to choose 



Vice principal: 



whether he wanted to go or not. 

I'm sure that the affair ,was very worthwhile. All I-'ra. 
saying is that we need to schedule these activities and 
as you can see by the date on the leister that' you have 
showed us> there were a few days hefore the meeting so that 
the event could have at least been on the calendar • 

Viceprincipal (Curtis): Yes > I can see that, I apologize for that. 



Given teacher concern about the maintenance of school role structure 
these abrasive relationships between teachers and most Sunnydale administrators 
was not surprising. Although teachers typically resorted to letter writi^ng> 
gossiping/ and other forms of sanctioning, their efforts did not have much 
effect upon., the behaviors of the administrative staff. This situation ac- 
counted for the conflict that persisted unabated throughout the school year 
among , the certificated staff. 
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Chapter 9 
HESPOSBES TO HOWVATION 

A aerlei of events occurred in the 1969 spring aemeoter and posed 
a serious threat to the maintenance of existing school structures. 
In the spring of 1969, the ACSP-RP Senior Research Consultant met with 
the aialstant superintendent of secondary instruction to explore the 
possibility of introducing Patterns into the curriculum and selecting 
one or more high schools within the district as iiqplsmentatlon sites. 
This proposed curriculum innovation, and the research ftctivitie's to 
be carried out in conjunction with the implementation of the course, 
were eventually approved by the assistant superintendent and he 
subsequently arranged for ACSP-RP staff to meet with a group of 
social studies department members at the selected implementation 
site to discuss the matter. In these preliminary discussions with 
departmental members at the local school, tentative plans were 
raappe|l to Introduce Patterns into the school in the spring of 1970. 
Teachers were informed. at that time that several adml listrajiive and 
reproduction problems had yet to be resolved but that the ACSP-RP 
staff would keep the "school abreast of events as they o< curred and would 
meet with them again in the fall to finalize Implementation strategies. 
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A fev weeks following this series of meetings, racial tensions at 
the, selected site surfaced and led to full-scale disorders that forced 
the closing of the school for on entire week. . In the days that followed 
the initial disturbances , dissident students delineated their grievances 
and demanded that the school make several alterations in the existing 
curriculum and i-ole. structures. In an attempt to resolve these conflicts, 
representatives of the faculty and school administration met with the 
leaders of the student revolt ai;id eventually agreed to support several of 
the proposed structural changes sought by disgruntled pupils. One of the 
more important curriculum innovations to which the facility gave its consent 
pertained to the development of a comprehensive ethnic - 
studies. program. According to the terms of the agreement finally reached. 
Black and Brown ethnic studies courses were to be introduced in the fall 
of 1969. During the first semester of this new program, ethrtic studies 
were to be offered at the tenth-gi-ade level, but in subsequent semesters, 
enrollment was to be open to both Juniors and seniors. These tentative 
agreements between members of the certificated staff and student leaders 
were promptly given administrative approval and steps were immediately taken 
to schedule the new cours^ and sign up all interested ninth-grade pupils. 

After these and other critical issue? had been resolved' the school 
was re-opened, but until school closed fi^ the summer the atmosphere remained 
tense and volatile. Tlie general conflnsus of opinion among teachers at. the 
time was that, although many of the problems facing the school had been 
openly discussed and partially resolVed, the situation at the school in the 
fall would continue to be as potentially explosive. 
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The events of thia spring, and the expectation(^among school personnel 
that pupils would press, for additional alterations in the role and' curric- 
uliun atructufes vhen school re-opened in the fall, had a direct bearing 
upon the response of administratoi's and teachers to ACSP-RP. In the Ute 
siunmer, for example, the ACSP-RP staff director arranged for three 
members of thefACSP-RP staff to meet with the assistant superintendent of 
secondary instruction to discuss matters- of * mutual concern that related ^ 
to all aspects of the proposed Implementation and research activities 
within the district* At this particular meeting, the assistant super- 
intendent described the events of the previous spring and offered the 
opinion. t,hat a very Judicious and cautious approach would be required 
if ACSP-RP staff members were to work effectively at the school. 

Early in the meeting it became apparent that the assistant supfjrin- 
tendent perceived the ethnic studies prq^ram as one that would app^^ase 
di s si deht pupils, thereby assisting both the district and local school 
administration in their efforts- to restore structural stability to Sunnydale. 
In conjunction with his explanation of the new ethnic studies program, he 
warned that we should not expect many pupils to enroll in Patterns, and 
furthermore, that the ACSP-^RP staff was^not to sign up pupils who had already 
opted foj- one of the ethnic studies courses. As indicated' by the following 
excerpt from a tran^script of the proceedings, the assistant superintendent- 
candidly revealed his perceptioQs of the general situation at the schoc^l 
and the probable consequences of the events described for the ACSP-RP. 

Research Associate: Is there-, any way we could get a rough estimate of the 
. , . number taking the course? The problem we're faced 
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tdth* now is that we have to get 'all of the materi^ils 
^ printed for neact 'aemester. The means of producjiion 

will be largely determined by the number of students 
taking the course. 

I 

Assistant Superintendent : As I have said, given the situation at Sunnydal<? 

High, I'd be surprised If you got 100. I think 
you can understand the problems that w^ faced 
' but we Just had no control over. the situation 
there. We're really responding to a crisis. 
I would say though that you ought to be 'able to 
get at least 2 to 3 sections » At least we can 
. plan on it. After all, if the c^ourse works out, 

OK. If it doe;3, ^it does;' if it doesn't, it doesn't, 
There's nothing you can do about it and there's 
no need to get upset . 

Interviewer: Do you know how many students want' to take ethnic studies? 

Assistant Superintendent: We have a tentative list that's quite lengthy. 

These kids will be assigned to ethnic studies 
' I -i in either the fall or spring., But be sure not 

to sign up any of those kids. We don't want to 
encotirage them to change if they. have ^ilready 
expressed a preference for ethnic studies. 

The views expressed by , the assistant superintendent indicate that the 

district administrative staff was responding to a delicate situation over 

which they felt they had little control and that they did not want to do 

anything to Jeopardize the relative state of stability in fH^Nbeacher-pupL 1 

role system achieved in the final weeks of the previous school year! His 

reference to the pupil sign-up for tht Patterns course is especia].ly inter- 

esting in that he perceives that the implementation , activities of the ACSP-BP 

staff might pose a threat to the tenuous stability of the System, especially 
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if pupils were to view the new innovation as an administrative attempt 
to either sabotage or lure pupils away from the new ethnic studies program. 

Despite his apprehensions about the probable nature of pupil response 
to ACSP-EP, the assistant superintendent was' yejry helpfuil in arranging 
for staff -luembers to enter the troubled schopl. J\irthermor^, he im- 
mediately ejcplored the possibility of introducing Patterns into a sub- 
urban high school and eventually helped to make it possible- to offer 
several sections of Patterns at this second school site. 

The events that had transpired in the spring of 1969 had- an equally . - 
profound effect upon the^'re'ifeption accorded ACSP-RP by many local school 
personnel. This was especially true of the local administrative staff, 
all of whom were primarily concerned with* the maintenance and stability of 
the local school role structure; The first time the investigator met with 
the school principal, for example, he too ga^e the impression that he was 
responding to events that had effectively ^diminished his own authority and 
that he wanted to ensure^' that all ACSP-RP activities in the school would do 
nothing to antagonize an ali'eady difficult situation. Aside from revealing 
how little he knew about the proposed innovation, the following excjiange 
that occurred during this initial meeting with the principal is instructive 
because it reveals how closely his perceptions of both the general situation 
a-^the* school and the possible structural implications of ACSP-RP activities 
paralleled those of the assi.^tant superintendent. 

Principal: Now I have to tell you right now that I really don^t know much 
about the course • We were told that the course was going to be 
offered to the tenth grade and that it had something to do with 
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ahthropology. Other than that I'm pretty much in the dark. • 

Interviewer: Havft^ you gotten any other informati^'^ahout the course? 

Principal: No, nothing, other than a note from the Assistant Superintendent, 
He did tell me though that you're going to be working with the 
V teachers and assisting with some kind of research. Is that right? 

Interviewer: That's correct. Ify principal duties are to give teachers 

who teach the course assistance when they want it and to give 
some research .assistance. The ACSP-RP wants to evaluate -both 
. the effecti^yeness of tfie course eind learn something about the 
problems involved in getting a new course, into the scjiools . . '^^^Z 
' , ' Dr. Tenenberg, trhom I believe you have met, is " principally 
concerned with' evaluating the course. 

Principal: Yes, I understand that. Well, let me say that we'll consider 

you a regular member of the staff, Ii suppose I should tell you 
though that we have Just started 'vwo different ethnic studies 
courses. I don't know how many pupils you will be able to get 
for your course. We're starting to offer ethnic studies because 
of the problems we had here last ;^ear and a lot of the tenth- 
grade kids have already signed up for them. When you medt 
Mr. Rile (VP-Guidance), he'll tell you more 'about it. You'll 
have to be careful that you don't take any kids from these 
classes. , I'm sure ych. can understand why I tell you this and 
generally you know, I think, what we are up against. This, is 
Just something that we had no control over. 

Throughout the meeting with the school principal, he gave the investi- 
gator the impressidh that he was generally indifferent to the ACSP-RP. Syib^e- 
qaent observations of his behavior arid interview data obtained from other 
members of the professional staff confirmed these inferences and px»ovided ' 
some additional escplanatlonij for his appsLrent lack of interest not only in ACSP 
RP, , but in most other aspects of the school currlculvun as well. Dui'ing 
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the disturbances of the previous spring, the authority of the principal 
had diminished as a risiilt of the retransaction of his own -role and conse- 
quently, the principal requested that the school hoerd accede to student 
demands hXi\ that he be reassigned to another school^ in the district. The 
school board responded by reaffirming the position and authority of both 

the school board and administration in the school structure. Th^ then 

I 

turned down his appeal, asserting that such a move woulli be tantamount 

to a complete capitulation to dissident pupils. This decision prompted 

^ " ,• 

the principal to let it be known that he w^ actiyely seeking employment 

'•/'■. 

elsewhere. Even though the principal's- lackadaisical posture was not unique 
to ACSP-RP alone, his failure to live up to the expectations of others , ' 
that-the principal provide aggressive, (educational) leadership had a 
debilitating effect upon the ^hthusiasm of other faciaty members for all 
innovative programs in the sbhool. 

The second week after school had opened, the vice principal responsible 
for the guidance office asked the investigator if someone on the ACSP-RP staff 
could get a list of people who would like to enroll in the Pattern^s course. 
He mentioned that the Assistant Superintendent had asked fo^ a list of names 
and that the information was needed as soon as possible, preferably by the 
end of the week. The vice principal suggested that the ACSP-KP staff talk to 
students currently enrolled in the driver education course about Patterns 
but tl^at the staff must meticulously avoid signing up pupils who had alreadj' 
opted for the ethnic studies program. The investigator informed the vice 
principal that he would contact someone in the ACSP-RP office about the mBt*er 
and that the needed information would be passed on to him as soon as possible. 




Two days later the ACSP-RP research associate arf-ived At the school and 
he, along with the investigator, visited all driver education classes for 
the purpose of providing students with an overview of the com-se. After 

M t 

each presentation, .pupil6 who wer.e interested in taking the course were • 
a^ked.to-sign their, names to a list. This list, which eventually contained 
the names of -more than 125 pupils, was later given to the vice principal 
•and he, in turn, transmitted it to the Assistant Superintendent in the .central 
offices. . . 

a 

few days^later, the vice principal approached the investigator to 

inquire about the possibilities of obtaining some additional descriptive " 

' -° ^ 

information about the course itself. In the conversation that- ensued, 

the vice principal yielded data that were particularly instructive in that 

they reveal the highly patterned administrative perceptions about -transacted 

pupil beliefs as they reflate to a need for an ethnic studies program, and 

the implications of these belief's for pupil response to ACSP-RP. The rele- 

vant excerp-ts from this transcrip-^ are presented below. 

Vice principal: Do you have any information I could pass on to others? The 
^ » ■ .• , i 

counselors have beeh asking me about the course and edl they 

know is that they have a list of naAes in front of them. 

Interviewer: Well, I could ^et you some outlines and some sample lesson 

plans. ^That w6uld give them some idfea^as to what the c6urse ' 
is all about. 

Vice principal: 'That would be a great help to me. Tl^en I would know what 

to say when people ask me about the course. 

r 

Interviewer: Since we've had about 120-150 kids sign up, how many sections 
_ will there be, or can you say at this time? 
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\ ' " " • . ' l8l : 

Vice principal: I talked to Mr. Cook (principal) and he said that we'll 

prohably hav^ about two sections or maybe- half t^at -^nuxriber. ^ 
You see, what yOu. did is make a survey but when kids come 
to register there'll be some who change their mindsv There 
will be some rate of attrition. 

Interviewer: But there is a ^possibility* that all 120 and maybe more who may 
actually decide tp %ekp it, isn't that so? i 




Vice principal: Well, that's poJ^fble but we'll Jiist have to wait and soe. 

Interviewer: I take it then' that this sign-up list ia not considered to be 

• • • 

a student's final selection for the spring quarter. 

Vice principal: When we actuate the program the kids may change their minds. 

But, lilce I say, we Just don't know yet. 

Interviewer: I have heard that you will probably offer fo\ir, sections of 
ethnic studies in the spring. Is it possible that you will 

offer more? • ^ 

\ 

Vice princiifal: Yes, there is. It's^oirig to depend upon how many sign up. 

Interviewer: Do you think that many kids who aren't already signed up for 
ethnic studied will do so? 

Vice principal:* I'm sure there will be some more. I imagine that more ''..han 

half of the kids will want to take it. 

Interviewer: I see. Then the more kids that sign up for the ethnic studies 
program, the fewer there will be in other coxirses\ 

Vice principal: .Basically. You have to remember that we put this course in 

Just a few months ago. That was what the kids said they 
wanted last spring. But you can't tell what the kids are 
going to do. We'll, all Just have to wait and see. 

In view^^of. the fact that normal class size in the social studies depart- 
ment forjthfet year was approximately 26 pupils, enough students had expressed 
an interest in Patterns £.0 that five and possibly even six sections would be 
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r V • • ■ 

neodod to aoi'oiiunoilal.e u3i thooe who buUI they wmit.i'il to enroll. 'Ililu ^ • 

Interview revealed, however, that ,both the priricipol and vice principal , 

» 

felt that many more miribrity pupils would j>pt for ethnic -Btudi'es and 

ft ' K ^ 

conaequerjtly, there would \>6 a need for only two ov ^hree sections of 

Patterns. ^ , ^ 

Aside, firm his apprehensions about the nature of pupil responses to 
Patterns, t^ attitudes of the ^ vice principal towards the ACSP-HP were affected 
also "by ^is convictions that the course had been implemented in, a manner 
that created additional problems for.. the guidance office staff. Despite' 
th^ fact that .the ACSP-KP proposal wfts submitted' in the spring, .\ 
during which time dther djepartmentfi were introducing their., own new curriculum 
requests, the vice principal, on a few occasions,. coi;iplained "^o other teachers 
in the social studies depcurtmeint about the procedures employed to introduce 
Patterns into the school. To learn more about the nature of his grievances 

i e . * 

and to discuss the potential implications 'for ACSP-RP, the 'investigator ' * 
re-directed the following conversation with the vice principal^o as to 

•elicit his feelings abcyit the entire matter. The relevant excerpts from 

0* • 

the transcript of this interview are reported below. . 

Vic.e principal: I think I've told you,,,, we also may have more ethnic 

studies cou^ags. Right at th6 mojnent we Just can.'t say. 

All I know is that the second quarter is going to be about 

like last summer. You see, I had to work on exlra week 

Just to get ''kids programmed into -ethnic Studies because all I ^ 

of this had. to be tione after schoQl was out. Now that we've 

got the othef course ( Patterns ) ^ you can see that this has 

been a pretty hectic year for me. 

Interviewer: I can see that it has been. Do you always have a hectic year 
when you offet^ new courses? 

r 
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Vice principal: Well^ not nece.ssarily* ' You see, if we know what-we are 

- going to offer iit' advance, we can plan for the entire year* 

Wh&t we try to d9 in a case like this. is to get courses 
. paired or put back to back. So, in other words, the kids 
in oiie class take one course the first semester and then' 
the whole class switches to the other course the second 
semester.' But since we decided to put in ethnic studies 
in the spring, I had to work extra to get the closes set' 
up. Now I'll have to do the same thing with this Patterns 

) course. What we are going to have now is a lot of kids 

switching from one class to another in. th,e middle of the 
year* 

Interviewer: At what time durinfij^ the year do you try to work, these problems 
out? 

Vice principal .\ We like to try and start e^rly. But when people want to 

' start making Nchanges in April and May, that's getting pretty 
late. ' ' 1 

Interviewer: It is my understanding that plans were -made to introduce thte • 
Patterns course sonetimes last spring. 

Vice principal: Oh, yeah. There was some talk about it then but nothing 

was yery definite* . 

Interviewer: Are you saying that yot'didn't have enough time? 

Vice principal: I guess you could say that. Actually, we needed to know 

Vhich kids were going to take the course before schpol 
^- opened. Then we could hav6 grouped them together so we 
wouldn't have to do a 'lot of 'chapging around irj^ the spring. 
I o4xi see that this year is reall^;r g9ing to be a mess now.. 

Although some Nj^culty ntembers believe that it takes an inordinate ^ 
amount of time for the guidance ofi4a^ to implement new programs and cite 
the time factor as evidence that the vice principal actively resists most ' 



curriculum innovations, these data indicate that the vice principed per- 
ceives his role as 'one which entails meticulous planning for nev course 
offerings veil in advance of the semester in which the innovation is to be 

introduced. Although the amount of time allott^ed 'dnd the proc«iures employed 

♦ ■ 'i . • 

by ACSP-RP ;to introduce Patterns conformed to establish'ed practices, th€^ 

vice principal clearly expressed; his conviction that he had been given in- 

sufficient time to prepare for the introduction of the co\irse. 

In summing up the nature of the responses to ACSP-RP by members of 

the local administrative staff, including^ the deans, it is apparent that 

all members of the administrative staff wej^e' principally concerned c^bout 

pupil pressures to change school role and curriculum structures, jand that 



they perceived that a viable ethnic studies program would mitigate pupil 
challenges tp existing staructure^". Consequently, the local administrative 
staff neither encouraged pupil? to enroll in Patterns nor did they permit 
ACSP-RP staff to invite pupils to opt for Patterns rather than ethnic studies 
Although' it cannot be said that any^e member of the- administrative staff 
openly or covertly attempted to negate the implementation effcrts of the ACSP- 
RP , staff, it is fair to say that all provided an etjjsolute mhimim of 

suppQrt^and assistance. — — 

The pivotal role duties of counselors at Sunnydale include consulting 
with pupils about their school careers .and programming students 
scheduled courses. With respect to the implementation of Patterns , however, 
counselors assumed practically none of these responsibilities principally 
because pupils were afforded an opportunity to sign up for the course in 
their driver education classes. Although there were two counselors who 
occasionally inquired about the progress being made by ACSP-RP teachers, 

^ ' ■ . 
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most remained ignorant pf many aspects of the ACSP implementation and 
instructional activities* This fact became readily apparent towards the 
end of the school year when the researclr^ interviewed each member oif the 
counseling staff for the express purpose of learning from them more about , 
the nature of pupil responses to ACSP-BP. The following interview tran- 
script contains several data which amply reveal the margined impact of the 
counseling -staff upon ACSP-RP the limited role which they performed 
in terms of the course^ implementation. 
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Interviewer J I have been asked by the" ACSP-RP staff director^ to talk to each of 
the counselors to find out what, if anything, thLy have heard 
ifrom pupils about the Patterns course. I wonder if you would 
mind telling me anything you've heard • 

Counselor: You 'know, I haven't heard one kid say a thing. Some of us were 
Just talking about this the other day. Most of us haven't 
heard anything about ethnic studies either. 

Interviewer: Have you teOked with any kids whp wanted in or out of the 
course, and, if so, whAt did they say? 

Counselor: ^ Sure, we. always have some of thf,t. At the beginning of the 
s^pester several kids from Mr. Gibb's class came in and said 
the course ^as going to be hard so they wanted to change. But, 

— otherthanr-that — no*yi-ing-.~ 

Interviewer: Do you remember anything -that the kids said when they enrolled 
^ ^ last fall? • • 

Counselor: No, you remeniber how we did it, don't you? The kids signed up 
for the coxiprses in their driver education' classes . All we did 

» 

^ was Just ask them if they wanted to stay in when we prograimned 
them for thje spring. I really don't think any of us counseled 
<W.th the kids* about these courses. . 
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Interviewer: Do you Ordinarily do more counseling with pupils? 

Counselor: Usuedly, but in thie case the kids just told us what they 

wanted • Several of the kids wanted to know if they would geft 
full credit towards college for the course hut that's about it. 

The interesting reference in the preceding interview to those pupils * 
whQ had asked to be re-assigned to another course varrisuQts some additional . 
comment. As it turned out, nearly all students who originally signed up 
for Patterns actually did enroll in the course and consequently, each of 
the four sections offered in the spring waS initially overcrowded. 'In an 
effort to cut down on his class size, one of the project teachers deliberately 

employed the common teacher tactic of overemphasizing the amount of work 

* 

which pupils were to do in the course with the expectation that -pupils who 
were disinclinied to exert much effort in class would opt for one of the 
other social studies coursgs available* This tactic accomplished its purpose 
and accounts for the reason why some counselors received reports of the type 
mentioned in the ^interview. ^ 

As with any departmental curriculum innovation, the success or failure 
ofi a new course depends upon how well teachers receive it. For this reason, 
closest attention was* given to the responses by members of the social studies 
department to ACSP-RP. ^As noted earlier, the preliminary groundwork for 
the implementation of Patterns at the local school had been laid the previous 
spring, at which time the ACSP-PvP staff director outlined the details 

of the course and issued an invitation- to several department members to 
participate in the preparations to introduce it into the curriculum. Although 
the disruptive events that occurred shortly thereafter in the school precluded 
any further preparations before the end of the,, school year, members of the 
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ACSPpP staff scheduled a meeting early in the fall term to speak to the entire 
socieLL studies department about the Patterns course and the proposed imple- 
mentation procedures. The teachers present asked several questions about 
the history of the project, the nature of tl^e course, and the difficulty of 
the assigned readings- Most appeared to be interested in learning more 
about Patterns and the questions posed were fairly evenly distributed amof^g 
members of the department, Tovard the end of the meeting, however one ^ 
teacher raised a series of questions that alluded to a matter of obvious 
concern to many teachers present, the specific nature of which W6is not ^ 
discerned by the researcher until several days later. The gei^ne portions 
of the events tnat transpired at this initial meeting are reported below. 

Teacher: You know, I*m not at all clear as to what we have going at the 

1 

sophomore level. Frank, how many choices do these kids have now? 

Department chairman: We've got the' regular world history, the two ethnic 

studies courses. Black and Brown studies, and now, the 

/ 

anthropology course. 

Teacher: Well, what's happening with the ethnic studies program? 

Department chairman: Nobody really seems to know. Originally, it was set 

up so thatthe first semester* wouli be for sophomores 
but that in the second semester seniors would have an 
opportunity to enroll. . I don't really think anybody . 
knows . ^ 

Teacher: For this emthropology course, do we know how* many sections we are 
going to have? Has anybody talked to thO/kids? 

Research associate: About two weeks ago we talked to all of theki^s in the 

driver education classes who are scheduled to take 
world history next semester. I think about 150 indicated 
that they would like to take the course. 
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Teacher: Frank, who is gol^g to teach, the course? 

Department chairman: Gibbs will teach two sections- If there definitely 

are Others, Joe has sadd be would like tp teach it. 

Teacher 1: Incidentally, who made the decision to offer thi^ course at 
Siuinydale, anywaj?' 

Teadhe#t2: I guess Mr- Pryor (Assistant Superintendent) did. 

Tocher 1: Wh^ was this done? During the summer? 

Teacher 2: li miust have been- 

Research associate: I don't really know. I didn'.t llave the responsibility^ 

of making the arrangements at /Sunnydecle . (Long pause) 
' \ - If there aren't any more qvesttions, I would like to 

^ distribute* an outline of thp course to you. Should any 

/ other questions arise, be around on occasion to try 

and answer them if I ccm. 

• The attentiveness of all members in the department during this exchange 

' - ■ 7 

and the silence that ensued led the investigator to i^fer at the time that 

r 

many teachers in the department were perturbed by the manner in which Patterns 

had been introduc^ed into the school- Tvo days later one of the teachers 

who had already established an amiable relationship with the members of the ACSP- 

RP staff commented that a few of the teachers were "poor-mouthing" the ACSP- 

♦ 

RP and that they were disturbed because they felt that they had not been 
consulted or actively involved in bringing the course into the scnool. In 
subsequent interviews with teachers in the department designed to elicit ^ 
their perceptions of the role of teacher in curricixlum adoption and imple- 
mentation, fo\ir teaohers said that they felt that the extent of teacher in- 
volvement in the whole matter had been too limited. An interview one week 
later with the same teacher who had posed most of the questions at the 
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department meeting yielded considerable data, the relevant portions of 

vhich appear below, that typifies the views expressed by this group of ^ 

teachers within the department. 

Interviewer: . I was especially interested in your comments al^out what you 

• went through tb get the ethnic studies program into Sunnydale 
Higli. What role do members of *€he department play i:a getting • 
new coxirses into Sunnydale? 

Teacher: We've always "been involved here. We Have been very willing to 
experiment and try new things. Some of the things we h&ve done 
have proven very successful but some things were miserable failures. 
For example, we had homogeneous g?puping a few yeafa ago and the 
kids in the ^owest groups .i'igured that they weren't expected to do 
much so th^^ didn't.' So now we have gpne bffck to the no-tracking 
system. We 'oTten get toge,ther and talk about the changes that 
we think w6 -ought to.makq and evaluate what we are curnSntly offering. 

Interviewer** How do/ydvi.go about making the changes that you want in the^ 
department? 

Teacher: A lot of things we can do oixrselves. If we war^t to adopt new ^ 

scheduling procedures or start a new course, we can do that without 
too muph .trouble. .Another thing ^ou probably already know is that 
several of us have worked on curriculum. Like I to^fl you at lunch 
today, I've been working on a course prodiJced by VITA Corporation 
OB comparative economics and Joe spent part of last year wi:iting 
an outline for Mex:i can-American studies. 

Interviewer: It sounds as if member^s in the epartment are very active in 
all aspects of "curriculum work. ^ 



Teacher: That's right. I think that most of us try to keep up with what's 
going on. That's why some of us were a little concerned about 
the anthropology course. We didn't know much about it. 
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Interviewer: That's interesting. ' I had understood that the groundVork 
had been laid in tl^e spring and that at least someone had 
/ spoken to Member a ot the department about introducing Patterns 
^^y^ , into .the curriculum. ' ' • 

t 

Teacher :^ Oh, no; Now, I had heard, about the plan to offeiLjihe course, but 
, . as fa." as I know, nobody was involved. I thinfc-that was Dr. Pryor's 

(Assistant Superintendent) baby* 

■ • * • 

' . 

In addition to underscoring the enqphasl^ which members of the social 
studies department place upon what they Ipelieve to be their pro]ger role ' 
in the adoption and implementation of new curricula, these data are particularly 
instructive in view of the ^invitation e:xtended by the ACSP-RP staff 
director the previous spring to members of the department to become, involved 
with the ACSP-K'. Viiat these 'data suggest is that the perceptions of several 
department -members of theicr role in curriculum innovation wel-e incongruent 

with i^heir 'perceptions of the role they had been invited to perform and that' 

! ■ ' ' ^ 

the dissonance induced by this initial contact with a rcpn^sentative of the ACSP 

RP , led these teachers to simply screerf out the event and subsequently assert 
, that* they h?id been asked to assume a very marginal role in the entire affair. 
.Another plausible explanation is that m^embers of the department who attended 

the earlier meeting either misimderstood what had been communicated to them 

cuid/or they misinformed others who had not been present. 

Even .though all, teachers agree that they should have a pivotal role in 

curriculum adoption and development activities, the event described .above^ 

had a very limited impact upon a few inembers of the department. This was 
" especially , true of two teachers in. the department, both of whom perceive 

the curriculum structxire of the school, including those courses offered 
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.within their own department, as in need , of a comprehensive overhaul. Tljeir 
view is that most all materials available are uninteresting to pupils and 
that to rectify the prohlei^^. they, must offer students on array of 'entirely 
new educatioftal experiences that heavily ^hasize pupil involvement in ' 
the' learning experience. The following in1;erview yielded data that is^ . ' .n 

♦Indicative of the feelings expressed by these teachers within tlie department' 
and makes explicit aV least ori^T^jOf the more important reasons why the impltf- 
mentation of Patterns recei.ved considerable s\;^port ftom them. ^ 
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Interviewer:. How did that activity work out th*t we were talkiiig^ about * 
last week? • 

Teacher: It was a^. right but Just a little too tough f*^-^ th^ kids; I ^ 

■■ / j "■ 

decided that I'm going to give it up. ' ' . 

Interviewer: What are you goi'hg to start now? 

Teacher: For the last couple of days we've been talking about the split 

in Black leadership, you know, the conflict between the^ Panthers 

and the NMCP and organizations like that. The Itids really turn' 

on to that. It's something they can relate to. ^ 

Interviewer: This is ^n your U.S. history class, isn't It? ^ * 

Teacher: Yes, but we haven't spent much time dealing with history. The kids 
8u:e interested in what's happening now in their own" community^ so 
we talk about that. Sometimes , t"h.ough , we tie together what's 
occurring now to what's happe;lbd in the past. The other 4ay, for 
example*^ we were talking about some of the changes that have taken 
place in the community and which accoim- for the fact that South 
Sunnydale's populated largely by poor people eind minorities. And 
. the kids really wanted to pursue it. It's the same way with ii^e 
kids in the course that you're involved with. If you give the kids 
something interesting to work with and get them involved in finding ■ 
things out for themselves without the teacher telling them everything 
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to do, they'll do a good Job. But,you can't get the kids to 
resd those history texts we've got around here. 

This theme of pupil invx)lvement in learning activities was repeatedly 
stressed by metobers pf ACSP-RP staff when they talked about the Patterns 
course to members -of > the social studies department. Although there wero 
very few teachers both in and outside of the social studies department who 
complained about the traflitionetL, passive pupil learning role, those who 
did verbally express the view that teachers need- to retrandact the teacher- 
pupil role relationship within the classroom gave considerable support to" 
the implement afbion of Patterns > 

There are some other factors that had a d?, re ct bearing upon the recep- 
tion accorded ACSP-KP and which may or^may not have a profound impact upon 
future implement a-t ion at other sites. Some of these factors were alluded 
to in Chapter 7 but they warrant reiteration in that they significantly 
affected the attitudes of a few social studies department members towards 
Patterns . As pointed oi^t earlier, most teachers in academic departments 
conceive of self as a representative of a specific academic discipline* 
The nature of *hese transacted conceptions of self are largely dependent 

upon the structural configuration of the collegiate sub-culture and of the 

,•1 

departments with which each individual teacSher was principally affiliated 
while in pvrsuit ox" his degree. Because the college and university curri- 
culum structure has reflected, until quite recently, a strong bias in favor 
of history and political science, most social studies teachers have majored 
in one of these two fields. As a consequence of these structured realities 
few teachers in the social studies department have been exposed to either 

2(, : 
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the diacipll|nes of anthrdpclogy or sociology and this is especially true of 
older faculty meifabers. Althougl a few of the teachers at Surmydale High 
expressed an interest in and appecLred to be intrigued by the content and 
approach of the Patterns course, their previously transacted conceptions 
of" self- as teachers of history and/or government impeded their motivation 
to volunteer to t^ach t.ie course or actively support its implementation./ 
The following interview with^one of the social studies department memb^s . 

two veeka after the beginning pf the spring semester typifies the strengths 

/ 

of t^ese l)eliefs. cuid tl^" extreme reluctance on the part of s to become. 
ii^olved with the course. / . ' 

» _ J ' 

Teacher: How are the anthropology courses coming along? 

Interviewer: Quite well, but both Charlie and Joe have encountered all ' 
of the normal- problems in steurting .?t new semester. 

Teacher: I heard Joe say this morning that his kids were feally interested 
in studying those African tribes. That's probably something that 
most of our kids haven t lefiurned anything about. From what he 
said, it sounds like it would bje an- interesting course to teach. ^ 

Interviewer: Do you think you would like to teach a section or two next year? 

Teacher: I coul^'t do it. I'm really not qualified. I know that Joe said 
^ something about the course actua],ly being 'd history course, but 

studied using an^ihropology methods. I Just haven't had that kind | 
of training though. . o 

Interviewer: Do maxxy othe^ teachers feel the same way you do? 

/ ' • . . 

Teacher: Oh, I haven't tcllked to very many i)eople about it altho\igh Howard 

said that^ he didnit kriow beans from barley when it came to anthropology. 

Interviewer: Hav^ you heard anybody else sely whether they would like to teach 
the course? 



Teacher: No, but I suppose Joe would like to teach it again* I Just know 
I couldn't do ^t. Besides, I got enough problems teaching some-' 
thing that I know about. You'd be surprised. how little these 
. kids know a'bout the history of their own country,. I don't know 
what these kids*, have been doing for the last eleven years in 

^ school but they sure can't teli you much about their own heritage* 

ft 

Aside from this teacher's adjnis^icn that he knows little about anthropol 
ogy, it is clear that he conceives of himself as a history teache:r— and a 
distraught one at that—whose prinqipal du^^y is to do as best he - can to 

compeneate^ for the-llttle Jkiiowledge..which^ his pupils Jiave acaui ted 'Sifc ' 

Amei'ican history. Although this particular teacher, as well as othsrs in 
the spcial studies department, expressed a willingness to learn more ?Cbout 
Patterns , there is sufficient data to suggest that teachers who conceive 
of self Tsimilarly will hesitate to make commitments to teach the course 
unless th^ can See some parallels between both the method and content of - 
what they are currently teaching and -that which is prescribed by the Patterns 
course material. 

Although the attiiudes of teachers in other departments usually have a 
minimum of impact in terms of the ecision reached by members of. one depart- 
ment to implement new curricula, their dominant position in the. teacher- 
pupil role system is a favorable one from which to influence pupil attitudes 
towards an innovation^ Although the extent to which teachers attempt 
and succeed in their efforts to influence pupil opinions about certain aspect 
of the curriculum structure is an empirical question. Some of the misconcep- 
tions about anthropology expressed by several Sunnydale teachers warrant 
comment because of their potential effects upon future implementation effort. 
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Two datm, the first of which is admittedly rather extreme, illustrate the 
point. During the second week of the school year, the investigator entered 
the teachers' cafeteria and entered into a conversation with one of the 

4 

teachers seated at a lunch table. After we had introduced ourselves, the' 
teacher inquired about the investigator's role in the school and then pro- 
ceeded to deihonstrate both' her ignopihce 'and hostility towards -anthropology . 

Teacher; I haven't seen you at Sunnydale before • You must be new here. 
Interviewer: Yes, this is my first week at Sunnydale* 
Teacher : What are you teaching?*^ . . . ^ - 

Interviewer: Actually, I'm not teaching* I^^ir^orking for ACSP-EP and 
will be an 'aide .to teachers whor^each the course developed 
by the project and will also assist in the research related 
to the implementation of the course. 

Teacher: You said anthropology. Is that right? , ; 

Interviewer:, Yes, it's a course in human history studied fipomthe perspective 
and using the methods of anthropologists. 

Teacher: .1 suppose you're going to solve -the race problem. Is that it? 

.Interviewer: What do you mean by that? (Pause) 

Teacher: I was retftiing somethixlg by a woman anthropologist a while ago.- 
Mead's her name. All she talked about was why we shoiadn't be .. 

so harsh on marijuana and the race problem. It's no wonder every- 

\ ■ ' ■ 

bocJy's down on professors. ^ • 



Interviewer: Is that what most anthropologists' seem to /talk about? 

Teacher: I suppose not but then she *s the one that you' always hear about, 
I know that she's lived with a lot of re ally /primitive people and 
stuff like that, ^ / . 



In one other inSfttei}ce, a teacher openly queried cus to whether the 
Patterns course c ild generate much interest among many pupils, regardless 
ht their racial,' ethnic, or socio-economic "background. The initial response 
Af this teacher vas "Do you think kids will really want to study about old 
bones?" When th8»<»-conte^s of the four parts of" the course had been des- 
cribed, and it was further explained that the Patterns course Vas designed 
to be a study of human history approached from the perspective of anthro- 
pologists, the teacher refocusfed her attention upon that section of the 
course that dealt principally with the physical evidence for human evolution 
and replied "I'm still not s\xre that kids will see that studying old bopes. 
will get them anyvhere." ^ . ' 

As Instructors in school with a la^e niairiber of minority pupils who 

* <» ' ■ ' 

openly ,chaj.lenge existing social structural arrangements , Surinydale teachers 

' . ■■ 

'are as deeply concerned about the maint*enance of the school role structure 

. \ f ■ 

as are administrators . Al1?hough most teachers are skeptical about 'iihe 

I. - * 

adequacy- cf the conceptual imderpinnihgs of ethnic studies programs, most 

perceive these » courses as^ being ones which will sufficiently placate pupils 

'so thatthe cei^tificated staff can maintain adequate control over the more^ 

critical aspects of the school structure. Consequently * a majority of 

teaQhers gave nominal support to the implementation of the ethnic, studies 

program. In other urban schools in which similar conditions exist, those 

^ * ^ • * ' 

who wish to introduce Patterns may expect a somewhat less than desirable 

degree of support from other faculty members in their implementation efforts. 

Observational data obtained the day on which members of ACSP-RP staff 

spoke to pupils about enrolling in patterns gave the first concrete indications 
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a? to how Simnydale pupils vouLd respond to ACSP-EP. Durin^sthe disciisWon 
period that folloved the formal presentation of Patterns to the^ first class, 
pupils asked a number of questions about the course, several of which denoted 
an already favorable or indifferent dispositipn towards Patterns . The tone 
and content^ of the. que8;tions posed by pupils during this first meeting " 
prompted the researcher to note all questions raised in each of the^six sub-% 
sequent presentations that he attended. These questions, grouped into 
categories and then tallied in order to determine the frequency with w^ich 

each type of question was asked, are depibted in Table 9*1* 

• * \> 

' . Althoiagh the entire presentation about the course and most of the dis- 
cussion which ensued pertairiefd to the content of, arid pupij. activities 
offered by, Patterns . it intereJting to note the rather lar^e nuiiber of 
questions raised about the credit awarded for taking the course and the possi- 
"billty of substituting P atterns fo?* other required curriculum. In every 
single claiss visited, except those largely comprised of, pupils who had 
already opted for ethnic studies, several questions were raised about the 
credits that pupils were to receive. It is especially interesting to npte 
the rather large number of inquiries 'about the possibility of substituting 
Patterns for the regular world history course and receiving the same high 
school graduation credit. Of the seven questions t^at pertained to supple- 
menting Patterns for worl^ history, the ♦tone of each indicated a strong 
pupil preference for Patterns . As one girl put it, "Then, if we take this 
(Pattern^), we can get out of world history?" This pattern of response,* 
incidentally, tends to confirm the assertions of most counselors and many 
teachers that the traditional/ terjth-grade world liistory course is perhaps 



.Table 9.1 . 
PUPIL. QUESTIONS :Ab6uT PATTERMS 



, ' , Niaiber 'of questlona 

A. Credit received for taking Patterns 

1. cWege credit ' '6 

2. Graduation/high school credit . , ' ^ 

3. Talie in place of world history/ethnic studi.es 



and 



receive crfedit ' ' . 8 




U. Othsr 1 

• r ' , , ■ ^ , • ■ 

B. Nature emd/or value pf 'anthropology 

1. Activities of anthropologist?} what they do, \ 
how^hey^8irudsri»i8to?y^"etff. ' ' ^ ^ • *^^n^ 

2. ' Diffefrence/similarities between 'tothl-opology 

and history 

3. Relation between Patterns ahd sociblogy 
k, Vedue of course' in preparing fpj; college , 

C. The Patterns course . « 

/ 

!• Course pontent , 

(a)/ Grotil?B studied, ^9 

/ African •^QJbh^r tribal groups 6 

' ! gi*oupsyin America ^ 2 

* niisce3Q*anebus ^ , « 1 

"(b) Archaeollogicall data llf 

(c) Physical evidence for evolution ^ 11 

(d) Miscelleweous' 6 
2. Pupil activities ^ 

(a) Use of artifacts"'"^^ .. 1^ 

<b) Observations; how muchV of whom, etc, 3 

(c) Movies;, other audio-visual materials 3 

(d) Amount of work reqjxired\ 2 

(e) Types of Bkills learned 2 

(f) Homework 5 

(g) Readings; nature 6f; degree of difficulty 6 

D. Other \ ik 
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the one disliked 'by the greatest niamiber of pupils in the school* Undoubtedly, 
a large, yet undetermined number of pupils who enrolled in Patterns did so 
as^a means o^f avoiding this particular coiurse. 

^ As one might expect, in the two classes visited in yhich a majority of 
pupils had already been assigned to ethnic studies , there was little interest 
eagres 8 ed by pupils in learning more about Patterns . The fact l^at not one 
Black student in either of theattwo classes so much as inqviired about the 
course further document i the prevalence of the belief among minority pupils 
that ethnic st\;dies, was a more relevant curriculum; It is equally ittpor-tjant 



tb'treiterate ^e poiht^madeTearller that^^^ 

HonrSlack. pupils in eithfer class, opted for tbfe P&ttjgrns course'; This also 
tends ta confl«rm an earlier conclusion that contfldferable peer group; pressure 
was pirating to encourage npn-Black pupils to remove themselves from Black 
Studies classes* . 

Observational data on the behavior' of pupils who actually enrolled in ' * 
Patterns Indicates that, in general, pupil responses to the prescribed 
learning activj(.ties were very favprable^ Those lessonsi which afforded students 
'in opportunity to utilize, the concepts and skills which they had learned to' 
analyze prima^nr data, such as the artifacts and the site map, were widely 
acclaimed by a large majority of pupils. As the semester progrlessed, pupils 
continua;).ly expressed the view that Patterns was one of the few social /studies 
courses i if ,not the only one, that they had ever taken that permitted them 
to analyze data, construct and test hypotheses, and r^ach independent con- 
elusions without conpiderable teacher intervention. 

Throughout the semester it appeared that the only problem that caused 
a 'majority of Sunnydale pupils considerable consternation was the difficulty 
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and, on occasion, the length of the reading assignments. This problem had 
heen anticipated hy both project teachers due to the retarded reading and 
academic skills of most pupils in the school and despite efforts to mitigate 
this problem by having pupils reacd ttematerials to describe'the contents to 
others, the difficulty persisted unabated throughout the entire semester. 
Although both teachers, as well as the researcher, concluded early in the 
semester that this was the major drawback of the course as perceived by 

ft 

pv5)ils, these inferences were confirmed on. the lae^ dey of the school year 
during which time the pupils in all fovr classes were interviewed for the. , 
express ptirpose of learning more about their response to Patterns . In each 
class nearly all *^of the negative comments about the coiirse pertained to , 
•either the difficulty and/or the length of the assigned readings. 

In sunmaarizing the nature of pupil, responses to the ACSP, it is impera- 
tive that those pupils who were exposed to Patterns be differentiated from 
those students who opted for other social studies courses. As revealed by 
the datay a growing nimJber of minority students, particularly Negroes and , 
Mexicans, believe that an ethnic studies program is more relevant to their 
ovn needs and interests than other courses offered by the department. In 
view. of the increasing pervasiveness of these transacl;ed beliefs ajxd their 
generjal lack of knowledge about Patterns , there is no data to suggest that 

their original indifference towards the course was in any significant way 

,1 • ' 

affected by the implementation of th^, ACSP ocurse. ' 

Pupils who did take the course, regardless of their predispositions 
towards Patterns when they enrolled, were favorably impressed by the course ^ 
for reasons already cited. Orl the basis of the data yielded by the ethnographic 
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studies, it is reasonable to assume that the major difficulty that will 
confront those who wish to implement Patterns in public schools with similar 
pupil orientations will be to get pupils into the course in the first 
place, rather than getting students deeply invblved in the learning exper^.- 
ences structured for them once they have enrolled, y 

N ■ ■'. 



Chapter 10 

IMPLICATIONS AND RECCMMENDATIONS . 

The data yielded by the ethnographic atudles'have a nuxnber of linpl^- 
cationa for curriculum innovat ion i The purpose of thia chapter is to 
e3(plicate a few of the more significant findings, compare them with the 

y 

experience of the curriculum developers who -produced Patterns and make 
^opc recommendations. It should he recalled^tha^jthje^rMW^ 
worked with a total of l6 teachers. The developers experience was id.th 
over 250 teachers. The research data rcpr^8(int an' intensive experience ; 
the developers data represent a diffuiae, extensive exposure. These ex- 
pcriences supplement each other and both should be considered when con- 
.sidering reccomendations for future use of Patterns . " ' 

, The ethnographic data clearly reveals that teachers see selves as 
dominant -jactive agents and pupils as sub ordinate -passive agents .in the 
teacher-pupil role system. The teacher decides how the classfoco learn- 
ing environment is to be structured^ what material is important for pu- 
pils to learn, and how this teacher selected content is to be trans- ■' 
mitted to pupils in the classroom.. Consistent with their perceptipna 
of the teaching role, high school instructors place considerable empha- 
.sis upon the dissemination of information to pupils usually via lectures 
worksheets or assigned readings. As a general rule, teachers neither 
allow active pupil participation' in the clas'sroom nor do they emphasize 
the need for learning experiences ' that require pupils to seek out and to 
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independently integrate newly accjuired information into their own struc- 

ti 

ture of knowledge in a meaningful way, principal3^<f)ecause these activi- 
ties are perueiyed as inconsistent with their perceptions of the teach- 
ing role. To ensure the maintenance of thifi transacted teacher dominated, ^ 
teacher-pupil role ^system, overt pupil threats to the established patterns 
of relationships are severely sanctioned by reprimands, removal of pupil 
privileges or, in extreme cases, suspension from school. 

Patterns , with its emphasis oh intense pupil involvement, threatens 
teachers' perceptions of self because of the implied- redefinition of the 
pupil role in the classroom. The dilemma of this implication w^s antici- 
pated fey the ACSP, curriculum develQpment staff who hoped that the.oppor- 
, tunities for more student involvement also created opportunities for.teachey 
growth. The extent to which thie can take place will not be knoWn for 

many years . ■ 
• Another finding is that most teachers in social studies departments 
conceive of self as teachers of history or government. These transacted, 
conceptions of self are largely a consequence of the (structural arrange- 
' mentfi of. the academic subcultures in which thej received their profes- 
sional training -and of the ^lature of oheir own personal experiences as 
a student affiliated w.th / speo-ific academic department Traditidhally, 
the curriculum st. ucl-ure /-jf 2nost colleeea placed extraordinarily heavy 
emphasis upon. the teaching and learnxng of world history, United States 
historjj, and American government and until quite recently anthropol6gy 
and several of the related social science disciplines have been largely ' 
.ignored. Even though most colleges now have formally organized depart-, 
ments of anthropology and sociology, a majority of high school teachers, 
with the exception of most recent graduates, have had limited exposure 



to psychology, anthropology and sociology aiid^ consequently know little 
about thede disciplines and their relation to the other social sciences. 
Although "i^ere are, eoae research data to suggest that many social stud- 

ies teachers find t^ie general approach and content of Patterns intriguing, 

■•■ • ' ' 

their previously t,vansaeted conceptions of self as teachers of history 
and/or government cai:^ be expected to Impede their motivation to teach 
and actively support the implemenj^atlon oT the ACSP cour8e"CXcept— as 
the developers eaqperienced it, foi- those teachers vho a(ftivi?ly seek alter- 
natives to conventional history programs. 

Other ethnographic data on ^teacher perceptions of the role of teabher 
have additional ijnpiicatiors of potentially great significance for both 
curri-culum innovation and the development of curriculum iijplementation 
Btrategiea, Jn general, teachers believe that their specitil trailing 
and daily classrocm teaching experieifce have prepared them, at l/eiBt as 
well as anyone else, to determine both the cont iit of the curriculum 
sti^c^ure an<i the nature of the v^rioijs learning 'experiences that are 
fio be 6ffered to. pupils. Cbnsistent >/ith these belief s,j teachers readily 
\ assert, t,hat they are to- have a pivotal role in the adoption ahd'^linplemen- 



tation of all curriculum innovations . ^ In general, teachers recognize ' 
• that 'their vforraally defined, role dut.ies- preclude extensive curriculum 
development work, yet these conflicting rgle defihitions cause no ^ 
diminution in the firmness 'to wh^.ch they adhere to the b^ief that 
'teachers should actively participate in and/or Initiate curriculum in- 
.novations. Furthermore, while teachers recognise that other persons 
in the upper levels of the school, structure have the authority to uni- 
'•J at gr ally adopt or restructure the ^school curriculum, they, as well as 
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the admlnistrfitloi^, ai*e i\illy aware of the various patterned ways in which 
teachers' may successfully impede or thoroughly sabotage a. new curriculum 
offerings In many instances, for example, teachers restructure the 
course so that the content and teaching stratej^ies are . congruent with . . 
their own perceptions of the teaching-learning roles and 'procesacfl. 
This reinterpretatj.bn of a teaching assignment is not uncommon even inso- 
far as district or state mandated courses are concerned^ Either by re- 
interpreting the teaching assignment, discouraging pupils to enroll in a 
new course, or by outright resist aiice to the innovation by department 
and/or other faculty members, efforts to successfully' implement a new 
curriculum can be effectively inypeded. 

Another finding is that most teacher^ know very little about the 
discipline of anthropology and the nature of the anthropologists' ap- 
proach to the study of human history. This is due in part to tile struc- 
tural realities of colleges already mentioned, but. also to the fac^ that 
anthropologists, are by nature a practical and eclectic- group of scholars 
who irreverently violate the established disciplinary territories of 
others whenever they feel eg incliried. , This latter situation, in par- 
tdculari has made it -difficult for some t^acljers. to define what anthro- 
pplogists do,^as ,evidenced*by the sample data presented in Chapter 9. ■ 
Misconceptions about' the nature, of anthropolpgy as a discipline are such 
that many teachers perceive th^ subject as irrelevant to the needs and 
interests "^of pupils regardless of their socio-econoroic, racial or educa- 
tioiial background. Although the most erroneous conceptions about anthro- 
pology are Expressed by teaghe.. S outside the social studies department, 



I cexpn 
.nVl 



teacher^ in ull departments are in a very f avor?ible, position to ini"luenc6 
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pupil attitudes towards all aspects of the school curriculum structures. 
Thus, it is conceivable that some teachers who have misconceptions about 
anthropology may initially have a detrimental effect upon pupil attitudes 
about the Patterns course. The course developers expert *Jiced another , 
denger in teachers' misconception of anthropology— overexpectation of the 
discipline as a cure-all and the subsequent diailluslonment. / 
On the basis of the data Kvailable, pupils who do enroll in the 
course c» .e,expected to reect very f.vora.:^ to P^- ^« 'avor^l* 
response already accorded Patterns is due in part to the novel content, 
but, more importantly, to the high degree of equivalence between the 
learning role of- pupils envisioned by the desighers of the course and 
pupil perceptions of the ideal pupil learning role. The active pupil 
partiv-.ipation required of pupils who- have experienced Patterns led many . 
to express the view that this course was one cf the few offered »rhich 
allowed pupils to becone deeply involved with concrete data, systematically 

1 

work through their own ideas and formulate and test hypotheses, all with 
a minimum of teacher intervention. ' " . 

Finally, there is considerable data to indicate that in schools with 
large concentrations of minority pupils, there will be increasing pupil 
pressures to introduce courses into the curriculum that deal principally 
with the cultural heritage of specific racial and ethnic groups and the 
nature of their caitribUtlon to American culture in general. Furthermore, 
because the minority pupil population has transacted a highly elaborated • 
structure of beliefs about the need to reassert and reii.force racial and 
ethnic identities, considerable p?er group pressures on pupils to opt for 
these new ethnic studies courses can be expected. Although many teachers 
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and administrators may give only tacit approvial to these innovations, 
their overriding concern for the maintenance of the teacher-pupil role 
system will lead many to openly support the implementation of ,an ethnic 
studies program, especially if siich a program can mitigate pupil pres- 
sures for additional changes in either the 'role or curriculum structures 
of the scHpol. 
Reccnmendations " 

A '?ucc^ssful Patterr^ implementation strategy that will ensure proper 
use of course materials by teachers and thus genuinely affect pupil abili- 
ties to observe and analyze human behavior, and which will result in the 
fiustenanqe of the innovation, must take into account certain structural 
realities of the school as well as some 'of the more critical findings as 
they relate -to teacher perceptions of selves, of the teaching role, and 
the curriculum structure. Although ther,e is freq-'.ent teacher and pupil 
criticism of the content and organization of world history, the traditional 
curriculum offering at the 10th grade level, this course is firmly em- 
bedded in the cui'riculum structured of most school systeins, and is likely 
to continue to be so at least in the Immediate future. This conjecture' 
is based on the knowledge that moat social studies teachers conceive of 
self as teachers of history and believe that some pupil exposure to the 
history of Western European culture is an 'essential educational experience. 
Rather than dismantle the world history course as a result of the rather 
harsh criticism directed towards it, there is ethnographic data to sug- 
^est thet many social studies departments will simpl> restructure the 
course itself and place much greater emphasis upon the study of recent 



history and c'onterapoiary social and political events. Patterns , in the 
developers* ejcperience, offers a framework for this restructuring. 

The fact that botli the title and content of the^^ACSP courpe reflect 

a' general historical orientation will.undpubtedly facilitate the accept eyice 

\ 

of Patterns hy many teachers in social studies departments.- But in terms 
of devising successful implementation strategies,, the ethnographic data 
suggests that considerable emphasis should be placed upon the fact that 
the course is a ,8tudy of human history approached from the. perspective of 
anthropologists. This implies that methodological parallels between the 
disciplines of history and anthropology be unveiled irtienever possible 
and that teachers in social studies departments be continually reassured 
that both the content and prescribed teaching methods are not totally 
foreign to their own experiences. This point, is critically important be- 
cause there is cto absolute minimum, of ethnographic data from the l6 research 
program teachers to suggest that the course will be favorably refceived if 
Patterns is presented to them as strictly a course in anthropology. 
However, experience ift schools involved in the development of ACSP materi^ils 
shows that' teachers do explicitly seek anthropological materials. 

O "1 

Given the presently existing teacher-pupil role system in the public ■ 
schools, it appears that at least a minimum degree of resource persoiinel 
training and other support services in the school are essential if teach- 
ers are to structure the claibsroom learning situation in a manner that 

is consistent with the natu e of the pupil experiences prescribed in the 

\ 

Patterns teaching plaix. This supplementary assistance is important be-* 
cause most teachers must retransact the teacher -pupil role relationship 
if their instructional behaviors are to facilitate pupil attainment oi 



the learning objectives. This U particularly true of those teachers who 1 
place extraordinarily heavy emphasis upon teacher dopiination of the class-' 
room and Who perceive of themselves as diss'eminators of information. " On / 
the bAsis of limited experience to date vith isome teachers who have been / 
actively involved in the implementation of Patterns in. the past year, J 

there ifi already' seme evidence to indicate that ouch resource personnel j 

■ ■ ■ .. - ' ■ -/ 

training experiences can facilitate the, claasropm role rctransaction | 

■ ■ ■ ' ' - ' i • 

that is requisite to successful teaching of tiiC'COurse» i 

* ^ I . 

. Data on the school structure indicates that although a new curricip.ua 
innovation can be superimposed upon local schools by key district admifiia- 
trative personnel, an effective implementation strategy that will ensijre 
sustenance of the innovation requires that the innovative agents worlc| 
v6ry closely with the teachers at the .department level at implementatiiott 
sites. In view of the elaborate steps taken by the ACSP-RP to eliciji 

I 
/ 

teacher support for Patterns prior to its implementation and the peijcep- 
tions of teachers of their proper role in curriculum development an^ ^ 
a4option, the problem of working sufficiently close with teachers i^h the 
.local school poses monumental problems for projects like ACSP. Neverthe- 
less, several data from Sunnydale amply illustrate the relative impermanence 
of the elective curriculum structure and the consequences for innovative 
agents who fail to gain the support of local school personnel. This re- 
sult was, no doubt, due in part to the fact that ACSP-RP experience was 
with Patterns as an elective course whereas it is the hope of the de- 
velopers that it be seen as an introduction to the required world history 
sequence. In either case, on the basis of data yielded by the ethno- 
graphic studies there is conclusive evidence that many teachers remain 
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indifferent, if not totally hostile,, to a new course offering in^their 
department unless they feel as if they have be^n intimately involved in ' 
the planning and implehentation prooesses. 

Finally, the ethnographic data Suggest that achopls in which the "7 
certificated staff and/or pupils percei1?e the course to be subordinate^^ 
*;o other jcurricular offerings. Cine means of approaching those who con- 
tinually .lobby for a comprehensivfe ethnic studies program would be to 
emphasize thel anthropologist ' s cross-cultural perspective on the study 
of human groups. It can be ppihtefi out that Patterns is aesignea to 
teach pupils the skills that will enable them to map out and analyze* 
patterns of group behavior within the ij own §ociety and that the sub- 
cultural patterns of one group can then be compared and contrasted with 
the patterns which characterize pther groups. 



Chapter 11 ^. 

' ■ THE BELAnONSHIP (3F COPUCTED BESEARCH TO THE ACSP COURSE 

I , . , • 

• , • A 

# U . w • * 

^« 

• • . • ; . V 

. The over-ali strategy for the coghltive reieerch into the lapect of 

ft 

Patterni during the iMpl anentatlon period irai derived froB * conbination 
' of several cfspiripal and theoretical coniiderat ions ; First , an eiOsaustivt 
examination of the student materials aiid Teaching Flan resulted in the 
' identification of a distinctive characteristic of th^ cqpirse with respect 
tb both aims and activities. It appeared desirable that the conducted 
research be related to this critical' attribute. Second, an accumulating 
body of recent learning research and related theoiry suggested an analytic 

I 

division of the distinctive characteristic of Patterns into two funda* 
mental categories of learned entities. This division, 4» *^ 
■ essentially double-str^ded design for doghitive research, then modified 
to take into consideration the potential influence 6f sevei*al student 
variables of particular interest to the course desigi*ers and the con- 
etraints imposed by limited time and money. ' ' 

The function of this chapter is to present the general strategy of 
ACSP-RP cognitive research and to relate the design of that st rat <!gy to, 
the course as a distinctive series of currlcular experience's.- 

» • 

COjRSE MATERIALS ' . . 

Patterns in Human History includes diversified materia]:^ for student 
use: over 100 printed items including* stories, case studies, drawings, 

♦ 

photographs, maps, evidence cards, charts, worksheets, and e3Q)ository 

^ ' ' , ; 
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articles; seven color fiirastrips made from original slides, six accan- 
panied by a sound recording; casts of five prehistoric stone tools i two 
figurjnes, and ascuneiform tablet; eight overhead projector transpar- 

encles together vith\ overlays; recordings of a series of folk tales from. 

I. 

a Pygmy band in Central Africa and a simulated interview of a band member 
by an anthropologist'; and an felbum of fifty photographs of a Peruvian 
hacienda. 

Acconpanying these student materials is a Teaching Plan for teacher 
use. The course is divided into four major parts: 
Part I: Studying Societies 

^Part II: .The Origins of Humanness ' 
Part III: The Emergence of Complex Societies t 

I 

Part IV: Modernization and Traditional Societies 
Each of these parts is divided into a series of topics, or, as is the 
case, of Part II, a series o^ problems for -student investigation. The 
Teaching Plan further subdivides both topics and problems into numbered 
'Wessons, .each referring to one 6t more daily periods of recamnendcd class 
activity. For each lesson there is a description of its functioh in a 
larger series, 'a listing of specific learning objectives to be attained 
and the materials +o be used, a detailed outline of recommended proced- 
ures to be followed during the class period(s) involved, and, in many 
cp.ses, additional background information for the teachfir. The Teaching 
Plan is, to be sure, extensive, highly organized, and considerably detailed. 

DISTIWCTIVE CHABACTERISTICS 

A detailed analysis of the lessons reconnended in the Teaching Plan 
reveals the following distinctive patterns: 



(iy All but' three of the" eigl^teen topics ahd problems into which-^he 
course is divided^ begin with the presentation of new social data 
to students in some fonn othfer than a written expository article . 

In fact, a m^jor portion of all the lessons begin with. such pre- 

i • ' 

sentations; archeological site maps, photographs of people, 

drailings or casts of artifacts, stories, translations of orig- 

inal documents such as records of court cases,, and the' like. 

(2) In the most typical lesson beginninfe with the presentation of • ' 
data, students are asked to examine the pxesented itemCs) and 
to"speculate" on tl^ nature of aspects of the societ from which 
the data derive which cannot be directly observed in the. data 
itself. The term "speculation" has a special meaning in Pat- 
terns : it is ar^ inference supported by the data, an hypothesis 

> in accord with the evidence at hand. Thus, lessons typically 
require the formulation by students of supportable inferences. 

.... • . *» ■ . • , • 

(3) Students are not asked to draw ^supportable inferences from data 

withbut guidance. , Bee ommended. guidance appears rin several forms: 
(a) Typically, the teacher will pose a question or questions for 
investigation which Identify a focus for student inferences 
and delimit the scope of speculation. For Instance, in many 
lessons the teacher vrill "frame" the discussion of seme new 
visual data by asking how the "life of the people who lived 
here" (in the case of an archeological site map) or "the 



^The reader is reminded that this report refers to Patterns in Hijman 
History , including the Teaching Plan, as it appeared cn October 1, 1909. 



Ui'e. of the people who made thiese things" (In the case of 
casta or drawlnga of" artifacts) "was different from the 
life of the people we just studied." In other instances, 
the opening quest io)ar may be narrower, ei'g,, "what do these 
items tell us about the possible thoughts these people had 
about- the supernatural?" / . 
(b) Throughout discussion the/ teacher assists students in "pro- 
cessing" the presented <^ta by' asking questions about over- 
looked Characteristics jof the evidence; having students make 
lists of various things they observed^f-prompting students to 
recall concepts learned earlier in the course; probing specu' 
' lation in order '^hat/ students make evident to" themselves 
their assumptions, "their reasoning, and the evidence they '■^ 
used; inviting alVemative hypotheses; and generally chan^ 
neling the. discussion to a sifting .and patterning of the. 
data and argumeiit« concerning conflicting interpretations. 
Despite the structuring? influences provided by the materials 
themselves, the focusing questions of the teacher and his channel 
ing role during discussion, lessons are typically intended to be 
"open-ended" in the sense that alternative inferences are not 
only ariticipated but are .to be genuinely Invited and encouraged. 
There is no one "right answer" in the drawing of inferences. 
However, some inferences are better than others if they account 
for evidence better; the purpose of many of the lessons is to 
develop students' skills in making Inferential statement^ and 
deciding among alternative interpretations. 




(5) In the main, the students, not th6 teacher or the materials, 

p^cess. the presented data; A ierm which seems to appropriat^Oy 
describe the kind of A? tructional' /setting recorna'cnded for the • 
major portion- of lessons in Patterns "is "guided inquiry" ad dis- 
tinct from, let us say, "pure',' inquiry in which the .pupil poses 
his own questions and problems and designs his own procedures 
for investigation; and fronj "didact^.c presentation" in which >he 
questions fox' investigation, the investigations' themselves, "and the 
answera> «^ carried out (if at all) in the materials and/or by the 
teacher. 

In summaty, the improvement of student data processing skills /is a 
fundamental and pervading objective of Patterns ; the predominAivt type of 
recommended lesson is best characterized by the term "guided discovery" : 
presumably it is primarily through engaging in these guided though open-ended 

data processing activities that -students are- to improve their data analysis 

' { 

capabii^ities . * ' . 

INFLUENCE OF TEACHER- ROLE-BEHAVIORS ' 

Considerable research has shown that what a student learns is affected 

2 

decisively by what he does during the process of learning. Further, many 
recent studies have confirmed that during classroom episodes the character 

of what- students do (their patterns of - learning behavior)- are critically 

^, ' ^ 3 

influenced by the pattern of interactive behavior exhibited by the teacher. 



^See, in this regard, Rothkopf, E. Z..' , "The Concept of Mathemagenic 
Activities," in Review of Educational Researc h. 1|0; 3 (June 1970) 

^See, ■:n this regard, AmidOn, E. J., and J. B. Hough (eds.) Interaction 
Ane .3ysis; Tlteory Research and Application. Reading, Mass. :- AOdison-Wesley 

Publishing Co., 19b7. , . , 

<^ '8 



Based. on these principles, one would predict that students taking Patterns 

would attain the distinctive instructional objectives of the course to the 

extent that the teachers- transact rples resulting in the students, with 

appropriate guidance, processing the presented data. The type of student 

learning involved and the nature ot reeoranendations ' in the Teaching Plan, 

>. . ' . ■ ■ 

suggest that the course cannot be expected to achieve ita objectives if 

teachers and students transact the type of relationshipa which customarily 

exist in high school classrooms witjj the teacher as "giver of knowledge" 

and the students as "receivers." In other words, students cannot be ex- 

pected to learn the desired data processing skills unless the instructor 

exhibits a teacher style which transmits expectations for the intellectual 

behaviors involved and provides adequate opportunities for students to 

' ft 

learn and practice the competencies in question. 

An obvious line of important i^esearch follows from these considera- 
tions:' investigation of the effects of differing teaching styles (role 
patterns) on student^ learning outcomes. As indicatedMn an earlier section 
of this report a substantial sub-study^ was planned -which would have pur-' 
sued- this line of inquiry. Patterns of teaching ^styles were to be deter- 
mined through analysis of videotaped -class sessions and student post-course 
performance ccmpared for teachers with -varyinr; patterns. Unfortunately, 
this study could not be carried out. 

DATA PROCESSING COMPONENTS ' . . ' ' 

For purposes of analysis all the components of thin"icing employed in ^ 
wliat has here been called "processing social data" can be grouped into two 
related yet theoretically distinct categories. These two classes of thinking 



components ore referred to aa,(a) liytellectual flkllls and'(l)) Irtt^rnal 
representations . Recent research in human learning, notably by Gagn4.'5 
and Ausubel^^ suggests that effective learning of each type depends on 
somewhat different pre-requisite conditions both within and external to 
the learner. A consequence for instruction is that provisiori must be i&ade 
within th.e same curriculum for the acquisition of both classes of A'hinkinfl; 
components. The implication for research is that the comprehensive Inves- . 
tigatlon of cognitive effects must include assessment of learning for both 
skills and representations since a partic\aar course of instruction c«i 
conceivably have differential effects in these two areas. Accordingly, ACSP- 
RP cognitive research measured learning independently for these two 
classes, insofar as separation in actual practice is possible, and then 
investigated potential relationships between change in these two ar^aa. 
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INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 

"Intellectual skills" refer to inferred operations or activities carried 

• '. ^ ' ' ' 

out by the human nervous system in manipulating data relayed to it Tfrom 
sensory organs and tissues. These activities have been referred to by. 
many investigators using a variety of terms. Such phrases as "intellectual 
skills", "data processing skills", "intellectual maneuvers", and "cognitive 
strategies" have been employed as labels either for inferred thinking opera- 
tions, or the ability to carry out such activities. Strictly speaking, 
thinking does have a basis ia genuine internal motions — complex patterns 
of the movement of electrical irapiases along nerve ,pathways and through other 



^Gagnfi, R. M. , The Conditions of Learning Re^ ed. , New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, 19^. 

^Ausubel, D. P. Educational Psychology; A Cognitive View - New iTor 
Holt, Rinehart, fc Winston, 1968. 
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^arta of our physical thinking apparatus.' "Learning psychologists", however, 

(^lassiiy ^thiakinl; operations in terms of differentiate* functions or tasks 
« 

U8<;ful in, reaching ^ome processing goal. For instance, if a younfe bhild 

is asked to pick out all the "round" objects 'from among an. array of novel 

item6, his internal operations can be described i^n distinctive inferred steps 

\' ' '' 

■> each having a function in carrying out the total task of selecting all 'the 

round objects', One step, as an example vould have the function of est*- 

.blishipg or finding out the characteristics -of the presented items and might 

be refe^ed to as "aurveyipg'** Another atep functions to. recall for the 

child some, internal representation corresponding to "roundness . Still / 

* • . • '. ' ' 

another vould refer to that portion of the vhole process dwing which the 

X . ' ■ , 

characteristic's of the various objects are apmehow compared to the internal 

representation for "roundness". And. so on. . ^ 

A recent series of experimental studies'- conducted by Gagne and his 

associates has generated considerable evidence to support a .hierarchical 

model of intellectual skill learning. According Jitf-^ie model the acquisition 

of any complex capability depends upon the prior learning of simpler requi- 

site capabilities. As an example, in a study by Coleman and Gagn^ the 

A ■■ . ^ . 

ability of sixth-grade pupils to make short summary statements comparing 

and contrasting the major dij^irences between lists of the main exported 
Items for two countries was found to depend t;^pon their prior ability to per- 
form a whole series of less cokplex tasks, including, for instance, grouping 



Gaghd, R. M., Basic Studies of Learninp; Hierarchies in School Subjects , 
Final Report Pfoject No. 6-29^9, U.S. Dept.. of Healthy Educati-on, and Welfare 
Office of Education, Berkeley, Calif orftia, 1970. ; 

'^ Ibid . . ColeiHan, L.T., and R. M. Gagn^, "Transfer of Learning in a 
Social Studies Task of Comparing-contrast Lng. ", 
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exports into a variety of alternative categbries, constructing Comparison 
charts, wid making brief statements to express charted differences. Once 
the experimental students had learned all the requisite tasks , they were 
able, without further training, to successfully contrast export lists wid 
to transfer this capability to two new situati-ons involving completely 
different social stu.lies content. 



SKILL HIERARCHIES AND TH^ ACSP COURSE 

The Intellectual capability referred to in this report as "social 
data processing" would appear to "be a highly complex skill, dependent upon 
the prior acquisition of a large number of simpler reqxxisite skills.' 
Typically, students are asked to (a) examine limited samples of data con- 
cerning! a previously unstudied society; (b) draw si^ortable inferences 
about aspects of the society not direct ly^bser^le in the presented data; 
(c) decide between alternative inferences; (d) contrast inferences^ made 
about this society w'ith inferences previously made about a different society. 
For instance, during Part III of the course, pupils are shown a color film-- 
strip of the various artifacts found at Jarmo, the site of a prehistoric 
village in the Middle Eant, The students are asked to speculate on the / 
possible functions of the artifacts shown and, from these, to draw inferences 
regarding how the life of the people at Jarmo rcoy have been different from 
the life of the other prehistoric peoples studied in preceding lessons. Some 
of the objects presented in the fllmstrip are quite different in t*ppearance 
from all the other artifacts previously examined in the course and specula- 
tions about their distinctive functions provide a basis for drawing Inferences 
regarding differences in the life of the people of Jarmo and that of the other 
prehistoric groups studied. 
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ACSP-RP "was initiaaiy deaigned to id^t«^j(^the hierarchy of 
requisite Bkills underlying Buccessful carrying •ou1j'^f)the analysis of 
so'cial data of which the Jarmo task is one example. Further, the planned 

* 

research, through a series of studies modeled after Coleman's, would 
have determined which sub-skills were significantly s^trengthened through 
experiences in Patterns > and \foich were most freauentiy unaffected^ the 
latter signaling the areas in which subsequent coursfe ileboraticr or re- 
vision would be desirable. Two of these studies were begun during the' 
research period. One was subsequently abandoned due to monetary constraints 
other, described below,waa carried out but in abbreviated form due to 
practical difficulties encountered in the administration of tests to project 
and control students . 

COHTRAST/INFER TEST 

- The "intellectual skill" study completed during the research period 



^provided a limited answer to the question of whether Patterns improved 
students' social-data processing skill. It employed an ACSP-RP designed 
instrument for measuring student ability to draw Inference from certain 
kinds of social data and to contrast inferences made about two or more 
societies. A description of the study, including comment on the nature 
of the Contrast/Infer Test (COIN), the design used, and findings, consti- 
tutes Chapter 12 of this section of the rcsearch report. 

INTFHMAL HTin^T^ESENTATIONS 

As with "intellectual skills", various inferences can be made about 
the ability of the human nervous system to make and retain some kind of 
record of events and other phenomena, to "represent" elemf. its from 
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experience in some internal fashion. Without reference to some kind of 
mental representations or "images" of external reality, it is difficult 
to explain bow thou^t of any kind does occur, from simple rememljering 
of some previous experiences to the complex maneuvers which appear to be 
involved in such things as drawing inferences about societies from visua], 
data. In order to process or manipulate sensory data mentally, it would 
appear that one must have internal "representations" to "manipulate", 
representing items and classes of items in the external world. 

When expressed in langviage mental representations take the form of 
names for and statements about phenomena, their properties, and interrela- 
tions among them. Collectively, they are what is normally referred to as 
"knowledge". More correctly, they might be referred to as "verbalized 
knowledge". Knowledge refers to three classes pf mental representations: 

(a) All verbalized representations of single unique directly experi- y 
enced phenomena or attributes of phenomena (e.g., that object 

and only that particular, unique one; the internal image of th^ 
unique color of some object, not as "color" but as a conglomerate 
of internal sensory events); 

(b) Bepresentations referring to classes of phenomena whose members 
are similar in some' fashion but may differ in any other respects 
(e.g., dogs, animals, clothing, families, sharp objects, societies); 

(c) Representations referring to relationships among classes (e.g», the 
influence of human brain development , on tool-making ability and 
vice-versa; the relationship between agriculture and the emergence 
of complex urban "states"). . \ 

Recent research into the acquisition of verbalizable knowledge has 



contributed to an imc.erstanaing of thfs* conditions/within whi,bh such learning 
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occurs. Ausubel, drawing inferences from 



A nu^ 



er of significant studies, 



indicates that the ad^uiaition and retentioi/ of verbalized Knowledge depends 

i ■ " • ■ / i 

critically on the stifucture of the ideas /(represent at ionsj^already in the < 



learner's possession ind the manner- in ;t^hich nevr knowledge is incorporated 

into or added to thAt structure. Optimum conditions of instruction are 

• / / ' ■ 

those which contj^^ibute to a wellrbrganized, stable intemijl system of 

representation/ and which assist the learner to preserve the distinctive 
qualities of^newly acquired learning while establishing thfe location of 
this knowledge in relation to the structure of tiB previously acquired know- 
ledge. A number of practices appear to facilitate these objectivss: the 
presentation of "organizers", verbal propositions that iJidicate the relevance 
of the to-be-learned knowledge to the pre-existing cognitive structure; 
the presentation of the most inclusive ideas first, followed by increasing 
detail; and the deliberate and explicit pointing out of similarities and 
differences between the newly presented ideas and those previously learned. 



RESEARCH ON IMTERNAIj STRUCTURE ■ i 

It was deemed highly desirable to obtain a measure of student acquisi- 
tion, of verbalizable knowledge due to experienies in Patterns . This would 
allow for inferfrnces to be drawn' regarding the extent to which students had 
increased their stock of internal representations, presumably then available 
for application during the processing of social data. The decision was made 
to concentrate on the most inclusive conceptual categories (classes of 
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pheriomeha poeaesBing common characteristics) appearing in Patterns . An AC3P- 
.BP instrument , the Concept Recognition Teat '](t3RT) , was designed to measure 

« ' 

the extent to which students learned these concepts. Each included concept 
refers to a considerable number and range of social phenomena, has a dis- 
tinctive name or label used in the course (e.g., "environment", "social - 
position", "adaptation'-'), and can be expressed in a yerbea statement . The 
use of two different question formats in the CRT instrument made it possible 
to draw inferences regarding not only the acquisition of concepts but the 
internal structure of course-related concepts possessed by students. ^ A 
detailed description of -this portion of the cognitive research constitutes 

« 

Chapter 13 of this section of the report. , 

THE INFLUENCE OF QTHER VARIABLES 

Since Patterns was designed fcruse with the majority of American high 
school students, an aBspssaient of the influence of various student variables 
on the learning of intellectual skills and concepts (representations), was 
accomplished through the use of correlational and factor-analysis sub-studies. 
Variables investigated included initial capabilities as measured by the 
Coin and CRT instruments, reading achievement as measured by a standardized 
reading test, personality config\u:ations and value orientations as measiured 
bV/tftahdardiaed instruments , and ai^ SES index. A aiimmary of data-gathering 
instruments, dates of administration, and 'groups tested appears in Figure 11-1. 

Post results on the COIN and CRT instruments were also compared in a 
correlation study as a means for investigating potential relationships 
between change in the two areas of capability involved. 
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Figure 11-1 
SUMMARY OP DATA GATHERING. INSTRUMENTS ^ 



/■ 



Instrument 



(a) Concept Reoognltldn ' 
Test (CR^) 

(1)) Contrast-Inferendng 
Test (COIN) 

(e) Status Identification 
Test (SIT) 



i 

w 



(e) 



(f) 



Comprehensive Test 
of Basic fflcill; 
Reading Section, 
Form QU 

California Psychol- 
ogical Inventory' 
•(CPl) 

Gordon Personal 
Values Inventory 
(GPV) 



/ (g) - Gordon Interpersonal 
ValueiT Inventory 
(GIV) 

(h) SES Inventory 



administered , Groups tested 



Pre: 2/70 • 
Post: 5/70 

Pre: 2/70 
Post: 5/70 



Post: 5/70» 



Sunnydale 
12/69 
Castlemont 
3/70 



3/70 



h/l6 



6/70 



*A pre-form was also administered in 
subaequent analyses. 



All available project and control 
classes 

Representative 8aoq;>le Q?'« T>ro^1ect 
, and control classes. 



Representative ssmple of project 
and control classes (same as for 
item (b) above 

All Sunnydale project and control 
ciaases. Representative ssmple of 
Castlemont project aqd control 
classes 

Representative t ample of project 
classes only 



Seme representative sainple of project 
classes as in item (e) above 



Same representative sazl^le of project 
classes as in Item (e) above 



All available project pupils 



2/70 but results not used In any 



o 
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Correli^tlon and factor-analysis studies are not reported in a separat^ 

* V \ 

chapter "but are Intersperse'd among Chapters 12 and 13 where appropriate. 

IDENTIFYING STATUSES FROM ANECDOTAL MlffERIALS 

One additional study was carried out to investigate in detftll student 
learning of a cluster of intertwined concepts and processing skills a8S9^ 
dated with a series of lessons not prcYtously field. -teated. — These letsoni^ ^ 

are designed to teach students to identify statuses from- an analysis of 

I 

anecdotal materials. A separate instrument , this Status Identification Test 
(SIT), was designed for use here. The research, reported in dhapter ik of 

I 

this section, provides an In-depth analysis. of one area of data processing 
in. Patterns without attempting to separate skills and concepts (re]presenta- 
tlons) as was done in the studies Involving the. COIN and CRT instruments. 

SUMMARY 

The derivation of the studies for cognitive research connected wltL 
Patterns Is represented visually in Figure 11-2. Three levels, are shown 
in this figure. I*evel 1 refers to the distinctive elements of Patterns as 
a series of currlcular experiences. Level 2 refers to the division of 
"data processing capability" into two types of learned components, such 
olvision derived from a consideration of recent research and theory develop** 
'^ent in human learning. Level 3 indicates* the derived atudies conducted 
after alterations due to practical considerations. What does not appear 
in this figure are crucial considerations having to do^with the decisive 
influence of teacher classroom roles on student classroom roles and subsequent 
learning outcomes , and the aborted study planned for investigation of this 
critical issue. 
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Figure 11-2 

SUMMARY OF BERIVATIOH OF AGSP »ESEARCH 8TUDI28 



Distinct iTt courfle ot>Jectiv«: 
"procesaizig sooial datft" 



Level 1; Petterni of 
Human Biatory 





V ' 


Intellectuel 




Internal 


skills 




repreeentations 



Study A 

Ability to infer, 
and contrast Infer- 
ences, from social 
data 



Study B 

AcqLUisltion of 
most inclusive 
concepts 




Correlation 
studies 

Inflvience of various 
non-course variables 




' Level 2:- Learning 
models 



Study C 

Ability to identify 
status from anec- 
dotal materials ' 
(skills and concepts 



Level 3: 
* Research 
studies 
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Chapter Ifi * 
THE LEARRINO OF COMPLEX CONCEPTS 

The Concept Recognition Teit WM d^iigned to aie^ess the effect of 
Patterne Ir w^ . r*" on the nuniber of hii^ily indutivt course-related 

ooncepti poiieaidd hy itudenti . Pundanental to the conitruction and uae 
of thii inatruaent li the aaiumptlon that the ability to proceia locl^ 
data akd arrive at warrantable Inferencee it influenced hy twp i.ets of 
thinking coiaponents: the nuaiber and nature of intellectual aaneuveri a 
student can perform, and coaibine Into eequencei at Vill; and the nuaiber 
and nature of the conceptual categories he can eaiploy in carrying out 
various maneuvers. For exsmple, if a student is presented with an array 
of artifacts produced by a society he has not previously studied and is 
asked to make inferences ahout the technology of that society, the nature 
of his performance will depend on whether he has learned to carry out and 
sequence such T>roceBse8 as surveying the physical attributes of the artifacts, 
grouping these into categories, searching for previously learned links 
hetw^n the identified categories and aspects of "technology", making tenta- 
tive inferences and checking their validity through reference to other 
patterns of attributes among the artifacts . The students ' performance also 
depends on the conceptual categories into which he attempts to group attributes 
whether, for instance, h^s classifies the objects presented on the basis of 
the degree of precision needed for their prod\fction or the amount of con- 
centrated power necessary, or the number of separate and distinct . operations 

-227 
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that voiild have to be performed to produce each of the artifacts , and so 
on. It is .categories such as these which structure students observation 
of the presented objects, which "t^ll" him that it is important to examine , 
such things as size, texture, numbeXof parts, materials used, and how 
precisely moveable parts fit together.X Otoe same categories alao suggest 
related ways to sort the data— such as ' classiiying the materials which make 
up the objects on the basis of how much they vere changed from their natural 
torn* 

It should be noted in the exaarple given that the meaning the student 
supplies to 'techntology"— that is , the kind of entity he believes "technology" 
to be and the sub-entities he believes it includes (in other words, into 

. which conceptual categories he classifies "technology" -and its components) . 
structures the examination of the artifacts and the ci^tegorization of attri- 
butes. For example, the student who conceives of ^"technology" as a category 
which includes the processes people use to produce items will be led to 
search the presented data for attributea and attribute patterns from which 
h^can infer the nature of the proceastfB employed. In contrast, the student 

/to whom "technology" means only "tools" in the narrow sense of the physical 

objects used during production will not attempt to relate observed patterns 

to processes and cannot, therefore, be expected to draw inferences regarding 

the magnitude of planning and organization achieved by that society. 

In this discussion no distinction has as yet been made between conccp- 
t 

tual categories based on observed physical attribute's, such as "blue", 
"small", and "pointed"; and categories based on complex combinations of 
observed and inferred attributes . such as "power", "raw materials", and 
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"technology" . A few Authorities in the field of human learning have pre- 
ciiely identified the distinctive character of eafih of these two general 
types. Por purposes this report, however, it appears adequate to indicate 
tha the CRT test is conce:rned with concepts of ^ the latter sort and to call 
these "highly abstract" in contz^ast to "concrete". 

TEST COMPOSITION ' ' 

The complete Concept Recognition Test appears in Appendix C. It con- 
sists of thirty xnultiple-choice itens requiring students to > classify des- 
cribed phenomena into abstract conceptual categories , correct classification 
considered evidence that the responder has "learned" the concept in question. 
The sa^ form was employed for both pre-. and post-testing'. Each student's - 
score' is equal to the total nuniber of (^orrect responses given. 

' The abstract concepts included in the CRT instrument consist of a 
sample' of those named often in the pupil materials in Patterns, those ex- 
plicitly identified in the Teaching Manual as ideas to be' learned by students 
and a nuniber students are aaked to employ during the course even though 
these are not specifically labeled in either student or teacher materials, 
The thirty test items conBiata of axl abstract concepts frojk these three 
"pools" for which it was possible to write clear examples and item choices. 

Two different \format 8 are used in the presentation of items. Format I, 
used wi*h twenty itims, presents a concept label, such as "technology", 
lollowed by descriptions of five phenomena. The student's task is to select 
. the one phenomenon which is either an example of the named concept or an 
example of one of its attributes (or, in some cases, the one phenomena which 
is not an example of the named concept or one of its characteristics). Here 
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is a sample of a Format I question: 

■A L " 

9, HuAter-gatherer aociety : which one of the following is usu^lly^ 

found inja hunter-gal^erer' society? ^ 
(a) There are extreme differences in the wealth of the adult 
' members 6f l^he society. 

(h) The privileges people have in the society are based mainly 
on their age and sex. 

« 

(c) A few people in the society have most of the, power. - 

(d) There are a great many different Hinds of Jobs, each done by 
a different perron ; aost do only one kind of Job. 

(e) niere are a great variety of social positions. 

Format II, used for ten items, describes a phenomenon and requires 
the student to choose which of five presented concept names best fit's the 
phenomenon. An example of Format II follows: 

2U'. Situation ; In Mbuti society all men, women, and older children 
hunt together. 

Question: What -is Ijuntin^ together in Mbuti society an example of T 

(a) an integrative mechanism. 

(b) a biological characteristic. 

(c) .reciprocal resistance. 

(d) economic differentiation. 

(e) unnatural selection. 

BESIGS 

. Covariate analysis 

The CRT instrument was administered to all available project students 
in the project and control "pools""^ during the second week of February 1970 
and the last week of May 19T0 . Scores on the Reading Section of the Compre- 
hensive Test of Basic Skills, Form QU, were available for almost all project 

■''See Chapter U of Part II for the procedures employed in the selection 
of project and control "pool" classes. 
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and control students in Sunnydale, and for a representative sample of project 
and. control classes in Castlemont. Analyses of covariance for CRT post- 
performance vas carried out in a two-wtiy design in which reading achievement 
level and type of treatment (project and control) were the investigated 
variiibles and reading achievement raw score and CRT pre-test acore were the 
covariates. The analysis, of course, was confined to those students for 
whom there were pre- wd post-CRT scores awd ^ reading achievement score. 

For this analysis, varii^ce among three levels of reading achievement 
was examined, the levels ^corresj^nding in rough fashion to designations of 
"high average and above" (level l), "low average" (level 2), and "below 
average" (level 3) with j^espect ^joational performance norms. The statis- 
tical analysis was performed at the University of California, Berkeley, 
Computer Center with a program that /eaualizes cell sizes by random exclusion 
of subjects from over-represented ctlls. Results of the* analysis were examined 
for evidence of significant main effects, "complex" interaction effects 

between treatment type and reading levels, and "simple" interaction effects 

2 

within each reading level. 
In tercorrelations 

To investigate the potential influe^ of other known variables these 
procedures were followed: 
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The distinction between "complex" interaction effects referring to 
variance over all c^lls, and ''simple" interaction effects referring, in 
this case, to variation between treatment at each reading levels is drawn 
pointedly in Marascuilo, L. A., and 'J; R. Levin, ."Appropriate Post Hoc 
Comparisons for Interaction and Nested Hypothese*, in Analysis of Variance 
Designs; The Elimination, of Type^IV Errors," in J^erican Educational Research 
Journal, Vol. T, No. 3, May 19T0. All other^tatistical procedures follow 
those presented in Guilford, J. P. Fundameiftal Statistics in Psy chology and 
Education . McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1956. 
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. (a) Intercorrelations beiween CRT change scores and scores on non- 
cognitive instruments* were computed for a representative sample 
of project students, and statistic^ testa of the null hypothesis 
of "zero correlation" (r « O) were applied. The non-cognitive 
instruments were; 
*^ (l) The California Psychological Inventory (l8 scales). 

(2) The Gordon Values Survey, Personal (6 scales) and Inter- 
personal Forms (6 scales )j. 

■ " ! \ 

(3) A socio-economic inventory adapted fxom North and Hatt." 
(h) Intercorrelations between CRT change scores, CRT pre-scores, 

pre-scores on the COIN test (see Chapter I3), and reading achieve- 
ment scores were computed for the samples of project and control 
pupils i statistical tests of the null hy^^thesis of "no difference" 
•between project and control correlations (r^ - r^ • O) were applied. 

Formats 

Of interest to the research staff was whether the two formats employed 
in the CRT test measure the same kind of abilities and whether change in 
performance is related to format. In order to investigate this .question 
the various analyses of variance mentioned above were carried out separately 
for Format 1 items combined, Format II items combined, and for the total teat. 
In addition, intercorrelations among pre- and change scores for Format I and 
Format II were computed and tested for statistical significance. 



^liatt, P. K.', and C. C. North, j.'Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalua- 
t4:on," Opinion News , September 1,.19^T. 
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RESULTS 

, f , 

Performance; pro.iect versus control 

The analysis of covariance for project and control post-perforaance 
on the CRT test is summarized in Figure 12-1. No significant F-values ar« 
found for main or complex interaction effects. A separate computation for 
■impie Interaction effects within each reading level not included in tjhii 
ficpire yielded no statistically significant values. 



I'lgure 12-1 

SUMMARY OF TWO-WAY ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE, POST-PERFORMANCE ON CRT 
TOTAL TEST, PRE-CRT SCORES AND READING ACHIEVEMERT SCORES AS- COVARIATgS 



Source <ff variation 


Degrees of 
freedom 


Sums of 
squares 


Mean 
squares 


values 


Between treatments 


1 


17. Ul 


17. Ul 


.81. 


Among rea^ng levels. 


2 


58.57 


29.29 


1.35/ 


Treatment levels 




U.20 






reading 


2 


2.10 


.10 


Error 


250 


5U03.26 


21.61 





*None of the obtained F-values are significant at P > .05. 



Analyses of covariance carried out separately for Format I items and 
Format II itemc -^so reveal no significant F-values for main effects for 
either ' treatment or, reading levels, and none for complex interaction effects. 
Separate or-ie-vay analyses for treatment effects vithin each reading level 
revealed no significant F-values for Format I post-performance. The results 
for separate one-way analyses within each reading level for Format II appear 
in Figure 12-2. Significant effects in favor of project pupils were observed 
at Reading Levels 1 and 3. 
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Figure 12-2 

RESULTS FOR OKE-WAY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR TREATMENT EFFECTS 
WITHIN EACH OF THREE READING LEVELS, FORMAT II. S«T POST-PERFORMANCE 





Adjusted 


Adjusted 


Degrees 




Readlilg 


pro J ect 


control 


of 


Associated 


level 


mean 


mean 


freedom 


F-values 


1 


6.32 


U.82 


1.62 


* .mm^ 

8.U3* 


2 




(. k,62 


1.82 


.U32 


3 


U.87 


3.76 


1.82 


6.31» 



•Stati'sticeLlly significant at p> .05. 



Non-cognitive vorialjles 

All intercorrelations among CRT change scores and scores on instrumenti ' 
designed to measure non-cognitive variables are given in Appendix G. Of the 
186 correlations computed (93 for males, 93 for females) only the ones 
appearing in Figure 12-3 "below are those for which the null hypothesis of 
"zero correlation" (r « O) can "be 'rejected at p >, .05. None of the 15 
significant correlations is large, and the Configurations for "boys and girls 
are quite dissimilar. 

Two of the areas in which there were positive significant correlations 
for boys ("sense of well-being" and "intellectual efficiency") are associated 
in the Manual for the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) with the 
tendency to "be seen, among other things, as aJLert, versatile, and active; 
a third area ("communality") is associated with the appearance of such 
characteristics as dependability, reliability, honesty, and tact. The negative 
correlation on the "variety" scale of the Gordon Personal Values Survey is 
connected, according to the Manual for that infit ument, with not valuing 
such items as doing new and different things, having a variety oi experiences. 
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Figure 12-3 

STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT* CORREIiATIONd BETWEEN CRT CHANGE SCORES AND 

SCORES FOR NOT-COGNITIVE VARIAB.LES; 12U MALES AND 121 FEMALE ACSP STUDENTS 



California Psychological 




Gordon Survey 


Inventory 






"Personal values 


Interpersonal valuaa 




Scale 


Correl. 


Scale 


Correl. 


Sci&e 


Correl. 


Male 




0 * 






c 


■ 


Format I 




- 




Mi 


- 


/ 


Format II 






Variety 


-.189 






Total test 


Sense of 
well-being 












.219 












CommuncLLlty 

Intellectual, 
efficiency 


.208 
.196 










Female 














, Format I 


Self-accep- 
tance 




Achievement 


-.183 


Conformity 


.238 




SeljT-control 


.205 






Lc^ership 


-.205 




Good impres- 
sion 


.197 ' 










Format II 






Achievement 


-.183 






Total test 


Dominance 

Self-accep- 
tance 


-.199 
-.209 


Achievement 




Leadership 

« 


-.2U3 



*Null hypothesis of "aero correlation" (r ■ O) rejected at p >. .05. 
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traveling a great deal, going to strange and unxxsual places, and experiencing 
an element of danger. ' 

According to the appropriate Manuals the configuration of significant 
positive and negative correlations for girls corresponds to a somewhat 
different set" of characteristics. Several for the CPI are associated with 
tendencies to be seen as slow in thought and action, self-abasing and lacking 
• in self-confidence; others with being patient. and deliberate, persistent, 
sociable and concerned with making a good impression. With respect to the. . 
Gordon Surveys the significant correlations corresponds to such items as 
veauing "what is socially correct", 'following regulations Closely^ . .being 
a conformist", but not valuing being in a position of leadership, authority 
and power, working on difficvilt jobs, and "having a challenging Job to 
tackle". In this case the CPI and Gordon results appear to present a fairly 
consistent pattern; concern for recognition from others coupled with a 
somewhat poor self-image and tendencies to work slowly yet deliberately. 
SES 

Correlations between CRT change scores and SES index (see AppencHx G) 
are quite small (r'anging from -.07 to ,lk2) and none are statistically ' 
significant.. 
Initial capabilities 

Correlations among CRT change scores and the initial capabilities of 
pvipils as measured by CRT and COIN pre-scores and reading achievement scores 
appear in Figure 12-U. The values appear in pairs with the left-hand member 
of each pair representing the correlation for ptoject pupils, and the right- 
hand member, the correlation for control pupils. No significant differences 
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between pr^ect and control pupils were found. In the main, correlations ^ 
were quite low. It appears, that the effect of the course on CRT scores, 

I 

was not 'dependent on students ' reading achievement or initial capabilities 
as measured \>y the CRT and COIN pre-tests . 



Figure 12-U 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CRT CHANGE SCORES AND INITIAL PUPIL CAPABILITIES AS 
MEASURED CRT AND COIN PRE-SCORES AND REAi/I^G ACHIEVEMENT FOR 110 PROJECT, ^ 
'PUPILS (P) 70 CONTROL PUPILS (C) ' 



Test 


Concept recognition test chang^ 
P/C Format I P/C Format II 


scores* 

P/C Total test 


Pre-CRT test 






* : 


Format I 


-.32/-. 32 


.20;^. 15 


-.II1/-.22 


* 

Format II 


.07/-. 01 ' 


' -.18/- 1 


-.06/. 06 


Total test 


-.18/-. 21 


.06/-. 02 


-.12/-. 17 


Pre-COIN test 






'.06/. 18 


Part I 


.09/. 18 


.15/:0T 


Part I 


.05/-.0I1 


.08/. 12 


.08/. 03 


Total test . 


.09/. 09 


.13/. 11 


.11*/. 12 


Reading 


.00/. 15 


.no/. 11 


.00/. 16 



*No significant differences between correlations for project (P) and control 
(C) at p >. .05. 



Format I versus Format II 

':i?he analyses of variance for Formats I and II were summarized above. 
Figure 12-5 ahows the intercorrelations for Formats I and II for both pre- 
and change scores. It is noteworthy that though the correlation between 
Formats I and II on the pre-test (.10) is relatively high and statistically 
significant, the amount of change for either Format does not appear to be 
statistically related to the amount of change for the other (-.02). 
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^ ' . ' Figure 12-5 

INTERCORBELATIONS CHANGE AND PRE-SCORES, FORMATS I AND II, CRT TEST 110 

PROJECT PUPILS . 





Pre-scores 


Change' scores 




•Format I 


Format II 


Fomat I Fonnatr II 


Prc-8 cores 








Format I 


1.00 






Format II 


.60* 


^1.00 




Change scores 








' Format I 


' -.32* 


.07 


1.00 


Format II 


.20* 


' -,18 


- .02 1.00 " 

J . : — / ■' 



•Rejection of nxill hypothesis of "zero correlation" (r • O) at p >. .05. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

The various analyses carried out in relation to the CRT instrument 

J 

show that, though there are "simple" interaction effects in favor of project 
students at Reading Levels 1 and 3 for Format JI, there is no consistent 
evidence of over-all CRT test gains made "by project students as a result of 
course influences. There is no evidence that performance was affected by 
reading ability, socio-economic status, or initial capabilities (as measured 
by the pre-CRT and COIN tests). The evidence of differential -performance 
by pupils exhibitirg differing patterns of personality variables and values 
orientations (as measured by the CPI and Gordon instruments) is scant. 
There is some suggestion of relationship between the magnitude of CRT change* 
scores and such qualities as .alertness, and dependability for boys, and for 
girls a lack of srlf-confidenc6 and a concern for conformity and social ' 
correctness coupled with deliberateness in action. However, the evidence 
for such relati ,.iShips is neither consistent nor extensive. 
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The difference in the correlatipn between Format I and Format II for ' 
pre-acores (r « .62) arxd change-scores (r « .09) suggests- that the two 
formats ;m-3aaure related, and possibly overlapping, yet dif^rent sets of 
capabilities. Format I presents the. pupil with the name of "conceptual 
class of phenomena (such as "technology") and requires the pupil to select 
which one of the presented items is (or is not) an example of the named ^ 
class or an attribute of the named class . Format II , in contrast , describes 
a phenomenon and requires the student to select the concept name from 
those presented which is most approi>riatfe"for~the "described situation or 
phenomenon. It is conceivable that in order to make a proper or correct 
selection in Format II, the student need know only one of the defining 
attributes of the named conceptual class and connect the appropriate name 

4 

with iti whereas for Format I items, in order to make a proper choice, thr; 
student may -need to know several or all of the attributes which together 
define the named conceptual c^-ass. If this, is indeed the caie, a number 
of implications follow: 

(a) A larger semplr ^-f Format II items (they now constitute 10 out 
of the 30 CRT test questions) might have produced significant 
main treatment effects for Format II and for the Total Test. 

(b) The significant interaction effects in favor of project pupils 
at Reading Levels 1 and 3 for Format II constitute positive evi- 
dence of course influences on the learning of some of the attributes 

of the most inclusive concepts appesiring in Patterns . - . ^ 

(c) The absence of parallel significant effects for Format I constitutes 
evidence that project students did not learri to identify sufficient 
c ombinations of defining attributes of abstract categories to per- 
form significantly better than control students. 



Chapter 13 

' PROCESSING SOCIAL DATA , 

The . importance of the Teaching Plan of Patterns of Human History 
to understanding the instructional ohjectivep of the course and recogni*- 
ing the manner in vhich the eurrrculum designers intended the varied 

0 

student materials to be used cannot "be overstressed. It is patently clear < 

from the Plan that students are to accompli8h-someth4Ln g o ther than the 

memorization of a series of concept definitions and strings of information 
about the field of anthropology and what anthropologists do. They are to 
learn to apply Ideas from the discipline of anthropology (among other social 
disciplines) to social realities, to learn to analyzr"social data of various 
forms , producing in the procegs what for the student will be new knowledge 
based on adequate analysis. Furthermore, they are to learn these capabili- 
ties in a particxaar fashion, characterized by the phrase "guided inaulry", 
in which the most characteristic role of the student is that of "processor" 
and the most characteristic role of the teacher is that of "guider". 

A major portion of liie PCSP-W cognitive research connected with Patterns 
was predicated on the assumption that the thinking components of adequate 
social data processing can be divided into two fundamental yet related 
categories: .intellectual operations and the internal representations of 
reality which are manipiilated in the performance of these operations. As a 
result, the investigation of the cognitive impact of Patterns included 
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(a) a study of changes in the number of highly inclusive, course-related 
concepts possessed by students (reported in the preceding chapter) , and 

(b) an examination of changes in student ability to carry out one kind of 
complex intellectual task appearing . frequently in recommended lessons. 
ThiB task can be described as "the contrasting of inferences about two 

' societies drawn from samples of material or non-material culture of these 
societies"* It was studied through the use of the Contrast /Infer Test (COIN) 

The task in question takes basically the same form no matter which 
societies and what type of "data" are involved: (a) some visual, avral, 
or written artifact or artifacts are presented to the student; (b) the 
stvident is asked to draw inferences from the presented items about the 
society in which 'they were produced; (c) the student is asked to contrast 
the inferred aspect^ of th.e society in question with those of a prcvicnwly 
studied society.* The prior inferences have been generated through the 
examination and processing of a different set of presenteifi data. Figure 
13-1 presents a sciiematic representation ^of the tcusk under discussion. 

Figure 13-1 ^ 
' * SCHEMATIC RSFBESENTATION OF- CONTRAST/INFER TASK 

Drav inferences Contrast Draw inferences 

about society A . differences about society B 
« 

Examine data Examine data 

Ai'ray A Array B 

Previous ' research in Bocial studies and social science education 
regarding complex performances like the one investigated here is extremely 
meager. A number of studies in both science and mathematics instruction 
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have established that the attainment o,f higher order objectives, involving 

•t 

for- instance, the application of abstract principles to the solving of novel 
problems, depends on the prior learning of the concepts related .by the 
principles, of multiple -discriminations underlying the learning of the 
concepts, and even simpler kinds of learning underlying the ability to 
make multiple discriminations. Further, the student appears to also need a 
general strategy for proceeding, for choosing. appropriate operations to 
perform in doing the task and for sequencing these operations. 

Coleman^, in the first extension of the notion of hierarchically 
arranged cognitive skills into the field of social sciences education, 
investigated sub-processes presumed to underlie the successful comparison 
. of two countries' exports by students. Her findings parallel those of 
'experimental studies in other school subjects: the ability to perform 

* 

the final task in question was dependent upon the prior acquisition of the 

r 

ability to perform all simpler requisite tasks. 

The Contraat /Infer Test (COIN) was designed to assess student ability - 

to carry out the task outlined earlier and represented in Figure 13-1. Its 

original form was prompted "by the hierarchy-of-skills studits performed in 

3 

social studies by Coleman and by others another school subjects. It was 

^Coleman, L. I., "A Study of the Acquisition of the Intellectual Skill 
Comparing in the Area of Social Science," Ed.D. dissertation. University ' 
of California, Berkeley, 1969. ^ 

o 

I ^See in this connection summaries of hierarchical learning studies in 
Gagn6, R. M., and W. D. Rohwer, Jr., "Instructional ^Psychology" in Annual 
Review of Psychology , Vol. 20.1969. 

( ^Gagn^, R. M., Basic Studies of Learning Hierarchies in School Sub.lects, 
Final Report Project No. 6-29^9, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Berkeley, California, 19T0. 
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initially (designed to investigate not only the attainment of the terminal 
performance of contrasting inferences about <'aocieties , but also to assess 
the effect of course experiences on an hypothesized hierarchy of underlying 
requisite skills. Due to unforeseen problems in the total testing program, ' 
large portions of the COIN test were eliminated when it was administered 
in its post form at the end of May 1970. In view of the almost complete 
absence of carefully planned experimental studies on higher order data^ 
processing skills in social studies , It is particularly unfortunate that 

1 I 

the signficant COIN gaina reported-in this chapter for project students 

i • 

cannot be compared with their performance on such skills as recognizing 
similarities and' differences among two presented items , the ability to 
generate operational definitions, and the ability to generate categories 
for contrasting such things as the physical attributes of artifacts. 

The final form of the COIN post-test appears in Appendix D. It has 
two major parts. ,In both, the pupil is asked to examine data from two 
societies, draw inferences about the societies, and contrast the inferred 
characteristics. For each contrast, a required dimension for comparison 
is explicitly indicated. For instance, for one item in Part I the student 
is asked whether the two societies in questilDn differ in the way they obtain 

their food,, and, if so, to describe the difference. Similarly, for oije 

— ^ 

iteia in Pkrt II the pupil is asked to tell ways in which the social positions 
in one of the societies differ from the social positions in the other. The 
two societies referred to in Part I are not the same societies referred to 
in Part 11. 

A major difference between the two parts of the test is in the nature 
of the data iresented. In Part I, the student is presented with two sets of 
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* drawings, each drawing showing a stone, bone, or wood artifact made in a 
prehistoric society. Part 11 presents the student with written descriptions 
of two incidents, each incident having occurred in a different society. 
0 The pre- and post- forma of Part I of the COIN test are identical. 

In all the ACSP-»BP classes one of the two societies represented was 
studied in detail some time during the spring' of "l970 semester. The society 
was a small prehistoric food-producing community called "Jarmo". As far as _ 
anthropologists can now determine, Jarmo was one of the first food-producing 
communities in the world. Though the word "Jarmo" does not appear anywhere 
in the COIN test , and though the hlack and white drawings used in the test 
differ to a certain extent from color photographs of the same artifacts 
examined in Patterns , it was expected that turing the post-test project 
students would recognize the artifacts as coming from Jarmo and use the 
knowledge acquired aliout this comuunity in completing Part I of the test. ^ 
6nc would anticipate that project gyoup performance on this portion of ^ 
the COIN instrument would "be significantly "better than the performance of 
control students, "despite >the fact that the other' society ripresented in 
Part, i would be equally as maknovn to both groups of students. 

The post-form of Part TI of the COIN test includes two written incidents 
neither of which were studied in any way during the course of Patterns in 
the spring of 1970. Pre- a; d post-forms aire not identical since the pre-form 
contained a written incident subsequently studied by project students during 
the course itself". This situation precluded the correlation of Part II with 
non-cognitive variables which would have paralleled procedures used with CRT 
test results (reported in the preceding chapter). However, it did provide 
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a means for comparing projec-^; and control performance with two sets of 
data (two storits in this case) not studied in class by either group. 
Thus, the comparison of , results for Parts I and II of the COIN teat ^ can 
suggest the degree to which skill learning was hpund to the specific content 
; of the course. ' ^ 

DESIGN 

Covariate analysis 

The COIN instrument was administered during the second week of February 
1970, and during the last week of May 19 YO to a representative sample, of 
project and control students . The sample was drawn from those "pool" 
classes for which scores on the Reading Section of, the Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills, Form QU, were available.^ To minimiee the possible effects 
of differences in initial capabilities on post-results, a covariate design 
of analyses of post-scoi-es was- employed in which both reading achievement 
scores and pre-COIN test-scores were covariates . The analysis was performed 
separately for Part I and Part II, and involve^bv, in each case, a two-Way 
design in which type of treatment (project and ^|^trol) and reading achieve- 
" ment level were the investigated variables. In each case, the analysis 
was confined to those student b for vhom there vere pre- and post-COIN scores 
for the part in question and a reading achievement score. 

■ For these analyses, variance among four levels of reading achievement 
were examined, the levels corresponding in rough fashion to designations of 
"high" (level l), "high average" (level 2), "low average" (level 3), and 



^See Part I, Chapter 2 for the procedures employed in the selection 
of project and control "pool" classes. 
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'*below average^' (level h) with respect to national performance norms. 



The statistical* analyses were perfomed at the University of Catoornia, 
B^rke?.ey Computer Center with a program that equalizes cell sizes hy 
random exclusion of subjects from over-represented cells. 

Results of the analyses were examined for evidence of significant 
"main effects" , and" "complex" interaction effects, as Well as "kimple" 
treatment effects within each reading level. 
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I 

Intercorrelations . j 



So investigate the potential influence^ of othei' known variables these 

^^rocedures were followed; . / 

(a) Intercorrelations between Part I COIN change scores and scores , • ■ 
on non-cognitive instruments were comp^bed for a representative 
sample of project classes , and statistical tests of the null 
hypothesis of "zero correlation" (r, 0) applied for all students 
ii) these classes for whom the data w4re ' available . The non- 
cognitive instruments were : ' / 
, ' (1) The California Psychological Jnv^tory (iQ scales) 

(2) The Gc^don Values Survey, Personal (6 scales) ■ 

and . Interpersonal Forms (6 scales) 

' 6 

(3) A socio-economic inventory /adapted from North and Hatt 

(h) Intercorrelations between Part 1 COIN, change scores, COIN pre- 

scores for Parts l' and II, pre-scores on the CRT test (see Chapter 2 



"^See Marascuilo and Levin (o p.clt .) for a discussion of the distinction 
between "complex" interaction effects referring to variance over all cells, 
and "simple" reffects referring in this case to variance between treatments 
at ea,ch reading level. 

^Hatt, P. K. and C. C. North, "Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalua- 
tion," Opinion Nevs , September 1, 19^7. 

25d 
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and reading achievement scores were computed for a representative 
sample of project and control classes and statistical testa of 
the null hypothesis of "no difference" between project and control 

correlations (r;^ - r^ « 0) were applied. 
P ^ 

Te st differences. 

Of interest to the research sf^ff was whether the two parts of the 
COIH teat measure different capahilities , and" whether the CRT and COIN 
inctruments measure the same entities. Intercorrelation among pre-test 
scores for both formats, and; total for CRT and both parts of COIN were 
computed; as well ae^^ntercorre^ations among change scores for both fojmats 
and total for CRT, an\Part I of COIN. Statistical tests of the null Hypo- 
thesis of "zero correlation" (r = 0) were applied. 

RESULTS 

Performance, Part I 

The analysis of variance for project and control post-performances 
on Part I of COIN is summarized in Table 13-1. A significant F-value in 
favor of pro.iect treatment vab obtained for treatment effects. F-values 
associated with the effect of reading levels , and complex interaction effects 

Table 13-1 

SUMTIARY OF TWO-WAY ANALYSES OF COVARmXE, POST-PERFORI-IANCE ON PART I OF 
COIN, PRE-SCORES AND READING ACHIEVI:MENT SCORES AS COVARIATES 

Source of variation Degrees of freedom Suras of squares Mean squares F- values 
Between treatments 1 ^8.59 T8.59 3.37* 

Among reading levels 3 2U.ltl 8.lU .35 

Treatment x reading 3 100. SU 33.61 l.kk 

levels , 
Error 2751.69 23.32 

^Statistically significant at p >. .05. 
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between treatmer ts and reading- levels were not significant. ' Separate j 
computations for simple treatment effects' within each reading level not 
included in Tahle 13-1 yielded no statistically significant values. 
Performance « Part II ;• 1 

The analyses of variance for project and control, post-performance 
in Part II of COIN is summarized in Table 13-2. A significant F-value 
in favor of project treatment was obtained for treatment effects. F-values 
associated with the effect of reading levels , and complex interaction effects 
between treatments and reading levels were not significant. Separate com- 
pilations for simple treatmei^t effects within each, reading level not 
included in Table 13-2. also yielded no significant values. 

Table 13-2 



SUMMARY OF TWO-WAY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE, POST-PERFORMANCE ON PART II, . 
OF COIN, PRE-SCORES AND READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES AS COVARIATES. 



Source of variation 


Degrees of freedom Sums of squares 


Mean squares F-values 


Between treatments 


1 


k2,31 


U2.31 


6.03* 


Among reading levels 


3 


15.71+ 


5.25 


.75 


Treatment x reading 


3 


15.79 


5.26 


.75 


levels 








Error 


70 


J491.28 


7.02 





^Statistically slgniTicant at p >. .05. 

Non-cognitive variables 

All intercorrelations among Part I ch ange scores and scores on instru- 
ments designed to measure non-cognitive variables are given in Appendix G. 
Those for which the null hypotheses of "zero correlation" can be rejected 
at p >^,05 appear in Table 13-3. The corfiguration of these significant 

261 
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correlations is dissimilar for the two sexes and somewhat contradictory 
for the boys. Several of the' CPI correlations for boys, according to the 
testing Manual for that instrument , are associated with the appea^'nce of 
being "deliberate", "restrained", "calm", "steady"; others with being 
"informal", "quick", "dear-thinking", "enterprising", "energetic", and 
"productive". The two significant correlations with Gordon Personal Values 
scales are associated in the Gordon Testing Manual with valuing the full 
use of one's possessions, getting one's "money ''s worth"; and with not 
valuing a well-organized, syst'CmatiCj approach to work. 

CPI correlations for girls are associated with such qualities as being 
"honest", "sincere", "conforaiing" , "cautious", "self-denying", "dependable" » 
and "anxious". The Gordon values scales for significant correlations are 
indicative of valuing recognition from others , and not valxiing freedom 
to make one's own decisions or having authority over others. These charac- 
teristics appear to present a more consistent composite than those related 
to the significant correlations for boys. Ttiere is some similarity here 
to the composite for girls associated with change scores on the CRT instuu- 

1 

ment (see the preceding chapter). Nonetheless, the evidence is spotty and 
the correlations, though statistically significant, are low. 

The difference in correlations with SES for males and females in 
Table 13-U is noteworthy, especially since one is positive and one negative, 
and the difference between them is statistically significant. The possible 
interaction betweai sex and socio-economic status would appear to warrant 
further investigation in any future ACSP studies. 
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Table 13-1* 



STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT* CORRELATIONS BEWTEEN COIN PART I CHANGE SCORl^ 
AKD SCOR^FOR NON-COGNITIVE VARIABLES i U9 MALE AND Ul* FEMALE ACSP STUDENTS 



Male* 



SES 

Corre- 
lation 



,32h 



Female 



-.2U6 



California Psychol- 
ogical Inventory 



Scale 



Corre- 
lation 



Social 

presence -.235 
Sense of 

vell-being .210 

Socializa- 
tion .311 

Self-control .?^31 

Tolerance .221 



Socializa- 
tion .256 

Conmunality . 28U 

Achievement 
via independ- 
ence -.261* 



Gordon Sur-/ey 



Personal valxaes Interpersonal valiies 
Scale correlation Scale correlatl,on 



Practical 
mindedness .219 

Orderliness-. 220 



Recognition .2^7 

Independence-. 219 
Leadership -.26U 



*Null hypothesis of "zero correlation" (r « O) rejected at p >. .05. 

««The null hypothesis of "no difference" hetween correlations for male and 

female (r - r « ■ O) can "be rejected at p >, .05. 
m i .. 
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Initial capabilities 

Correlations of CRT Part I change scores ^for eacperimental and control 
students ylth .pre-CRT and COIN tests a»id reading achievement scores are 
given in Table 13-5. 



Table 13-5 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CHANGE SCORES ON COIN PART I AND PRE-TEST CAPABILITIES 
AS MEASURED BY CRT, COIN, AND READING ACHIEVEMENT, REPRESENTATIVE SAI-IPLBS 

OP PROJECT AND CONTROL* STUDENTS 





COIN Part. I change scores 


-r 


Instrument 


Project sample 
(N - no) 


Control Sample 
(N - 70) 


Difference 


CRT pre-test 

Format I 
Format II 
Total 


-.08 
.OU 
-.03 


.15 

.25* 

.23* 

* 


.25 
.21 
.26 


COIN pre-test 
Part I 
Part II 


■ -.38» 
-.01 


-.60* 
.37* 


.22 
.38* 


Reading 
achievement 


-.09 


-.06 


.03 



*Statl8tlcally significant at p >. .05. 



The data in Table 13-5 suggest that post-test performance is affected by 
pre-test capabilities for students not taking the ACSP course; that is, 
the amount of change from pre- to post-test is positively related to initial 
fenT scores and COIN Part II scores, and negatively related to initial COIN 
Part I performance. In contrast, the correlations for project pupils are 
quite low and not significant exgept for the one between COIN Part I change 
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score and pre-iscoro,' The effect of the course appears to have b^en that of 
depressing or minimizing the influence of pre-course capabilities!. This is 
especially apparent in regard to the correlation vith init^.al COIN Part II 
performance where the difference between project and, control values (.38) . 
is statistically significant. ' , ' , 

Prom the low correl.ations in Table 13-5, there would appear to be no 

♦ 

relationship between change in COIN Part I perfoxioance and reading sbility.. 
COIN versus CRT 

Tables 13f6 and IS-Txresent correlations between scores on the COIN 
aiid CRT instruments for a representative sample of prpject pupils. As 
explained earlier in this chapter the pre- and post-forms of Part I of the 
COIN 'test were identical, whereas considerable change was made in the post- 
form for Part II. ' Cpnsequently, change scores (the difference between pre- 
and post-performance) were not computed for Part II and corresponding 
correlations with CRT change-results do not appear in Table 13-T. 

It would appear from the the fatatistically significant correlations 
between pre-scores that the CRT and COIN instruments measure capabilities 
related to each other in som^ fashion; jthe low correlations for change- 
scores, however, indicate that, at least for Part I of COIN, the relationship 
Is - no-t^ one of causal interdependence since changes in performance on one 
test do vot apparently produce corresponding performance changes on the 
other. On the basis of other data reported in this and the preceding chapter 
the course has apparently had its greatest impact on the kinds of data- 
processing capabilities measured by the COIN instrument in contrast to the 
learning of abstract conceptual categories measured by the CRT instrument. 
It cm. reasonably be concluded from these considerations that increases in 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRE-SGORES ON CRT AND COIN INSTRUMENTS FOR A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SAMPLE OF 110 ^'ROJECT PUPILS* 



CRT scores 




COIN scores 




Part I 


Par^. II 


Format I 


.58 


.59 


Format II 


M 


.51 


Total 


.60 • 


.69 . 



*Null hypothesis of zero correlation (r - 0) rejected 
for all presented* correlations at p >, .05. 



Table 13-T 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CHANGE-SCORES ON CRT AND COIN INSTRUMENTS FOR A REPRE. 
SENTATIVE SAMPLE OF 110 PROJECT PUPILS» 



CRT scores 


COIN scores 




Part I 


Format I 


-.08 


Format II 


.OU 


Total 


-.03 



*Null hypothesis of zero correlf.tion (r « O) not 
rejected at p ^ .05 for any presented values. 



} 
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course-related incellectual akills can occur without changes in the number 
of highly abstract course-related concepts possessed hy pupils. 

SUMMARY OF BESULTS • ' 

The various analyses car ied^'out in relation to the^ COIN instrument 
show consistent evidence that ACSP course eq?erienceo resulted in signifi- 
cant changes in pupils' data-processing capabilities, apecifically in their \ ' 
ability to draw inferences about societies from" an examination of (a) drawings 
of* prehistoric artifacts and (b) written anecdotes involving the violation 

i 

Of social role expectations i and in their ability to contrast the inferences 
derived. Portions of the data support the conclusloi that these changes 
are not totally "course-specific" but transfer to the analysis of new data 
. and previously u^istudied societies. The extent of transfer to radically 
different contexts, h( ever, was not investigated. Hopefully, further 
ACSP research will determine the degree to which skills developed by the 
experiences in Patterns can be applied by students in the. analysis of such 
things as artifacts produced in industrialized societies, descriptions of 
'social events in which role violations do not occur, and the directly 
observed behavior of groups in their own schools and neighborhood. 

The impact of the course on data-processing skills does not appear to 
depend upon readin.-? ability or pre-course intellectual capabilities as 
measured by the CRT and COIH instruments. In fact, the analyses of correla- 
tins of COIN scores vlth pre-data suggest's that experiences in Patterns ^ 
reduced the influence of initial Bkills on the ability to process social 
data of the type presented. The absence of interaction effects coupled 
with significarit niain treatment effects in the analyses of variance presented 
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in this chapter further supports the inference that student changes in 
uaalysis skilla were not confined to the "more cipable" students t^ing 
the course hut were widespread with respect to pre-course abilities . This 
is an extremely important conclusion in light of the course designers' 
desires to produce a curriculum which could be used effectively with the 
majority of American high sshool students. With respect to these interests, 
the statistically significant difference in cprrelations between COIN 
change scores and SES index for males and female^ warrants further investi- 
gation t<? determine possible course effects arising from interactions ' 
among sex. socio-economic background, and course experiences. The different 
patterns of correlations of COIN results with non-cognitive variables for 
males and females, though rather "weak" when viewed in isolation, supports 
the advisabiHty of fu^liher investigation of sex differences when seen along 

with the SES data. 

Finally, the data from the COIN and CRT instruments suggest that 
significant improvement in data-processing skills -of the type Investigated 
can occur without corresponding widespread increases in the number of highly- 
incl\a8ive, course-related conceptual categories possessed by students. It 
would appear that extensive change in either area is neither a prerequisite ' 
for nor a necessary consequence of significant chang^ in the other area. 
However, data frpm the ar-alysis of CRT results, reported in the preceding 
chapter, suggest limitations to the- interpretation of the apparent lack of 
relationeaip between data-processifig skills and knowledge of highly inclusive 
conceptual categories. These limitations ore discussed in the final chapter 
of this section of the report. 
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Chapter ih 
IDEHTIFYINO STATUS POSITIONS 

One instructional o"b J eqtive for Topic Two T Part I of Patterns was 
examined in considerable depth. It is aaeociated with a seauence of lessons 

.which bad not previoualy heen field tested in. classrooms,' Th^, seauence is 
designed to teach students the concept of "status" and how to identify 
statuses in social contests. Later in the course, for exaitfple, during the . 

. study of the Mbuti, of Burner, and of Vicos, students are presented with 
a variety of contextual data and asked to identify the statuses in the society 

If 

from which these data derive. 

ANALYZING THE INSTRUCTION OBJECTIVE ^ . 

Designing a 'procedure for investigating the learning c))Jective in 
question was begun by breaking the process of stat\;^8 identification into a 
series of highly discrete steps a student would have to carry out in order 
to correctly identify all the statuses in Mbuti society from, the various 
data supplied to students during Topic Three, Part I ' of Patterns . These 
■ efforts revealed the selected objective to be one for which the student 
must identify groups of people meeting highly abstract criteria: every 
group named must he one for which others in the society hold particular 
expectations regarilng the actions of members of that group. 

The many discrete steps presumably underlying successful completion 
of the task were seen to cluster into "chains" of capabilities. In o;-der to 
' correctly identify status positions the student apparently must be able to: 

256 
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(1) ^ Distinguish among distinct patterns of behavior and identify 

them with appropriate and distinctive labels ; e.g., "stringing 
nets", "building huts", "gathering nuts". 

(2) Judge whether instances of described behavior constitute evidence 
of "e3q)ectation8*' regarding someone else's actions; in other words, 
recb^ize both overt and covert sanctions in descriptive contexts. 

* 

(3) Distinguish among distinct groups and identify them with appro- 
priate and distinctive labels; e.g., "men", "story-teller", "youths". 

(U) Determine to which groups sets of expected behavior apply. 

(5) Coxnbine groups for whom identical expectations apply. 

(6) Reconcile and integrate data from several sources. 

(7) Uijk the term "status" to the appropriate operations. 

Figure lU-1 represents the general relatipnships presumed to exist among 
the clusters. Each box in the figure represents one of the clusters. 



Figure lUl 

PRESUMED REUT.IONSHIPS AMONG CAPABILITY "CHAINS" REQUISITE TO IDENTIFYING 

STATUSES PROM DESCRIPTIVE DATA 





FINAL TASK 
Identifying statuses from 

descriptive data 


' 1 


r 

T.Link term '^status" to 
appropriate operations 




5^ Combine group with 
.identical expectations 




6 •Reconcile and integrate 
data from several sources 



1+, Identify groups for vhom 
expectations apply' 



3. Distinguish and name 
distinct groups 



2. Recognize sanctioning 
behavior 



1. Distinguish and name 
distinct patterns of 
„■ hfthftviriu 
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In relation to Figure ih-iy it is presumed that the ability to carry out • 
any "higher" cluster depends on prior acquisition of ability to perform 
all clusters below and connected to it. Thus siiccessfvuL performance of 
cluster 3 is presumed to depend on the ability to perform nuinber 1; success- 
ful performance of 5 dependent on the ability to perform numbers 4,3,2, ^ 
and 80 on. TOiough it is not apparent from Figure each of the seven 

clusters; represented has its own internal structure of "chained" sub-capabilltiei . 

TEST CONSTRUCTION ' 

1 " 

The procedures indicated above follow these recommended by Gag«4;;^and 
used in a aeries of recent studies on hierarchical learning. Followiijg 
Gogntf's general model, the impact of the. course on the terminal objecftive 
(identifying statuses) «id on underlying capabilities should be measured. 
Data thus produced gives not only a picture of whether or not the lesson . 
sequence in question was successful in meeting its objectives, but also 
allows for a mapping of requisite capabilities for students with whom the 
lesson 8eq,uence was unsuccessful. These latter patttos can be effectively 
used in revising, extending, or elaborating the lesson sequence for subsequent 
use, fcr.thcy define ir^tellectual tasks unsuccessful students must be taught ^ 
to perform before they can identify statuses. 

An elaborate trial test was Administered individually to twelve tenth- 
grade students at a high school not included in the basic ACSP-BP research plan. 
The test included separate items referring to the Final Task and clusters 
appearing in Figure ih-l^ as well as to a number of sub-capabilities within 
clusters. The trial test was then revised into a pre-test for group adminis- 
tration . 

■^Gagn^, R. M. , "Curriculum Research and the Promotion of Learning," 
Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation (Chicago: Rand-McNally , 1967). 
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Various elements of the trial test were revised into a pre-test for 
group use. This -pre-test vas administered to randomly selected •groups 
tioth project and control classes in February 19T0 Just prior to the study 

s 

of the topic of "status" "by project classes. The pre-tjest proved to be 
conruains to many students and apparently intimidating to some who felt ^ 
they were incapable of doing any segment of it successfully. According 
"t^many of the teachers, the wording of instructions, which posed no problem 
in the 'individual setting of the trial test, created considerable difficulty 
in the group setting, apparently suggesting erroneous ' answers and procedures 
in some cases. When scored, meiiy items failed to detect any differences in 
performance for groups known to possess enormous variatioij^ in reading ability. 
The .test was extensively -revised and shortened for purposes of gathering data. 
The post-test form contained entirely new descriptive material and consider- 
ably altered instructions. In some cases, questions were completely ?limi- 
tated and new ones added. 

The Status Identification Test (SIT) post-form (Appendix E) pr&ents 
pupils with three segments of descriptive material^, each followed by a series 
of questions to be answered in sentences or phrases. The first two segments 
aescribe a "crime" committed in a Cheyenne hunting party; the third des.cribes 
some of -Che participants in .a tribal battle' in central New -Guinea. Test ^ 
results were used to assess pupil's ability to perform nine separate tasks 
relating to the identlficatiai of status positions from the evidence in the 
descriptive segments. 

Figure 1I+-2 is a schematic representation of presumed relationships 
among the nine tasks appearing in the final SIT instrument. In Fig\ire lU-2, 
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Figure lU-2 

SCHEMA^CIC REP^3ENTATI0N OP TASKS IN BIT INSTRUMENT. 




B 






C 





J I . 






Tenainal objective of 
the lesson sequence 



.erlying tasks 
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the terminal objective of the le^on sequence under study ia repres^-'nted 
by boxes and Tg. IVotest^ tasks were needed for this objective— one 

■ for situatit)ns in which the presented written anecdote "contained evidence 
of negative sanctions being applied against a person or persr~s in the 

'atory and one for anecdotes in which no negative sanctions a :dent. 
This difference in presented materials accounts for the two "chains'" of 
landerlying tasks in Figur; li^-2— chain ABCFG and chain DEFG. In essence^ 
in order to do Task T^\,succ£38ful3.y, it was presumed that the student must , 
have previously learned to do' Tasks A, B, C, F, and G; in order to do Tg 
fiuccess fully it was presumed the student must have previously learned to 
do Tasks D, E, F9 and G. 

CRITERION HEASUR3S 

A student's performance for each task on the SIT instrument was scored 
as either "pass" or "not pass" depending on whether it met certain specified 
written criteria. A description of eari task together with the criteria 
for scoring appears in Appendix F. All tests were marked independently 
by two scorers in accord with the criteria. Any differences were resolved 
t;, rough subsequent discussion between 1he scorers. 

TotaJ. scores were not coi^.puted by suirarinG the number of "pass" responses 
In fact, total scores, as well as all other kinds of analogous measures for 
"over-all" performetnce , were not computedl Such measures are antithetical 
to the nature of the analysis strategy employed. The concern here la with 
•patterns . of "pass" and fiot pass" performances; that is, configurations of 

0 

which items were tiuccessfully carried out and which were not* 
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PROJECT AND CONTROL SAMPLES 

From "pools" of classes taking th ACSi course and classes at the same 
schools taking other tenth-grade world hisuOxy offerings, random structured 
samples of eighty-two project and eighty-two control students were selected 
for inclusion in this portion of the ACSP-RP. Table lU-3 summorizeB 

various information regarding these sampliBs. 



Tahle lU-3 

COMPARISON OF INFORMATION, PROJECT AND CONTROL GROUPS USED IN ANALYSIS OF SIT 





No. of 


No. of 


No. 


of pupils 




Mean raw 


Group 


teachers 


schools 


Sunnydale 


Castlemont 


Total 


reading score* 


Project 


6 


k 


U2 


1*0 


82 


53.91 


Control 


6 


k 


38 


kk 


82 


5U.2T 



^Difference not statistically significant at p >. .05. 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

For each task in the SIT inBtruiiient , the ratio of "pass" answers to 
number of subjects, was computed separately foV project and control groups. 
Pearson's Chi-square (Xg) ^^^^ statistical significance was applied to 

i 

the distributions of "pass" and "not pass" responses involved and the result- 
ant statistic was used as an indicator of the significance of the difference 
between ratios. 

The mean number of statuses identified in response to the SIT item 
requiring such identificatioiwas compared for project and contrd classes 
through the use of one-way analysis of variance. 

Performance between project and control groups was Cw-mpared by notin'; 
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the configuration of statistically significant and non-significant differ-' 
ences in performance for each test task and for total number of statuses 
,identi|;ied in response to the SIT item calling for such Identifications. 
Pattern differences were interpreted as evidence of course effects. Speci- 
fic recommendations for lesson revisions are made in relation to these 



interpreted effects. 
Results 

Table l'^-^ presents the results for the nine tasks specifically repre- 
sented in the SIT instrument. Values for project and control groups are, 

tl ft 

the percentages for any task, nhere these occur, represent significant pass, 
"no pass" distributions for project and control groups. 

Table 11+-5 presents the mean number of statuses named by project and 
control groups on the SIT item calling for such identification, the differ- 
ence, and the associated F-value resulting from the conducted analysis of 



variance. 



Table ih-k Comparison of Performance for 
Project and Control Groups on SIT Tasks 
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Task 



Tl 

A 

B 
C 

G 

'V 
^2 

D 

E 
F 



Percentage of "Pass" Responses 



Project Students 
(N = 82) 



5T 
h5 

9^ 
71 
85 

Ik 

3k 

28 
38 



Control Students 
- 82) 



Difierence Between 
Project and Control 

(P - 0 



* Statifltically significant at P > .05 

27u 



52 

27 
83 
51 
77 

11 
26 

11* 

32 



5 

18* 

11* 
20* 

8 

3 
8 

111* 

6 



Table ill- 5 Number of Status Named 
in Retnonae to Appropriate SIT Item 
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Group 



Project Students 
(N - 82) 

Control Students 
(N - 82) 



Mean 



3.66 



2.T5 



Difference 
Between Means 



.91 



Associated 
F - Value 



18.82 • 



« Statistically significant at p>.05 

Figure lU-5 schematically presents significant ar^d non-significant 
differences between project and control groups for each SIT task as these 
were presumed to relate to each other. Task H has been included in the 
figure; It represents the comparison of mean number of statuses named 
for the SIT item calling for such identification. 
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Figure a 

.SIGNIFICANT AND NON-SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN PROJECT AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR SIT TASKS, 



K 




► TamtLnal objective 
of the lesson sequence 



► Underlying tasks 



m - difference between project and control group statistically significant at p>.05. 
a - difference between project and control group not statiBtically significant 
at p > .05. 
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Discussion of Results 

Results, given in Figures 5. and 6 suggest the following interpretations: 

a. Task Tr, would appear to be particularly difficult since only Ik 
and 11 percent of project and control groups, respectively, per- 
formed it successfully (see Figure M. requires students to 
identify statuses from a context 'in which no evidence of oyert ^ 
sanctioning appears. This may present a special problem with 
the task at hand, possibly because it creates the need for deter- 
mining peoples' expectations for the behavior of others when no 
active evidence of expectatiion is indipated.. The absence of 
significant difference between- project and control performance 

. for task T2 suggests that the lesson sequence in question does 
not provide assistance in overcoming thisNparticular difficulty. 

b. The high performance percentages for Task G If or both projeci ^d 
control classes (see Figure h) suggests that it la a relatively 
easy task. To be sure^ it is one which r,equlres the student to 
link the term "status" to all the groups his is identifying — 

• whether or not his process of identification is valid. 

c. The absence of significant performance differences for item T^ 
and T2 indicates that the lesson sequence was not successful 
in accompllBhing the objectives of the de8^gners (see Figure 6). 
T^^ and T2, it will be recalled, represent the terminal objectives 
of the sequence under study. 

d. Though the project gro\ip did not perform significantly better 
with terminal objective 'I^^j it did §0 with three of the tasks 



(A, B, and C) presumed to underly successful attainment of T^^. 

The significantly "better performance by the project group on 
Tasks A, B, and Q suggest an explanation for the lack of success 

of the lesson sequence: though many project students may have 
learned to perform tasks underlying T^, they may not have heen 
employing these sub-tasks in carrying out the terminal task (Ti). 
In other words, though they could do the right steps, in isolation, 
they were using other procedures to carry out the terminal task. 
This interpretation explains an apparent contradiction — though 
the project group did not perform any better than the control group 
on Task T^*. it was able to identify a significantly greater number 
of social positions than the control group (box H in Figure 6). ' 
In short, many project students appeared to have used a "short- 
cut" method of identifying social positions which actually 
by-passed some of the process of anecdote analysis desired by the 
curriculum designers. 

Instead of equating "status" with "expected behavior" many stu- 
dents may have linked it to something like "Job" or Hdoing something 

not done by other," and then searched the narrative data primarily 
for evi-dence of distinctive patterns o- behavior, such as "hunting,, 
"cooking." "stringing nets|," "'leading," "scouting" ajid so on. The 
conceptual linkag6 "status — expected behavior," in contrast, would 
lead to a search for evidence of sanctions in tlie passage — the 
actions of "others*' in the narrative in response to the actions of 
the "actors" in the narrative. ■ If this inference is valid, one would 
••.expect the underlying incomplete strategy to be reflected in a large 
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proportion of incorrect student responses to the test tasks requiring 
a dejnonstration of the criteria used to identify statuses or the ' 
criteria used in identifying groups expected to act in particular 
ways. These are tasks T^, A, Tg, and D. For instance, in responding 
to Task B, many students named "women" as a group expected to act in 
a particular way but substantiated this choice by sitaply describing 
what women do; e. g, , "The women skinned the animals." Similarly, 
for Task Tg, more than half of the project students named "warrior" 
or "Kain" as a status but most merely described a characteristic 
behavior of warriors or of "Kains" , to substantiate the claim that 
they had indeed named a status: "They act brave." "Warriors do the 
fighting,"' etc. In Task D, students are not s^ked to name a group; 
instead they are given the name of a group ("kepu" men) and required 
to demonstrate vhether or not the group meets the criteria for clas- 
sification as a status. The most frequent answer given by both project 
and control students describes the unique behavior of "kepu" men with- 
out any reference to the fact that others in the society expect these 
men to act in these ways . 

Inspection of the performance comparison pattern for the task series 
presumed to.underly (Tasks D, E, F, and G) contributed additional 
evidence to the InterpretGti.ons given abov ^ and lec^ to similar recom- 
mendations. Note that the project group performed significantly better 
than the control group on Task E but not on Task D (see Figure 6). 
. In this case , Task E involved demonstrating that some given group in 

'j 

an anecdote (e.g., men, children) was expected to act in a particular 
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vay even though no overt sanctions (rewards or pynishments) were . 
evident in- the anecdote. Task D is. identical to E with one important 
exception; in D, the student must identify a groUp for whom expecta- 
tions exist, whereas in E, the student is given the name of a group 
^- -by the test item. Once again, students knowing how to carry out a 

sub-task (E) may not have employed that procedure in carrying out ' 
a more complex task (d). 

Recommendat ions ^ ^ 
The following recommendations are given in light of the above interpretations: 

1. The lesson sequence in question should be revised "so that the desired 
process of data analysis is modeled for students injboto subBe«^uent 

to the modeling of sub-processes. It follows that the desired process 
be modeled in the Teaching Plan for the teacher. 

2. In the revised sequence, students should a) be given opportunity to 

' practice the. te«ninal task (represented by T. and Tg) in , toto and ^ 
b) be provided with immediate feedback regarding whether or not they 
have iised the desired sequence of steps. 

3. The revised lessonB should incliide explicit reference to social situa- 
tions in which no overt sanctidning behavior occurs and explicit 
instruction regarding how to identify status positions without this 
kind of evidence. The revision should be designed to teach students 
to use the absence of overt sanctioning behavior as evidence in itself 
for hypothesizing that behavioral expectations are in fact being 
carried out. 
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lit should be noted that .Recommendations were incorporated in the 
printed version of Patterns within the boundao-iee of the material already 
there. 

2b 2 
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Assistance to students in recognizing thfe eviSbence potential of the 
absence, of overt sanctions might be gained from theii; learning, through 
'suitaBle^Twwnple, the principle that humans have a crucial need to. 
predict the , reactions of others toward themselves. This is a state- 
ment, on,the individual level, of the principle that societies operate ' 
by rules. It explains interpersonal relationships and behavior in so- 
cial settings partly in, terms of covert dynamios that operate even when 
there appears to be no covert action. 

The revision should include student practice in distinguishing among 
such conceptual categories as a) sanction, b) expectation, c) Jbb, 

r- I 

d) distinctive pattern of behavior (behavior characteristic of one 
group which is not engaged in by other groups, ej expected behavior. 
Such practice will facilitate , extension of student processing activi ■ 
ties in identifying '■tatuses to a determining of patterns of expected 
behavior. • . 

; • ■ 
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Chapter 15 
IMPLICATIONS AHD RECOMMENDATIONS 



The ACSP cognitive research associate^ with the Spring 1970 iniplemci> 
tation of Patterns in 'Human History investigated the impact of the course 
on student learning of highly abstract and inclusive anthropological con- 
cepts, their skill- in analyzing and drawing inferences from selected types 
of social data, and their ability to identify social positions from enec- 
dotal materials. Three tests were deyeloped to measure student progress, 
one for each of" these areas of learning. In general', the research stra- 
tegy adopted' was that of comparing the post -performance of rejiresentative 
samples of project and control students, using a variety of statistical 
designs to control for the potential influence of initial differences 
in capabilities. . ' 

. ' what patterns can be observed among the data from the three tests? 
What interpretations of these patterns are warranted, and what Implications 

4 

cap be drawn for future revision or extension of the course and it? accca- 

r 

panying Teaching Plan? The function of this chapter is to answer these 
questions. ^ 

Before proceeding ^o a summary of the findings reporte.d in earlier 
chapters and an "exploration of implications, several comments should be 
made to define the' framework within which all the data must>e considered. 
To begin with, it should be ke^t in mind that the version of Patterns used 
in Castlemont and Sunnydale during the period of research was a "pre- 
publication" version. One section, Part I Topic 2, "How Human Societies - 
Operate: the Significance of Status and Bole," had not been used 
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previously, and various other portions were being^ used in aeciuence in a 
full semester course for the^firet time. Subsequent changes in materials, 
the order of particular lessons within sub-topics, terminology, direction, 
and suggestions in the'Teaching Plan, have been consistent with the several 
reccmmendations of this .report. These alterations in>the published ver- 
sion of Patterns have, 'o!f course, contributed to the constancy of its dis- 
tinctive features. Thus, the research v*s conducted wiljh a product that 
• has, subsequently, undergone revision^ the facilitating effects' of such 
revision on- student leaiy^ing cannot be derived from present data. It is - 
tempting to speculate that since course changes have been consisterit with 
the recommendations resul^ting f rpm the research, the findings reported here 
would have been even more dramatic had the published version of the course 
been used during the research period. " • ' . 

One must keep in mind that the sixteen teachers included in ACSP-RP 
had not been traiaed to teach Patterns . (This is, of course, consistent 
with ACSP .strategy that teachers will master tht course through careful . 
use of the Teaching Plan.) Furthermore, their previous contact with an- 
thropology was, typically, quite varied; in most cases, it had been minimal 
or virtually non-existent. Contacts between teachers and the research staff 
were used mainly for administrative 'purposes' and for the collection of data 
'and cannot, in any sense,, be considered to have constituted a training 
program. Infomation from teaoher l:^gs, comments raade during meetings, 
and direct classroom observation of lessons, made it apparent that Patterns 
was not being taught in the. same fashion by each of* the sixteen teachers. 
There appeared to be considerable variation in the manner in which 
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recommendations in the Teaching Plan were carried out, the number of lea- 
sons omitted, the order In which activities occxm^ed and the kind and num- 
ber of additional elaborative activities planned by the teachers. Most • • 
of this information was of an exploratory nat\ire so no attempt h^been ^ 
made to present it in this report. Nonetheless,. it\ is important toili^ea;:^' / 
in m;Lnd that great variation appeared to exist Juid that the reseaj^h at&fj 
,did not try to alter the extent and charac^^er of £hese .differences.. Sin«/e 
the general strategy df the conducted reisearch raited in samples of / 
project student's instructed by rflveral, in seme cases all. project tea/6hers, 
the reported effects cannot be said to be the result of exposure to /any 
■particular teaching style. It is, again, tempting to speculate on the po- 
tential impact of the course if taught only y teachers with styles highly 

consistent with the teaching roles reflected in the recommendations of 

/ 

the Teaching Plan, /' 
■ •- One additional observation, not mentioned in any previo}is chapter, must 
be added to the framework for the interpretation of data: hone of the AC^-RP 
classes completed the Whole course in the school semesteir during which research 
was conducted. All ACSP-RP classes from which performance data wer . used did, 
however, study all four major parts of the course to some c^egree. To make 
this 'possible, project teachers omitted the teaching of various topics in 
accord with reccflranendations for exclusion :nade by the research staff as the 
semester progressed. Though there were individual variations , 'the most 
prevalent pattern consisted of considerable concentration and thoroughness 
on Part I, selected omissions during the central portions of Parts II and III, 
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and confining Part IV to the study of the Hacienda, ' Vicdo. The possibility 
of having to make th^se alterations was 'anticipated by the research staff 
prior to the beginning of the semester and the three tes.t instruments 
developed fcjr the ' investigation, of cognitive effects were related to the 
portions of Vhe course which were accurately predicted to be among those 
studied in some sense by all project classes. What is not known, however, 
ia the degree to which the length of the courae and the volume of topics 
included influenced the manner in which teachers implemented the recommendap- • 
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tions in the Teaching Plan. It is conceivable that the charge to teach 
only two or at most three of the four major parts in one semester , might have 
resulted in altered planning and seq'iencing activities on the :par\ of project . 
teachers • Recommendations yegaxding course length appear later in this chapter 

SUMMARY OF FUIDINGS , . ' 

Data from the various sub-studies reported in the preceding chapters 
vajrrant these general conclusions: . 

(1) With res-oect to the most inclusive and abstract concV-ptual categories 
appearing in Patterns > pours e- experiences during the spring of 19T0 
significantly affected the learning of some of the components of 
these conqepts but did not significantly affect the learning of 

the combinations of conceptual attributes which adequately define 
the categories in question. 

(2) With respect to the social data-processing capabilities associated 
with Patterns , course experiences during the spring of 1970 signi- 
ficantly increased student ability to draw inferences about societies 
from prehistoric artifacts and from written anecdotes and to contrast 
the inferences derived* 
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(3) There is no evidence that course influence on the learj:iing of • 
processing skills and highly abstract concepts- was af f e.cted by • 
reading achievement; course effects, where observed, were not 
confined tp any particular level of reading ability. This does 
not mean that the performancip of students with reeiding difficult.ies 
matched the' performance, of average pr better Readers; it does mean 
thitfct change in performance was not related to reading achievement 
-^that studefits with reading difficulties ntade as much pre-ta-poet 
T|)r ogress as students with average or better reading capabilities. 
(U) Jhere is no evidence that the impapit of the course oil the learning 
of highly, abstract concepts is affected by initial capabilities 
as measured by the CRT and COIN instruments; there is, however, 
some data to suggest tha(t course experiences depress or minimize 
- ^ ■ the influence of initial ^capabilities on the learning of the data- 
processing skills meas.ured by the CRT test. • ^ ■ 

(5) TlJere is lome evidence of ii^eractive effects oh stude»t learning 
among sex, non-icognit^e varikbles, and course experiences— parti- 
cularly with respect to the sk^ls associated with the COIN test. 

' Some trends- in the data suggest that passivity in appearance, lov 
self-esteem, valuing of/ conformity, and low socio-economic status 
were related tc the -progress made by girls, -The evic^ence, however, 
is sporadic, and any relationships which do in fact exist would > 
appear to be quite weak, 

(6) With respect to the ability to identify social positions from anec- 
dotal materials. Spring 1970 course experiences had significant 
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\ • 

' positive effects on student ability to isolate and name such 

positi(5Jis but appear to have promoted incomplete data-pr.ocessing 

,i •' ' ^rtjcedures that by-pass the^relationshij) of role-expectations to-. 

/■ -.social positions and omit the u'e of overt and covert' sanctioning 

/* ' • . • . • 

I - behavior in the presented materials. 
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(J) Extremely low correlations between changes in performance on the 

CRT and COIN instruments su^^t that significant improvement in 

processing skills associated with the" course does hot depend on 

extensive learning of the most abstract concepts ^>f the course 

as £t' pre-condition; nor is extensive change in the latter area a 

necessary consequence of significant change in the former area. 

» '■ ' • ' ' 

Implications and recommendations with respect %Q these findings are 

discussed bA.ow. 



0 

INCLUSIVE CONCEPTS" 



All of the concepts pertainising to Patterns can be visualized as\ con- 
stituting a complex and extensive "filing" system in which less inclusive 
concepts are "nested" within increasingly more abstract and more inclusive 

represaiitatioj^ of reality. In order to correctly classify any described ' 

phenomenon one must be able to identify its characteristics and compare them 
with the attributes which define sub-divisions within the "filing" system. 
Fbr instance, if one is told that Mbuti pygmies value cooperation in hunting 
and punish individuals who engage in certain types of individual hunting 
acts, the conclusion can be drawn thatliiis phenomehon is an "adaptation" 
by comparing the , characteristics of the presented information to the defining 



attributes of the category "adaptation". If" there is a "match"*; a corres- , 
pendente t)etween the phenomenon and, the distinctjuve elements of the concep- < 
tual 'category, then one can conclude "Yes, this is >an example of (in this 
case) 'adaptation'."" If tliere is no correspondence, then one concludes that 
the described'phenomenpn is, not an example of such-and-such a category— 
I.e., it.cannoi be properly classified into that sub-division of the "filing" 

syStejn. . • * T 

' 7 

As one prot^eds frok less abstract to more inclusive categories the 
problem of ciissifyinfif any presented^or. described phenomenon becomes .more 
complex since one must consider more characteriistics' in makinc a decision, 
'one caii, for instaiice, classify as "punishment" or "negative >sanct ion" -the 

member of their group "who has set_up his hunting net, in 'front of the community 
nets by noting whether the behavi<)r is unpleasanj^^r .potentially unpleasant 
for the recipient. Classifying the sanctioning "behavior as samples of 
"adaptation", however, entail the application of ^^lrther criterii.,. 'These 
might include, in addition to recognition (classification) .of the behavior 
as "punishment", examination of whether the sjancti'oned act or acts, if 
eliminated , would assist the group in satisfying their ne^ds within their 
particular environment. Similar comparisons, cjan "be made of the complexity 
of thought involved in the classTOrcation of other phenomena presented' in 
the course into comparative.ly "lower" order (less abstract, lest inclusive) 
and "higher" order (more abstract, more inclusive) conceptual categories. 

. The analyses of data for the Concept Recognition ,"?est (CRT), particularly 
the difference in results for Format I and. Format II items, suggest that 
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project pupils made significant gains in the number of conceptual' categories 
into which they could clasffify phenomena, but did not, in contrast to xsontrol 
, pupils, learn a significant nupiber of 'the combinations of attributes which 

define the most abstract concepts associated with the course. Increasing. 

" • • • 

the impact of the cour,se a^ this latter level of abstraction would- appear, - 
' from the work of Ausubel^ and others , to depend on the employment of methods 
"Which will further increase the stability and organization of the internal 
structure of a stud<snt's knowledge. That is to say, the student must be 
further assisted t*o develop a well-organized "filing" system in which concep- 
tual categories are appropriately Ynes.ted" and their houndaries clearly de- 
lineated. The following measiires a^e<recommended: • ' ■ ' 

(a) ^ The designing of a number of lessons and portions of lessons for 

each of the major parts of the course 'whose sole function^^would . 

. ' . \ ' . . - / 

be that of assisting students to "locate" new knowledge iA relation 

^ to the structure of ,what they have previously learned. ' Prom the 

published research in this area, these lessons would appear to he 

facilitating, if prior to the introduction of new material they 

" relate knowledge-to-be-learned' to what pupils already know," %n^ if 

- ■ • : - > ' ; ■ • 

they progressively identify the distinctive features of the hew 

•v 

' knowledge." Since the- function of these lessons and lesson, segments 
would not be, to guide students in the -discovery of additional know- 
ledge or the solving of novel problems, "but* rather to improve the 
organizational structure of what .students knbw,' it is quite con- 
ceivable that they would deparyt considerably irt format from the 



"""Ausubel, D. P., Educational Psychology: A Cognitive Vlev > .New York: 
Holt, Ririphart, & Winston, 1968. 
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type of lesson most charocteristic of the Teaching Plan.. 
\ ' ■ * 

(b) Provision be made to- increase the amount of specific practice 

.' " ' • ■ «' 

pupils have in multiple classification of varied phenomena into 

"higher" order, categories, coupled with direct assistance regard- " 

ing how to establish correspondence \)etween the characteristics 
* » 

of a presented or descrltbed pl\enomenon and the defining attributes 
of "highly abstract concepts. » ^ v. 

(c) The development of visual representations of the relationships among 

various "higher" and^"lower" order concepts learned at different tljnes 

./ 

during the course. Such representations, in the form, for instance, 
. of flo\-7 charts or "Venn" dig^graras/ mights,be extremely useful to both 
pupils and teachers in conceptualizing complex relationships. It is 

' t 

. recommended that several types of representaxions, (e,g, , two- and 
three-dimensipnal, containing fixed or moveable components) be created 
and the^efficacy of their use andjpiacement within topics investigated, 

(d) Whenever a^dditional, more complex abstract concepts appear, tiieir re- 
lationship to t^ earlier concept should b» made -clear . The course 
can then be viewed in part lb 'the accumulation by students of samples 
and examples fitting into the labeled categories involving progres- 
sively broader and more varied aspects of ^social behavior and increas- 
ing precision in mapping the boundaries omong concepts. 



^'^Because of timi/ig, the ACSP curriculiun develbpment staff and the ACSP-RP 
*st6ff have never discussed these recommendations. This is unfortiaiate because . 
of an apparent but not inevitable differ encu between them regarding strate,^;y. 
The ACSP .staff might say that the ACSP-Rl^ staff^are preoccupied with conceptual 
neatness and logic. The researchers might say that the developers are preoccu- 
pied vath spontaneity and ^serendipity . Who knows? Only the discussion' would 
provide the ansv/er, M,C, # '< ^ 
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' (e) An essential characteristic of the course is that the^ stu(^entg do the 

processing. This takes time and because it is absolutely essential 

• • • 

to the success of their experience Vith the course, time must be 

■ ^ allowed for this to take place-. A series of guideline^ should be 
* developed to assist schools and teachers in making decisions concern- 
ing now many and which of the course parts can be planned for on|- 
semester use in various' settings. Seine schools might even be en- 
couraged to use the full course over a ccanplete school year This 
wouldrbe-particularly importeuit if additional activities to assist in 
'the development of \ stable internal kjiowledge structure will make it 
difficult. to teach the vhole course in one semester. 



i 

V 



PROCESSING SKILLS ' 

Data warranting the conclusion that project pupils made significant 
Improvement in their ability to process various kinds of social data appear 
at first glance to support several major assumptions made by the curriculum 
'designers and to demonstrate the conformity of Patterns to the implications 
of^these assumptions. Distinctive features of Patterns §is a curriculum^ 
plan appear in the. recommendations for cLassropm activities contained in 



the Teaching Plan' and in the student and teacher roles implied by the type 
.of lesson which. predominates practically all sub-secTions of the course. 

I 

It typically begins ^wath .he presentation of new daca to students in the form 
of some description or representation of a social phenomenon. Students are 
then asked' to make warranted inference^ about the' society from which the 
data have come and to compare and contrast these with the. previously inferred 
attributes of, other .societies. The students' role is one of "data-processor": 
they must observ^ summarize, and pattern the presented data; they must recall 
and apply previously learn 2d principles to make inferences about the society 
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in question, and must resoive or fittempt to resolve altern'^te interpretations 
through further, examination and patterning of the available evidepice; finally, 
they must compare and contrast the inferred attributes of two or more soci- 
eties with respect to significant dimensions of social life.. The teacher's 
role" is that of "guider": he is to assist studerits in developing strategies 
for analyzing data; he will do such things as frame questions to initiate 
and focus classroom inquiry, suggest alternative routes for investigation, 
and prompt students to recall and apply previously learned knowledge and 



skills. 

The theoretical framework for instructional design revealed in the i 
distinctive character -of recommended lessons and roles— a framework supported 
by a considerable quantity of recent research— is based on the assumptions 
that (a) the extent of learning ir> any given situation depends to a -consider- 
able degree on the intellectual activity of the learner in the situation 
• and (b) the intellectual behaviors carried out by students 'in cla^s depend 
tt a considerable extent on the interactive behavior of the teacher. Thus, 
the instructional str ategy bui l t into the plan fpr using Patterns proceeds 
(from the propositions that students learn to process social data by engaging 
in guided practice in "operating" upon data and that the teacher's role in 
the classroom is- instrumejital to students' developing appropriate analysis 

Skills. ^ , ' 

Unfortunately, the data from the COIN test do not by themselves contain 
direct confirmation of, the appropriateness of the instructional strategy 
exemplified by the general- for Patterns,. \^at can be concluded, with 
high security, is thatprojbct students mtide significant improvement i];i 
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processing skills as a result of their covirse experiences. Whether or 
not these gains were due to the specific dynamics underlying the design of 
the curriculum must remain an unanswered question until subsequent empirical- 
research, confirms the hypothesized relationship amorig teaching styles (roles), 
student roles /and learning outcomes. Such x'bsearch must monitor and cate- 
gorize teacher and pupil activities as these are actually carried out during 
the course and thpn compare resulting pupil-teacher patterns to learning 
outcomes. 

What alternative explanation can account for the significantly better 
pewCormance by project than control students on both parts of the COIN instru- 
ment? It can be argued that increased familiarity with the subject matter 
and the learning of a number of new concepts, reflected in the significant 
results for project students with Format II items in the CRT instnment 
(see Chapter 12) constitute sufficient factors to have caused significant 
growth in processing skills . The validity of this assertion can be chal- 
lenged by two other pieces of evidence from the present r€^search. First, 
computed correlations of CRT change scores (both for Ftfrmat I and II items) 
with COIN change scores, where available, are not significant and are extra- 
ordinarily small (see Chapter lU, Figure h-S) . Second, both parts of the COIN 
instnunent present. dGt^a which were not exainined in ACSP classes, and to the 
. extent tjjat they depart from the conditions within which learning may have 
occurred during the course they constitute (jvidence of the transfer of skills 
by project pupils to novel situations. This %s particularly -the case with 
Part II of COIN since neither of the two anecdotes used in the post-iJTorm 
were examined during the semester in any project or non-project classes. 
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Of course, one must be careful to avoid concluding that the skills involved 
can trcuisfer to the analysis of types of data other than those used in the 
COIN instrument, or that students will use the skills in giving meaning to* 
their experiences when outside of thfe school setting. Further research is 
needed to establish the extent of transfer. 

Though the results of ihe present reseai'ch cannot be used to confirm 
the validity of the instructional strategy presented in the Teaching Plan 
for Patteras , the findings here are consistent with the framework of concep- 

I 

txial dynamics employed by the course designers. The major recommendation, 
therefore , is that the- pupil and teacher roles represented in 'the Plan and 
exemplifiej^n its recommendations for the enactment of classroom lessons 
be retained. It' is further recommended that the presentation of desired 
roles and lesson patterns be extended by the inclusion of''"model" classrook 
dialogues either in the Plan or as additional material ^'or teacher examina- 
tion. These materials should include samples of appropriate and ir^appropriate 
lesson patterns."^ The development of a system for self -appraisal by teachers 
in improving pi^l--data-^roGessiufi-beh«Ador-,--^-effort_bfigun_-earlifi^ 
eral ACSP-EP staff members, should be continued. Such a system, using taped 
classroom episodes , can be instrumental in developing teacher skill in 
analyzing their ovii roles in tne promoLiou Ox xearning, 

INITIAL CAPABILITIES 

» 

The complete absence of any evidence to indicate that the ^cognitive 
impact of Patterns depends upon reading ability is an extremely important 
finding. It strongly supports concluding that the effects of the course 
were not due primarily to the written materials included for student use 



Such materials have -been prepared and will be published by ACSP. 
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but to the act'ivities carried out and the experiences engaged i^during 
the semester. It lends further .support' to the recommendationB Jjnmediately 
abo e concerning- instructional strategy. 

These remarks should not be misinterpreted as an invitation. for teachers 

* 

to ignore the effects of reading ability on p*rformarfce as such. Relatively 
high correlations between rea^ng achievement test scores and pre-scores 
on the, CRT and COIN instruments are indidative of a close relationship 
between- language capabilities and perfohnance on course-related tasks. 
Students with reading dif ficultie^TS^ be expected to have problems^ with 
-Patterns but as the present research amply demonstrates, can make as 'much 
progress as those with stronger reading capabilities— given the appropriate 
experience, activities, and guidance . . 
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All of the cqoments referring to ^reading achievement also apply ^to 
pre-course capabilities Is measured by the CRT and COIN instnjmonts . The 
intercorrelations. among pre-scores for CRT and COIN are positive , relatively 
high, ahd statistically significant—indicative of close relationships amp^ig 
"the'capabillties measured, 'and /constituting a caution Uo teachers that students 
with a small' stock of concepts and low initial, analytical skills can be 
expected to exhibit difficulty with course tasks. Correlations between' pre- 
and change-scores, however, indicate that the amount pf growth (pre-to-post ) 
due to the course is not dependent, upon initial capfiLbilities. There is, in ^ 
fact, some indication that course experiences depress the Influence of entry 
abilities on the kind of proces.sing skills measured by COIN. ' %. 

NON-COGNITIVE VARIABLES 

The possibility of diffifential. interactions emong personality variables, 
socio-economic background, and coVi^^^xperiences for girls in contrast to 



boys needs further ijxainin&tion. , The data from -the present studies relaj^ve 
to this question arel not consistent enough' to Justify any 9ther.'ii|iplicatioji8 
or recommendations . i 
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e of any strong and repeated patterns. of performance 
related to non-cogritiye variables' is in itself an interesting finding, 'it 
supports .concluding that the course can promote significaht cognitive grovth . 
in the areas measured for students exhibiting a wide range cff jiersonality 
characteristics, value orientations^ and socio-economic^ bapjcgrounds Exami- 
nation of the Teaching Plan and written and otjier materials for student use, 
*as well as the recoamended roles fori students , might lea4^one to predict 
that the course would be most succeslful with intellectually ..aggressive 
pupils who value non-conformity and the challenge of new problems , who ar,e 
willing to take chances and assume a ! leadership role in classroom discussions. 

» ♦ • I' " 

Course 'success, as measured by change in perform^ce, appears to b'e unrelated 
to any of these characteristics Ctho;igh their in^uence on pelrformance as . 
such might be considerable— relation'iihips not investigated i:i- the present 



studies ) . In fact , the weaJc pattern 

9 

en almost <^pposite composite of the 



observed for girls', if «^nything, presents 
attributes of the succeaf ful (as measured 



by pre-post change) female partixiipant .• 



Th 



e findirlgs here re^garding reading achievement, pre-course capabilities. 



personality variables, value orient,!ations , and SES (as measured by the instru- 

• • 1 ' ■ ' . ' ■ . . ■ 

ments used) phould be heartening ty. the designers of Patterns, sincfi their 

statfed objec+ive has been to produiJ a course which covild be used effectively 



with the jnajority of public' school 



students . 



^DENTIPyiNG STATUS POSITIONS 

' Reconmendations in/this area'pertain to 'methods for extending student 



analysis of anecdotal material to a ae&rch for evidence of covert as weli as 



:o a 

overt sanctions and a linking 6f Vh^-iali^.. "social position" to patterns 
of expected behavior. Data frcm the pfeseiiOinvf atigv^tion show that 'iJroject 
students t^nd to apply less cowplex criteria in identifying "statuses" or 
"social positions" from descriptive contexts',* and that -Ehese criteria are 
identical to the. ones employed by control students who presumably receive 
relevant instruction only fyom the directions of the SIT test. ■ 

' The moat frequently used criteria pertained to whether an isolated' 

gi*oup performed some common or unique functibn or "Job,^" behaved in a ,'caamonx 
fashion in the described incident, or possessed some special priviljegi *or 

prestige. The uce pf these criteria will in»many cases result in thej identi-../ 

\ ' /' . ' ' . 

•fication of the same "positions" that the more complete processing techniques . ' 

implied by the .Teaching Plan will yield. These are "shortcuts," however, 

that do not work in many cases, and, more importantly, bypass the iJ^iolev social 

lifter act ion component of social structu^^-and-4o-4i4;tle-4n Assisting 

• to develop a dynamic framework with which to interpret interpersonal behavior., 

"if 

In order to shin student criteria in the desired direction these mea- " 

^ 1 1' • • / 

sures are recommenaea: 

t . • \ 

(a) The examinaUon of an incident in which the\absence of overt sanctions 
* >can be readily understood as evidence that .expected behaviors are 

being carried out. 

(b) ^The modeling, for teachers in the P^an, and for students during ins^^ruc 

tion of all the steps to be applied while identifying a "status" from . 
anecdotal material • 



'^As noted on p. 269, iche printed version of Patterns incorporated these 
recommendations. . < ^ 
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(c) Provision fpr students to learn how internal expectations for the 
behavior of "othei*^" are of assistance to individuals in predicting 
% how others will act and in maintainingr "psychic balance". 

RELATIONSHIP OF ABSTRACT CONCEPTS AND SKILL 

Low correlations 'between CRT and COIN change-scores make i^ difficult 
to argue , that there are causa}, .relationships existing between "the two types 
of capabilities measured by e?ich instrument. 'The implication id that,' since 
it does not 'follow automatically that increase . in data-processing skills 
lead tol increases in the number of highly .inclusive concepts learn<?d by 
students and -vice-versa, separate end, different provisions must be mad»^|^^-^s 
withixi the course for adequate, learning to occur in both areas. 'Recommenda*^-.^ 
tions regarding these provisions. have been made earlier in this chapter; , 
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INTRODUCTION • ' 4- 

The primary purpose, of the:- coding » system explained in this manual is 
to tprovide for the systematic s,torage and retrieval of data collected in the 
field. The res^earch project necessitates the collection of data pertaining 
to specific social phenorena,' , Category. €!S of phenomena to "be investi^ted' 
have "been grouped under various subject h,eadings. Each subject corresponds 
to one or more of the blocks of ' numbers arranged around ^tihe periphery of t.he 
puMh cards' utilized .in this system. All data pertaining to the phenomena' ^ 
researphed are to be copied onto the punch car.ds. By punching a number^ or ^ 
combination of numbers on the cards , . all d^ita can' be coded into categoriei^ 
imder specific- subjects for stora^ purposes and retrieved at, a later. date 



foJ^ analysis. Since, successful use of this system depends ^Largely apon a 
thorough understanding of the coding procedures aJid coding categories, it 
is most important that all coding- instructions 'be read, cafefuliy. and that 
the defining attributes of each coding category be clearly understood. 

USE OF PUNCH CARDS ' • ' ■ ' \ 

* While this system may be modified for the use of other card types it 
is based on the Unisort Analysis Card Forra 19 of the Burroughs Corp.', Tcdd 
Division. An illustration of this card is .provided on the- folloving page- 
For consistency of reference and to insure, that the 'directions which 
f9llow vill be clear, the fDllo\*ing conventions will be employed: 

(l) The card will bo oriented with the notch at the upp^^r right corner 
as i,t is seen in the illustration. 



Figure C-i 
UNIs'oia ANALYSIS CARD. 
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Y (2) The inner series of. uumbei's (l througli ?9 at the top, 30 thirbugh U6 
.at the left, etc.)- will be referred to as Serial Niuribers . 
(3) The side of the carjd which bWrs the.se numbers will ho referred to 

" ■ \ ■ 

as the front of the card» Tlilp ohverse will be referred to as the 
back of the' card. • 

- A moment study of the card will m^i^e clear the two ways in which such 

i 

a card may be ccoded. Along the outer margin of the card is a recurrent series 



of numbers set off in blocks of four digits. Those numbers (l, 2, I4, and T) 

'may be used to give each block a numerical value from zero (no hole punched) 

to fourteen (all holes punched). Thus by uSing as few of these numbers as 

✓ 

possible and. adding' them together within each block one of fifteen different 
niHobeVs iO through 1^*) can be recorded in each block. This approach vill 
^>»^ef erred to as the Additive system of coding. Examples of the punching 
for sevferal numbers can be seen below. 



Figure C-2 
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, The Additive system of coding has one severe limitation; it requires 
that the material to be codecl within that four-hole block be mutually exclu- 
sive since only one of the fifteen values (the highest) can be read from the 
block. Thus when it is necessary to employ a typology which is not .mutually ^ 
exclusive it is necessary to employ a' different system. » 

Such a system uses the inner block of numbers which we refer to as the 
serial niombers. In such a case the number coded corresponds directly to that 
inner number. This system of coding will be referred to as 'the Discrete Numbers 
system. Examples are provided on the following pagey 
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V Figure C-3 
THE DISCRETE NUMBERS SYSTEM 
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'It^ essential that this diistinction hetveen the"^ Additive and the 
Discrete Nmnbers ^ systemg of coding he understood. Any confusion of the 
two systems of coding will^make it iinpo^si'ble to . read the value coded -and 
,thus 1^x11 make* the card useless. . ^ ^ ■ ^ " 

GENERAL CODE " ' 

' ^Directions for the coding of specific information is provided later., 
.in this manual. . What. follows In this section' are the general directions 

for" the preparation of • all the cards /employed in this system. These rules 

^ V 
hold for each entry card. * * • 

(1) Written entries ^ ' ,^ ' 

. (a) Data to be c*ded and stored will be fpunrl most often to take 

s the form of written or transcripts of spoken words > phrases, 

.and longer statements These statements are to be copied 

» 

verbatim on the front side of the cards. The back side of the 
card will be used only whtfijever the space on the front side 
of the card" is insufficient to permit recording of all necessary 
^ data. A21 quotations must contain enough detail to ingure 

that the meaning is clear. This may often mean that a full 

#• ^ ■ * 
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paragraph from t} ascripts or other source material vill*J)e 
copied. If additional material is written on the card, as 
for exar.ple, some editorial comment relevant to the context 
of tlie statement, it must be clear that it is an addition to 
the primary matericd. The standeurd usage of single and double 
quotation marks as well as brackets and ellipses is essential, 
(b) Each time ei number is recorded Oi: a card by punching a hole 
that number is to be written alongside the appropriate part 

of the card. , This is done to facilitate .the visual reading 

" ' ^{ ■ 

i. ^ ' 

of' the card., 

. (c) All cards must provide a citation identifying the primary 

material from which the itetfl is ..taken. This citatipn must / 

make it possible to returni to that matei^ial with a minimum^ / 

. ■ " ' '.' 

of effort. While the citation is not punched: onto the car^ 
. it is to be written below the quotation or entry. // 
(d)' The initials 'of the person who coded the card and the datj^ . 
.upon which the inforaation was collected are to ajjpear otl the 
-card. 

(2) Top margin 

The top margin of all cards will bear the Entry Number, Informant 
Type, and Informant Number where that niuriber is applicable.^ These 
entries are explained on |)ages C-T through C-9 . 

(3) Upper left, lower left, and lower right corners 

The sex, professional organization affiliation, and race of feach 
informant are recorded in their respective corners on all (iards. 
Directions for making these entries are given under Subject 



Informant type, on pages C-lO and C-11. 

9 

ft 

(k) Color coding 

Many statements copied onto the cards will be lengthy and,inay 

contain multiple references requiring multii)le coding. The process 

/ ^ . ' ' . . - 

' of reading the cards or sorting for more specific information vill 

be facilitated by underlining/ bracketing,^ or enclosing in paren- 

theses, key words, phrases, or other pertinent data ikith colored 

felt pens. Tliis process of underlining or marking off portions 

of statements on the oair^s will be referred to as color coding. 

To each of ihe major subjects nuflibered .? (Rple' perception) through 

12 (Values), with the exception of subject #10, a color has been 

'6,fesigned. All symbols used to,; underline or enclose words, phrased, 

and other information mu^t be of the same^color as . the color 

assigned to. the subject into wliich that particular data has been I 

coded, • Extreme care must "be exercised so as, to avoid marking of:^ 

(color coding) data coded into one subject with a ' colored: pen cor- 

responding to a* color assigned to a different subject. In the » 

directions under each- subject 'specific instructions are giVen as' to 

how and what words , phrases , or^ other information on the card is to 

be color coded. 

(5) Storagfe of the card^ , • . < 

Following the preparation of the cards and subsequent to each use 
of the cards they are to be retvu-ned to a storage file. All cards 
are to be filed by Entry Number. , . 
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IDENTIFICATION OF CARD TYPE . - 

* y The number of coding, categories ua^ed in this system exceeds the number 

/ 

which can be located on one jpunch card. Thus, two sets of capds.. Card Uype I 
and Card Type II, will be employed in this, system! * Figure C-5 shows both 
car^ types and the subjects located on eafch card. Whenever different attifi- * 
butes of the same expression are identified in data copied onto cards for • 
storage purposes and the categories into which the data are to' be coded are 



Tocated'on both card types, the entry must be record.ed twice, oncd on each 
card type. Whenever a single item is written on both card types, each card 
will bear tlie same Entry Tfvmiber, Informant Type ^ and Informant Number**- The 
same rule applies when .recording the sex,, professional organization affilia- 
tion, and race of the informant. : ^ \, 

'In order to allow for the easy sorting of the cards by type, the foA- 
Ipwing system of coding by punching will be employed: ' - . 

• .. ■■ ■• % . ' n 

n Figure C-U , 
CARD TYPE PUNCHING ' ' 



Type I cards will be punched in the upper le.ft corner thus: : rt V. | r^T TTT 



1 £_>__» 



Type II cards will be. punched in ihe upper left corner thus: T/! 



t 



* . / ' • 

ERRORS ■ ' I ■ . 

In the event th^t a card is miSpiinched, a special correction tape is 

ava'ilable and may be used to make a* correction. Thlc is- simply a matter 

of taping .over the holes which were erroneous]y* punched. 
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Pigur^e C-5 
CARD TYPES 
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Any •suspicion of a systematic error shouM lead to a thorough reviev 
of material previously pr.Gpared, Errors > hoth fortuitous and'-Bystematic, 
are to Jbe expected in the development of a system such as this, ' The great . 
danger i of couQ:t6e, is that they trill go unnoticed and uncorrected, 

SUB0:ECT #1: ENTRY NUMBER ' ' ' 

(Serial numbers 1 through l6, both card types, blocks used in an 

Additive fashion,) ' 

' ^ Each time a phrase, sentence, Ofr statement is selected for copying onto 

a card it will be^assigned an entijy- l yer^ The same entry number is to be 

used whenever a single item is^^it ten on more than one carc\. 

The entry numbers will allow the recovery of any particular item for 

later review or confirmation. In the writing and rewriting"" of. the final 

♦ 

report it may be desirable to return to the card; this can be done only if . 
such^ a number has been assigned and then used as a. reference number in tht- 
Initial drafting of the •manuscript . " 

Since the blOQks assighed for the entry number are to be used^in an 
Additive f^ishlon, the entry number will take the foim: nn/nn/nn/nn, where 
each l"nn" will .have a value from 00 to ih inclusive, and where the "/" is^ 
used to ceparatc the "blbcks or values. Thus, one entry number might take 
the' form "oo'h<^02/09 . . 

By using the blocks In this fashion, it is possible to record over 
liO^OOO entry nuiutlers in' the* four blocks* 

^ . • ■ 

SUBJECT INFORMANT TYPE 

(Serial numbers IT throur'lh 20. both card types, blocks used in an Addit: 
> • \ 

fashion.) \ ' ^ ^ 



Since the coding categories under, informant type fxte designed to be 



mutually exclusive, this hlock wj.li be 'used in the Additive fashion, 
typology: ' » •• 

Value ^recorded Informant t:^'-pe 



1 
2 
3 
k 

5 
6 

8 



10 

11 



Teachers (Edison) 
Counselors (Edison) 



Administrators (Principal,, Vice Principals) 

Secretaries (Principal, Attendance, Counseling, and 
Main office) ^ \ 

Caretakers, Food Service, and Maintenance Personnel 

School nurse 

Students 

Participant Observers (will also haVe an informant 

number) 

i 

Dis^ict Administrators (Superintendent, Assistant 
/ • Superintendents,, etc,) 

Other district teachers 0 
Reserved for expansion of key 



Note 

To complete Subject if2^ Informant -Type, the sex, race, and when .appli- 
cable, prof(^ssional organization affiliation of -the informant are to be noted 
in the corners of each card as follows : 

Sex: upper left corner (serial niunber 29) of all cards punched thus 

IS 



Male 



Female^ Li 



7 4 J 1 

• T ^ 



\- I . ^ I /• 



Professional organiZfati|Dn affiliatidn: lover left' corner of all cards 
* ^/ punched thus ' • - 

American Federation ,of Teachers ^AFT) , 



A' 



Sunnydale Tochers Association (STA) 



Unaffiliated 



UNISOWT ANAUYI 

i I f I 



UNISORT ANALYI 



I Z f I 

/ • 



Race; lower right corner of all cards punched thus 
, Negro 

^ Caucasion 

Oriel, tal 

Other . 



pi IjTZl_!i 



It I t i'J £ .1 I m 



i'..Li'J_L'-i_:'. 
[ t f t 
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SUBJECT #3: INFORMANT NUMBER 

(Serial numbers 21 through 28, both card types, blocks used in an 
Additive fashion* ) * . 

This block of numbers vill be^^uWd to record an informant number for 

r\ 

the most significant individuals who serve as informants. By using these 
blocks as is done (the addJi;ive system), very nearly 200 different informants 
can be individually identified. A master list of names and numbers must be 
kept in conjunction with this system. 
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As with the Entry Number, the Informant Number would be recorded 
using slasljes and would take the form: /' nn/nh. Thus an individual informant •> 
might be 00/lU. -.. ^ .' 

Informants, whose identl^fication n\«ribers "appearr.on a. master list 
(Appendix C2), viiSTTe grouped into the gener^ role categories delineated 
in Subject* #2, Informant Type. For additional sorting purposejit, the informant 
numbers of teachers will he grouped into categories along departmental lines. 
Thus, the mast^er list of .ijames and numbers will take the form: / ^ 

r I ■ 

Certificated staff Value recorded . Informant 



Administrators 



Couns elors 



Teachers (social' 
studies) 



(English) 



00/01 

00/n 

00/06 

00/n 

01/01 

01/n 

02/01 

02/n 



Name- of principal 
Name of administrator N 
Heme of counselor A 
Name of counselor N 
NajTie of teacher A 
Name^ of teacher" N 
Name of. teacher. A 
Name of teacher N 



SUBJECT #^4: COLLECTION DEVICE 

(Serial nimobers 30 through 33., both card types, Additive system) 

This block of numbers will be" used to identify the type of collection 

..devices employed to obtain the information coded* Since the set of items 

or typology is designed to be mutually exclusive, the block will be used 

♦ 

in the Additive fashion. 

Typology: • • ^ 



Value recorded Coll' -^t ion de 



evice 



1 
2 
3 



Systematic observations 
Individual interviews 
Group interviews 
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Value recorded Collection device 

h Faculty bulletins* 

*■ ' 

5 Union flyers, STA newsletters > ETA informational 
^materials, etc. 

6 Newspapers 

. < * • 

7 Student publications 

8 Student bulletins ^ ' / ■ 
9-lH Reserved for expansion of key- 

SUBJECT #5: ROLE PERCEPTION ' . , 

Color codj^ RED * o" . • 

(Serial numbers 3^ through 66, Discrete TTumbers ; 55 through 62, Additive 
System ; 63 through "66, Discrete Numbers , Card Type I only, " j 
Under "Role ' Perception" ard' to be coded those statements which are | 

explicit or manifestly implicit statements about an informant's perception^ of: 

(a) hia own role; ^ . • * / 

J ^ 

(b) -: other institutional roles;. / 

r • 

(c) the relation of the informant in his role (a) to other role inci^bants 

' . ^ ., ■ ■ . I . . 

in the institution, in both, the same and different roles;- I 

f 

(d) dyadic x^ole relationships; . : . 

(e) tae existance, nature and extetit of conflict between persons in 
specific paired roles; ^ ' • ' 

(f) the manner in which interrole, intrarole and interpersonal conflicts 
are resolved. ' ' 

All statements containing information about general or specific roles 
(see (a) and (b) above) and dyadic .role relationships (see (c-f) above)' are 
to be coded into the appropriate categories in the eight serial blockB > 3^ 
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through '62. The specific role(s) or role dyads mentioned or alluded to in 

each statement copied onto -a card are to be cplor coded "bV underlining RED 

,anVwit1t,en in the upper left corner • of the card. This procediire, is parti- , 

culajly important since it is expected that many informants will frequently 

mention differentiated subgroups in several of the role categories used in 

this manual. The first set of coding categories (serial' numbers 3^ throu^ ^k) 

is. not designed 'to he mutually exclusive; any one or any combination of 

these- items may he coded, at the same time. .As a result these blocks are v.NOT 

■'to be treated in the additive fashion but. as Discrete Numbers . The second . V 

set of categories" ( serial 'nujriberB 55 through $2) is designed to be mutually * 

exclusive. Thus, the blocks will be used in the Additive fashion. 

For every stateiuent coded in ^serial "blocks 3h through 62, one or^ more 

of the values in Serial block 63 through 66 inu3t .be pimched. This' blocks of 

umbers will be emplcJyed to identify various attributes 'in statements made 

about each specific role(s)- or djrad^ role of relationships.' These .coding - 

categories are not meant to be mutuaHy exclusive; hence, the Discrete 

Numbers system is used. 

General category ^ 

Role (serial numbers 3^ through 5^, Discrete Numbers ), 

All statements about general or specific roles. Includes s^tate- 
ments about an informant's perceptions of his own role and other 
. institutional roles. Color code by underlining RED b1\ roles 
mentioned in statements copied onto the.* cards. 

Serial number ^ 
of block Coding category 

3h Teachers 

35 Department chairman 

, 36 Local administrators (general categoiy) 
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'''' >i ' . . • 

Serial n\mbeV " . / 

of block Codinft category ^ - . 

3T Counselors . ' ^ ^ 

38 Principal -'^ , ^ \ 

39 ' , Vic.e principeO. (guidance)- 
1^0 . Vice -principal (tenth grade) 

hi Vice princ:}.pals (eleventh ^and tvelft5i grades) 

i*i2 "^-^ Classified staff (general category) , ' • , 

1^3 Principal's secretary . 

hh Other secretaries (main, attendance, and 

i counseling office) • 

1^5 Schoo^i nurse ^ t. ^ 

. Caretakers, food service and maintenance personnel 

hi ' Students - ' ^ ^ 

1^8 "Parents of students - - ^ 

'h9\^ District administrators (general category) 

50 Superintendent i * \. ^ v. 

5X Other district administrators (assistant sl^ijjer- 

, antendents, supervisors, etc,)i 

^ 52 School board melribers 

53 Reserved for expansion of Icey 

5^ . Diff^erentiated subgroup - , * * 

v. * statements containing references to specific 

subgroups in any of t?le preceding role categories/ 
A primary purpose of this category is to facili- 
tate,sbrting when there are many references to. 
two or more highly specific roles which- are sub- 

I . 

sumed under, one of the preceding oategorxer;. 



General catef^ory ' ' • „ i 

r)yadic role relationships (serial numbers ^^5 through 62, Additive System ) , 

All ' statements abo\jit dyadic role relationnhips . Inc3.udes statemtents 
about an informant *s, perceptions of dyadic role relationships; the 
relation of ;^he informant in his rple(s) to other role jLncumbants 
in the institution, in both the same and different role; the c)(istance 
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nature and extent of ^conflict between persons in specific ^)aired 
roles and the jnanner in vhich interrole, ^intratole, and inter- . 
.per&oned conflicts are resolved. Specific roles mentioned in 
statements are^to be color c6ded by underlining RED and written 
in the upper left corner of the card. ^ ^ ' 



Value recorded 


Coding category 


01/00 


Administrator-teacher 


01/03 


Administrator— department chairman 


01/06 


Administrator— coun^lor 


' 01/09 


Administrator-pupil ' 


01/12 


Admini strator— classified nersonriel 


02/00 


'Admi ni fft rator'-nar ent • 


02/0*^ 


A d mi ni R t T at OT'— ol'.Vi F T 


02/0'6 


V Teacher— denartment chairman 


02/09 


t * * ' » 

Teacher— counselor 


02/12 


S ■ 

Teacher- Dunil 


03/00. 


Teach(^r-classif ied personnel 


03/03 


Teacher-par'ent 


03/06 


Teacher— other 

ft 


03/09 


Couns elor-dep artment oh ai rman 
f - ' 1 « 




# OUUJlb6XUZ — pupJLX ^ 


OI+/OO 


CounSclor-clasiified personnel 


Oli/03 


Counselor-parent 


,014/06 


Counselor-other . ' ^ 


^OU/09 . 


Pupi3f-.departmen,t ciaaiiTnan 


OI4/12 


Pupil-classified personnel 


' ,05/00 


Pupil-parent 


05/03 


Pupil-other 1 


05/06 


I^arent-department chairman 


05/09 


Parent-other , 


05/12 


Department chairman-other 


06/00 


Dei^artment chairman-^depal^J^nont chair 



« 
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VaJLue recorded Coding category . . . 

D6/03 AdMnistrator-adniinifiltrator 

06/06 teacher-teacher . 

06/09 . Counselor-counselor ^ X 

. ' 06/12 \^ Pupil-pupil u . 

07/00 ^ \, .Classified personnel-classified personnel 

OT/03 Parent-parent 

07/06 Other-otaer 

07/69 Interpersonal relationships-roles unspecified 

, 07/12-11* /l^ Reserved for expansion of key 



(Serial numbers 63 through 66, Discrete- Numbers > ) 



Note : Key words, phrases and/or sentences contained within statements 

coded into the following ca;tegorles (serial niunbers 63 through 66) 
are to be color coded. A symbol to be used for marking off (color 
coding) data has been assigned to each category. Data coded into 
any of the four categories are to };>e color coded using the symbol 
which corresponds to the category into which the information has 
been coded. Since the color code for subject #5$ Role Perception, 
• is RED^^ali symbols used to enclose data coded in serial block 63 
through 66 are to be* drawn using a pen of this color^ 

Serial number . ►.^ T 

V of block - ' Coding category ^ 

63 ''Real" role{s) or paired role relationshijp6 

Statements about normative or expected' behaviors 

of persons in a particular role or in a specific 

dyadic role relationship. Brackets [ ] (in RED) 

will be the symbol employed t^ coloi: code data 

in this category. 

6h '"Ideal" role(s) or paired rcle relationships 

Statements about ideal behavior for persons 

in a particular role or in a specific dyadic 

role relationship* Parentheses ( ) (in RED) 

will be the symbol employed to color code data 

in this categpiy. 



Serial nuniber 
Qf block 



65^ 



'66 



Coding category 



Interrole, i,ntra3?ole, and Interpei^onal conflict 
For purposes of tills system conflict is de-' ' . 
fined as diaagreenent qr tension between two 
or ^more Individuals. The Intensilty of the 
conflict^ may vary from minor verbal disputes 
to overt physical aggression* All statements'^, 
about iiitrarole^ (corij^lct betveen two or more 
persons in the same role — NOT conflicting ex- 
pectations for a partlc\ilar role), dnterrole 
( conflict between two or'^mprp persons occupying 
different ^rolec) , arid interpersonal (conflict ^ 
between persdns in roles not specified) conflict. 
Slashes / / (in RED) will be the symbol employed 
to color code data in this category. - 
Interrole, intrarble, and. interpersonal conflict 
resolution ' ' . 

Statements^ aboutthe manner in which the three 
types of conflicts are resolved. ' Quotation 
marks " " (in RED) vill be the symbol employed 
to color code data' in this category/ 



SUBJECT 06: INNOVATION 
Color code: PURPLE 

(Serial numbers 6T through 70, Discrete Numbers ; serial members 71 
*^ through 75 » Additive System ; serial numbers 76 through 83 j Discrete ' 
Numbers > Card Type I- only.) 

Under "Innovation" p.re to be coded all -statements about change in insti- 
tutional structures and institutional practices. Included are statements 
about desired or contemplated changes and statements about changes already 
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implemented. All statements containing information ^.fcQwt general or spebific 
areas of innovation are to "be coded'into the appropriate categories in^the : 
'tyo serial blocks Jl thro^ifijh 7^ and 75. is parj^ictaarly important that* 

the specific innovationCs) mentioned in statements copied onto the cards be 

t» - ■ ■ ' . 

color coded "by underlining in PURPLE and written in the upper deft corner 

... ■ / . . • 

of the card. 'TJiis procedure will facilitate sorting when several subcate- 

gories of innovation are subsumed Undtft one main category. Since this set 

/ . 

of coding categories is designed to be mutucdli^ exclusive, these blocks will 
be used in the Additive fashioij. 

V For every statement coded in serial blocks 71 through 75 one or more 
of the 'values in serial blocks 67 through 7P and 76 through 83 must be 
punched. The values in these serial blocks will be used to identify various 
aspects of the innovation processes mentij^ned in the statements copied onto 



the cards. This set of coding categories, is not designed to be mutually 
exclusive,' hence the Discrete Numbers system is used. 



Due to space limitations on Card Type I and the desirability of avoiding 



a third card type, the coding categories, for Subject #6, Innovation, have 
been located on the card in an irregular fashion. Serial blocks reserved 
for the Discrete Numbers system of coding have been separated so that the 
corner serial block 75 can be used with serial block 71 through 7^ in the 
additive fashion. Incorporating serial block 75 into the additive system 
thus permits a sufficient number of values to be available for both the addi- 
tive system and the discrote numbers system. While this 'change eliminates 
the need for an additional sferial block with four serial^ numbers, which in 
turn would req^uirn a third card type, it does necessitate a more cautious 
approach when coding data in this nubj(^ct. 



Note : A specllal, sericLI block has been reserved for coding all state- 
ments about the Anthrippology - Curricxilura Study Project (ACSP) 
' and the Patterns In Human History course* Code statements about | 

the ^CSP under subject #10,ohly. , ^ ^ . 

• ■• . 

General category • , ' ^ ^ ■ ' - V . 

"Areas of Innovation (serial numbers 71 through 75 > Additive system ) . 
- ■ ' . J* 

All statements coded under subject #6,' Innovation, will contain 

references to ^heuige ih institutional structures an<f ihstitutional 

practices. ' ITie coding (categories below will be employed to identify 

the general or specific areas of 1 nnovatl on "cited In statements 

^copied onto the cards. To facilitate visual reading of the cards 

* and additional sorting when two or more innovations are subsumed 

. under one coding category., the specific roles, curriculum, rules 

or practices mentlone.d or alluded to In statementB are to bei cblor ^ 

coded by vinderlinlng PURPLE and written in the ixj^er left corner 

of each card. 

Value recorded Coding category 

(Currlculvun) ^ 

0/01 Curriculum (genei^al category) 

Statements about curriculum which do not 
make s.pecific reference to general areas 
or specific courses. 

0/02 Social studies . | 

All statements about social studies courses 
except Patterns in Human History . 

0/03 English J speech, Journalism 

O/OH Business 

U /O 5 Math emat i c s 

0/06 Science • 

0/OT Foreign language 

r 

0/08 Physical education 

/ 



/ 



Value recorded < Coding category 

( Curri culum , cont . ) 

0/09 Industrial arts 

; 0/10 Fine alrtB ... 

.s 

O/U Special education 

Statements about curricula or special courses 
w ' for the mentally t enK)tlona3,ly and/o^ educa^ . 
/ tlonally heyddl capped » the deaf» nen-Engllsh-- j 

speaking dtudent, etc* I 
0/3,2 Reserved for expansion of key . ■ 

(Roles) r 
0/13 Roles (general category) 

Statements about changes In roles but which 
' contain no reference to specific' roles. 

0/lh Administrative 

1/00 Teaching. • ' 

• • 1/01 Student ' . ' " ' • 

1/02 , Classified staff • 

- ■ . t ■ 

1/03° Reserved for ejqpansion -of key 

" ' ' / • 

'(fJules and practices) 
1/Oh Rules and practices (general category) 

^ .Statements about changes in school rules 
and school ->pr art ices but which contain no 
reference to specific rul^s and practices, 
1/05 Attendance 

Statements about change in attendance proce- 
dures and practices. Include statements 
about changes in enforcement of regxilat ions . 
1/06 , Discipline ^ ' 

Statements about changes in disciplinary 
procedures Eind techniques • 
* l/OT-l/1^ Reserved for expansion of key. 



CSerlal nximlpers. 67 through 70, 76 through 83, Discrete Number8 > 
^ Remember: Thet numbering of the cat^goMes 'is discontinuous. Code with 

V . caution- ) . ^ 

Note ; Data coded into the following categories (serj^al fiumbers 67 

through 70, 76 through 83) are to be color coded. A symbol to 
' be used for color coding data has been assigned to each of the 

general categories (innovation, Processes, External Forc,es, 
Internal Forces). Data coded into these categories are to be 
color coded using the syijiKol which corresponds" to the general 

category into which the information has been coded. Since thq 

- . '\ 

, ^ - ' color code 'for subject 1^6, Innovation, is PURPLE, all symbols 

drawn to color code the data are to be purple. 

General category ' ' , 

* ' Innovatipn processes (serial niimbers 67 and 68, Discrete Numbers). 

All statements about innovation processes. Include^statements ^ 
about process related to the implementation of completed changes 
and processes related to innovations in progress. Color code data 
in this general categpry. ' Enclose data on the cards coded into 
this general category with the symbols t ] (in PURPLE). • • 

' * Serial number , - 

, of bloc k Coding c ategory / 

' — — . ^ ' '''' * 

67 - Processes / ' 

Statemerjt^s about procedures and processes 
related to the proposing, planning, * and 
implementing of changes in institutional 
structures and practices. 

68 Problems 

Statements about the nat^^ of the problem^ 
*^ (a) encountered in past^*?lnovations, (b) con- 

fronting innovations currently in progress and/or 
(c) anticif)ated in the implementation o^desirgd 

O . oii^cipll^craplated changes . 

ERJC . . 
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: External forces '(serial numbers 69, 70, 76, and, 77, Pi s c ret e Nimb er s ) ♦ 

^ Stat<iment8 about pressures' for innpyat ion originating outside the 

public school. Incli^des statements containing information 'about 
^ the extent and nature of the pressures applied by ,the' external 
' forceB for innovation. Color code all data on the cards coded 
into this general category using the symbols ( ) (in PURPLE), 

'SeriBl number 1 . , 

of bj>.ock Coding category ' ' ^ 



■ \ 



* 69 Federal and/or state govermneatal units 

Statements about pressures from federal or 
' stat^ goyer^ents j.n the form of legislation, 
financial incentives, recommendations, etc, 
r 70 Gomnfunity ^ ^ , ' 

'\ * Statements about pressures originating from 

\^ ' ' community groi^ps and/or leaders,. Ibcal govern- 

mental units^or agents,, etc, Excludfe state,- 
ments about pressuyer brought abput by all groups 
and individuals for commercial or industrial 
re£^sons. \ 

( Note : Begin using the values in serial block 76, through 79, Discrete 
Numbers • ) // • 



76 ^ Commercial and/or industrial 

. Stateinents about pressu^e^ originating from 
commercial and/or industrial sources, both 
local, regional, and national, 

> • 

77 Externj^changQj agents 

Sta"^meiiits about pressures from individuals ^ 
or 'groups of individuals whose role dt is to , 
encoiiraise and help imi)lement change. Include 
in this categorj^ statements about local district 
.consultants from college or university stafifs,'etc 
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Internal forces (serial numbers "JB through 83, Discrete Numbers ). 

Stateraenta about pressures for i nno vat ioit originating from within 
the local public school system. Include statements about the 
extent iand nature of the pressures applied by the internal forces 
advocating innovation. Color code all data on the cards coded Intb 
this category with the symbols / / (in PURPLE). 



Serial number 
of block 



78 



80 



81 



Coding category 



82-83 



District administrative personnel < 

Statements about p>*essures for innovation 
originating from school "board members, dis- ' 
trict administrators (including directors of 
state and federal projects undertaken by the 
district), etc* 

Local administrative personnel 

Statements about changes advocated, supported 
and/or decreed by local administrators. 

Teachers 

Statements ^bout pressures for changes brought 
about by individual teachers or groups of 
teachers within the school or school district* 
Students 

Statements about pressures for changes origi- 
nating from individual students or groups of 
- :students in the. local sphool system* 
Reserved for expansion of key. 



SUBJECT #7: COMMUNICATION 
Color code: BROWN 

(Serial numbers 3^ through hl^ Card Type II • Serial block 3h through 37 
used in the Additive fashion; serial numbers 38 through ^1, Discrete 
Numbers • ) 



It 



Under "Communication" are to "be coded statements about the frequency, 
content and problems of communication between individuals or groups of 
individuals within the school system. Several areas of communication relevant 
to the investigation (serial numbers 3^* through 37) have been delineated • ' 
below and all statements coded under communication are to be coded into one 

I 

of the coding categories in this serial "block. Since this^ set of coding 
categories is designed to be mutually exclusive, this 1d1oci\ will he used 
in the Additive fashiori. 

For every statement coded in serial block 3^* through ST* one or more of 
"the,, values in serial block 38 through 1*1 must be punched, ^"he values in • 
this block will be used to identify various aspects of the communication 
processes mentioned in the statements coded. Ttiis set of coding categories 
is not designed 'to be mutually exclusive, hence the Discrete Numbers system 
is used. 

General category 

Areas of coxnmunication (serial mmbevs 3*^ through 37, Additive System ) « 

Comrmini cation between individuals or groups of individuals may ' 
occur at various systemic levels. Individual statements about 
communication at a particular systemic level are to be coded into 
the one appropriate category below. Color code by xinderlining 
BROWN the identity of the communicator(s ) mentioned in statements. 
In addition, record the same of the coramunicator{s) in the upper 
left coi'ner of the card. 

Value recorded Coding category 



Intradepartment 

Statements about conmiunication between members 

01' the sami^ faculty department. 
Interdopartment ' 

Statements about ^pmmunication between member g 

of different faculty doparlrr^nts . 



to 

f 



I ■ ■ ■ S6 

Value recorded Coding category 
I 3 , Administration-faculty 

Statements about communication between 
faculty members and local school administra- 
^ ' , tive personnel* 

k Certificated staff-students 

Statements about communication between students 
and the certificated staff at the local school.. 

5 Intraschool 

Statements about communication between persons 
within the* school not coded into one of the, 
preceding categories. Include all general 
statements about intraschool communication. 

6 Inters chool 

Statements about communication between 
administrators, teachers and/or students 
at differentschools, 

7 District adiAinistVat ion-local school 

Statements about communication between 
district administrators and local school 
personnel, 
0 - Local school-community 

T 

Statements about communication between local 
school personnel and parents of students, 
community groups and leaders,' 
9 District administration-community 

Statements about communication between dis- 
trict administ'rators and persons in the local 
school attendance area and the coramunity at 
large. 

10-li^ Reserved for expansion of key. 
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(Serial numbers 3U thrpuph 37, Dlsnrete Nmrbers.) 



Note: Data coded into 



A symbol has been assigned to each of the^ coding categibries 



below and is to 
All symbols are 



thj following categories arer to be col^r coded, 



be used to enclose datA coded into eac^^ category. 

to be drawn in PURPj^fe, the color code! for 

/ ^ i ' 

subject #7, Communication . " / 



General category 

Communication proc/sses (serial nujiibers 3^ through 37, Discrete Numbers ). 

■/ ■> ■ I ■ • 

Statements About problems and processes of communication within 

/ /' 'I 

the school, system. / < | 

Serial (hujnber > ^ ^ | ' 

of block Coding category 

3^ Processes /procedures ' 

Statements about formal and infoi^mal communi-* 
cation procedures ^ nature of comtauni cat ions , 
frequency with which information is coiranunicated 
etc. Brackets [ ] (in PURPLE) Vill he employed 
to color code data coded into this category. 

35 » Problems 

Statements about the inadequacy of ooiiununi cation 
lack of comrauili cation channels, etc. Parentheses 
( ) (in PURPLE) will be employed to mark off 
data coded Into this category. 

36-37 Reserved for expansion of key. 

SUBJECT //8: MAIIfrENANCE AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
• Color code; BLACK 

(Serial numbers ^^2 through h6 ^ Additive System ; serial muubers h'( through 

5B, Discrote Wimiborn > Card Typo II only.) ^ 

Under "Maintenance and Social Convrol^* are to be coded all statements 



3in 



f 
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^ abQut resistance to changes in institutional structures . and institutional 
practices. Statements about g^gent^ and mechanisms of social control are to * 

be included also* All statements about the maintenance of institutional 

* 

practices and structures are to be coded iyito the appropriate categories 
in the two serial blocks k2 through 1^5 and the block containing the single 
number Once again, it is particularly important that the specific 

institutional structures (courses, roles i rules and practices , etc.) mentioned 
in statfements copied onto the cards be color coded by underlining BLACK 
and written in the ujJper left corner of each card. This procedure will 

v ■ . . . . „ 

facilitate sorting, especially when several statements, abou*^ two or more \ 
ateas of maintenance are coded into one coding category. Since this set 

of coding categories is designed to be mutually exclusive, these blocks will 

» 

be used in the Additive fashion* 

For every statement coded in serial blocks U2 through U6 one or more of 
* the values in serial blocks ^1 through 58 must punched. The values in this * 
block wiUbe used to identify the various agents of control, sources of 
resistance to change, as well as the mechanisms utilized to induce conformity 
to* existing institutional structures and practices. 
General category 

^ Areas of maintenance {serial nmbers k2 through 1|6, Additive System ), c 

All statements coded into subject //8 will co) tain references to 
social control and maintenaiy^e of institutional structures and 
practices. Of particular interest are statements about the control 
of behavior -viewed as deviant by one or more persons and data 
about resistance to contemplated or already completed changes in 
the areas of curriculum, ins-titutional roles, rules and practices. 
The coding categories below will be employed to identify the general 
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or specific areaa of maintenance cited in all statements copied 
onto the cards , that are coded under this subject. To facilitate 
visu^ reading of - the card and additional sorting when two or 
more areaa of maintenance are subsumed under one co^ng category, 
the specific roles, rules, practices, and courses 4«ntioned or 
alluded to in statements are to he color coded by underlining BLACK 
and written in the upper left comer of each card. 

Value recorded *^^"lra4ing category 
(Curriculum) 

0/01 Curriciilum (general category) ; 

Statements ttbout curriculum vhlch do hot 
make specific reference to general areaa 
or specific courses. 

0/02 . Social studies 

Statements about all social studies courses 
except Patterns in Human Histoiy . 

0/03 kiglish, speech, Journalism. 

0/oU Business 

0/05 Mathematics 

0/06 Science 

0/07 Foreign language 

0/08 Physical education 

0/09 Industrial arts 

0/10 Fine arts 

0/11 Special education 

Statements about curricula or special courses 
for the^mentally I emotionally and/or educa- 
tionally handicapped, the deaf, thp non-English- 
8i>eaking student, etc. 

0/12-0 /ll* Reserved for expansion of key. 

(Roles) 

1/01 Roles (general category) 

St^itementB about the maintenance of roles 

but which contain no reference to specific roles 
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Value recorded Coding otetory 
1/02 , , Adainistrative 



1/03 , Teaching 



l/OU Students 
1/05 Claliaifled ataff 

1/06-1/08 Baaervid for axptoaion of key , v 

(Rulae and praetleea) ^ 

1/09 Bulaa and praetlcaa (general eategozy) 

.StateMnte albout ibe aalntenanee of aehool 
rules and praetlcaa but vhiob contain so 
reference to specific rules and pra^ioea. 

1/10 Attehdaace . . ^ 

Stateuents about the nalntenahce of existing 
attendance procedures and practical* 

1/11 Discipline 

Statenents about the nature «f the discipline 
• enployed to induce conformity to existing 
rules and/or escpectations . Also include a^ 
statexMnts about the aaintenance of existing 
disciplinary practices. 

l/12-l/lli Reserved for expansion of key. 

(serial numbers ^7 through 58, Discrete Numbers .) 

Hote ; Data coded into the following categories are to be color coded. 
A symbol has been assigned to each of the general categories 

(agents of control and maintenance mechanisms) and Is to be used 
to enclose data copied onto the cards. Since the color code for 
svibject 0b t Maintenance and Social Con trol, is BLACK, all symbols 
dravn to nark off the data are to be black. 
General category 

Agents of control, sources of resistance to change (sei^lal numbers Uj 
through 52, Discrete Nvunbers). 

Into this category are to be coded all statements about the sources of 
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* resistance to desired, anticipated, or already completed changes. 
'.Include statements about agent(s) controlling or attempting to 
control 'behavior viewed as deviant by one or more individuals or 
group 0/ individuals vithin the school system. The specific agents 
or sources toenti9ned or allxided t6 in statements copied onto tht 
*cards are to be color coded by underlining, in BLACK and written in 
the upper left comer of the card. Brackets ( ] (in BLACK) will be 
the symbol en^ployed to enclose data" copied onto the cards coded 
into this general category. 

Serial number 

of block Coding category 

UT Administrative staff 

Statements^ containing references to school 
board members, district i&dainistrative staff , 
or local administrative personnel. 

U8. Teachers 

U9 Students 

50 Parents of students \ 

51 Community groiqps and/or leaders 

52 Federal or state legislation and/or pressures 

Maintenance mechanisms (serial numbers 53 through 56, Discrete Numbers). 

Statements about the control mechanisms employed or available to 
induce conformity to existing structures. Data coded under 
npaintenance mechanisms are to be color coded. Parentheses ( ) 
(in BLACK) vill be the symbol employed to enclose data copied 
onto the cards coded into this general category. 

Serial number 

of block Coding category 

53 Appeal to authority 

Statements indicating appeals to authority 
for corroboration, decision or vindication. 
5I1 Gossip 

Statements containing referenced to gossip 
as a means of social control. 
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Serial number 
of block 



55 



56 



57 



58 



Coding category 



Appeal to euitoBi and tradition 

Statenents containing appeals or reference! • 
to the eetabiished manner of fulfilling one*! 
role, teaching a course, etc. 

Sanctions 

All statements about sanctions ranging from 
minor verbal adttonitions or reprimands to 
physical coercion. 

Apathy, Inertia 

Statenents containing references to a lack 
of desire for and/or motivation to chaoge* 

Reserved for expansion of key. ^ 



SUBJECT #9 J SCHOOL, GROUPS 
Color code: ORANGE 

(Serial numbers 59 through 62, Additive System ; serial numbers 63 

through 79, Discrete Numbers . Card Type II only.) 

r 

Por purposes of this system a school group is any group comprised of 
Incuabents of one or more of the general or highly specific roles delineated ' 
in subject #5, Role Perception. School group^ may be informal such as a ■ 
friendship or clique group or quite formal an^ possess a vritten constitution 
containing explicit rules governing the activiljies of the group and the 



behavior bf its members. 



Under "^hool Groups" are to be coded all statements, about groups within 
the school. All explicit or manifestly implicit statements about specific 
groups are to be coded into the apprbpriate sub-category under the general 
category. School Groups (serial block 59 through 62). Since t^e coding 



categories in this serial blpck are designed to "be mutually exclusive, the 
block will be used in the Add^ive fashion. 

For ev^ry statement coded In serial block 59 through 62 one or more of - 
the values in serial blocks 63 through 79 must be punched. This block of i 
numbers will be employed to identify^comments contained within coded state- 
mentsx about the qualities and other general characteristics of each specif ■'^s 
group .^^These coding categories are not m^t .to be mutually exclusive; any 
one or any combination of these items may be, coded at the same time. As a 
result these blocks are to be treated as Discrete Numbers . 

Note ; If any statements about appropri at e^nd/or expected behavior 
for particular role incunibents in a school group indicate that 

the same, esqpectations 'apply to all parsons in o^e of the roleCs) 

\ 

delineated in subject #5, the statement is also -1^ be coded into 
the appropriate "Role Perception" category. 

\ 

\ 

* i 

General category ^ \* » 

♦ 

School groups (serial numbers 59 thro\igh 62, Additive System ). 

I 

All statements which contain references to school grox^ps. The 

I ' 

^specific groups mentioned in statements copied onto the cards are 
to be color coded by underlining in ORANGE and written in the 
upper l0ft corner of the card. 

Value recorded Coding category 

(Adiilt groups) i 

1 Faculty-adininistration groups (miscellaneous) 

Statements about all formal eind informal 
faculty and/or administration groups excluding 
those listed "below. 

2 t Faculty department groups 

Statements a*bout faculty department members 
as a group. 
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./ 



/ 



A 



Value recorded Coding catcgoa 

3 , * Cfti 1 f oml a Teacl^er a As s o i atlbn ( CT A ) 

Statamentt about the CTA and/or one or both 
of Iti tvo Xpcal amiiates, the Sunnydale 
Teaohart Atf Delation (STA) and the Sunnydale 
Hic^ Teaohert Association (ETA). 
\ American Federation of cTeacheri (APT) 

1 Ststamentt about the ATT and/or its local . 

affiliata, the Federation of Teachers. 
5 Parent Teachers Association (FTA) 

' ^ Statenents sbout the national, state, and, 

in particular, local FTA organizations. 
Pare^it and comnunity isroixps (miscellaneoxis) 
Statements about all formal and informal 
parent and community groups that have some 
relation to the school. Exclude statements 
about the FTA. 
(Student groups) 

Student govertiment 

Statements about the student council and 
other organs of student government. - 
Student social clubs 

"Statements about ell student clubs or grqups 
that have been organized primarily for re-! • 

I 

creational or other social purposes. 
Student ethnic clubs 

Sta*.ement8 about clubs or group^ restricted 
to or primarily established for persons of 
a particular racial or ethnic group. 
Student service clubs 

Statements about clubs or groups that have 
been organized to provide specific services 
to the school or community. 
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Value, recorded Coding category * 
11 Student groups (miaeellaneous) 

Statements about all student school groups 
, otber than those mentic^ed above. 
' 12-lU Reserved for expansion of key. 

« 

I 

(Serial numbers 63 through 7?, Discrete Numbers .) 

Note: All informaf.l<vi copied onto cards and coded into the following 
categories is ;to be color coded. 'A symbol has been assigned to 
each of the general categories (characteristics of group aenflbers , 
group relationships, and general orientation and effectiveness) 
and is to be used to enclose data coded into the subcategories 
un'^sr each. Since the color code for subject #9, School Groups', 
is ORANGE, all symbols dravn to mark off dat^ are to be drawn' 

« 

using an orange-colored felt pen. ' " ^ 

General category 

Characteristics of group members ( serial < numbers 63 and 6U, Discrete 

Numbers ) • . > 

statements about the characteristics of members belonging to specific 
school groups. Do not include statements about the characteristics 
of an Individual who happens to he a member of a particular group 
unless the qualities of the person described are explicitly ascribed 
to many or all members of the group to which the Individual belongs.. 
Color code data In this general category. Brackets [ ] (in ORANGE) _ 
will be the. symbol employed to enclose data copied onto 'the cards 
coded Into this general category. 

Serial number 
. of block Coding category 

63 Demographic attributes 

Statements about the age ranges, racial and 

sex composition of group members. 
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8«rl«l nuabtr 

of block Codini ottgory 

6U Oeneral ehmettrittlet 

Sttieaents about th« pertoqid qualititt 

and other charactiBrlatioi of group meri»«rt« . 

Group relationships, group Activities (serial nunjbers €5 throu|^ 7St 
Discrete lluaJ>ers) » 

StateMBts about (a) structure of relationships i both ^or«al and 
inforaal, between group aeiibers; (b) relationships betveen Mi^rs 
of different groupsiand (o) custcns and activities of the various 
groups. Color code data in this general categoir. Parentheses 
( ) (in ORARai)'^vila^be the syidbol eaiployed to enclose data copied 
onto the cards coded Intr this general category. 

Serial nunflaer 

of block Coding category 

6$ ForaaO. entrance procedurea and requirenents 

Statements about entrance procedures and 
requirenents fomally stated in an official 
group document. 
66 > Fomal structure of relations between meaibers 

Statements about relatioxxs between group 
members formally stated in an official group 
document . 

^ 6? Informal entrance procedures and requirements 

Statements about "entrance procedures and 
requirements which are not formally stated 
In an official group document. Statements 
about entrance procedures and requirements 
for school groups which do not possess a forma], 
constitution but which are heavtfty patterned 
to be coded here. 
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Coding category 

Informal Btructore of relatl9n8 'between meniberB 
Statements about the structure of relations 
other than those formally specified in an 
official group document. Include also state- 
ments, about the structure of relations between 
members of school groups which do not possess 
a formal constitution but which have heavily 
patterned relatioouB between members. 

Qualitative nature of relationships between members 
All statements about the (Qualitative nature 
of relationships between group members . 

Qualitative natuire of .relatioziships be-^ween jiembers 

and non-mesibers 

Statements" about the qualitative nature pf 
r6latlonBhlp8 between Individuals belonging 
to different groups. 

Socialization 

Statements^ about the process of inducting 
individuals into the group. 

Social control . , ^ 

Statements about nxles governing the behavior 
of group members. Include also statements 

about the nature of the sanctions imposed for 

* 

violation of rules. ' ^ 

Customs and activities 

Statements about activities of the group 
regarded as habitual, seasonal, cu'stomary, or 
patterned. Include statements' about customary 
activities in which there is uo awareness of 
custom or pattern. 

Group as 7k unit as in intergroup relations , 

Stat/fements about groups or representatives of 
different jgroupa in interactive situations. 
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Serial niamber 

of group ' Coding category 

75 Cliques 

Statements about groups not. formally con- 
stituted held together by common vested 
^interests, goals, or friendship. The primary 
purpose of this category is to provide a means 
of retrieving statements about significant 
cliq^ue groups within the school. 

General orientation and effectiveness (serial numbers. T6 through 79, 

Discrete Numbers). 

Statements about groux goals or position on specific issues as 
well as general group effectiveness in achieving desired ends. 
Color code data in this general category. Slashes / / (in ORANGE) 
will be the symbol employed to enclose data copied onto the cards 
coded into this general category • 

Serial number 

of block Codinp; cabocory 

76 Group position or group oricnt&oion 

Statements about the position or orientation 
of the group with respect to specific educa- 
tional, political, and other issues* 

77 Group effectiveness 

Statements about the ability or effectiveness 
of the group in achieving stated soals. Include 
all evaluative statements about groups. 
76-79 Reserved for expansion of key. 

SUBJECT #10: AKTHROPOLOGY CURRICULUM STUDY PROJECT (ACSP) ' 
Color code: None 

(Serial numbers 80 through .-83, Additive System . Ca-d Type II only.) 
Under "ACSP" are to he coded all statements about the ACSP. Included 
are statements about faculty and student acceptance of the Patterns in H'j:nan 
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Histoid course, resistance to impleraentatlon of the course, perceptions of 
ACSP personnel, etc. Since the set of coding categories ^^elov is designed 
to he mutually exclusive, serial block 80 through 83 is to be used in the " 
Additive fashion. 
General category 

ACSP persctanel ' 
Value recorded Coding category . 

1 ACSP personnel 

Statements about informants perceptions of 
ACSP staff mexnbers in the local school. 

ACSP course implementation 

Value recorded Coding category 

2 Implementation processes ) 

General and specific statements about 
implementation procedvires and processes. 
Include statements about the activities 
of the principals involved. 
External sources of support for and/or resistance to the ACSP 

Statements about the nature of support for and/or resistance tc 
implementation of the ACSP course by forces external to the school. 
Value recorded Coding category 

3 Parents of students 

I* Community groups and/or leaders 

Internal sources of support for and/or resistance to the ACSP 

Statements about the nature of support for and/or resistance to 
implementation of the ACSP course by forces vithin the local school 
system. 

Value recorded Coding category 

5 District administrators 

6 Local school administrators 



V ' ■ ^ 
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Value recorded Coding category 

7 Counselors 

8 Teachers-^aociftl studies department 

9 Teachers-all other- depGurtmehts 
10 Students 

ll-ll| Reserved for expansion of key 

SUBJECT #11: BELIEFS . 

Color code: BLUE - 

(Serial nunbers 81* through 87» hoth card types. Additive System .) 

Under "Beliefs" ore to te coded all explicit or manifestly implicit 
statements of belief. Beliefs, as defined herein, refer to the individual' 
psyJlologically real and generalized conceptions of nature, self, the human 
ahd^on-human environment and his relation to it. 

Because expressed beliefs are most likely to be contained within state 
ments coded \inder any of the major subjects, categories for coding beliefs 
have been located in the same place on both card typ^s. This arrangement 
will eliminate the necessity of recopying many statements for the purpose 
of coding the beliefs. 

All data coded under "Beliefs" are to be color coded. Brackets [ ] 
(in BLUE) will be the ayrabol employed to color code data on the cords -coded 
under this subject. The coding categories in this si^bject are designed to 
be mutually exclusive, hence the serial block 8U through 87 is used in the 
Additive fashion. • 
General category 

Nature of man 

Value recorded Coding category 

1 Characteristics of all humans 
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Group characteristics 

Statements expressing beliefs about the characteristics or^jrouRS. 
To facilitate visual reading of the card and additional sorting 
when expressions of belief about two or more groups are coded 
under the same category, the specific groups mentioned in state- 
'ments are to be color coded by underlining BLUE and written in 
the upper left corner of the card. 

Value recorded Coding category 

2) Age groups 

Expressions of belief about groups of people 
who are differentiated by age- ' 

3 focio-economic,' ethnic, racial 

Expressions' of belief about groups of people 
who are differentiated by socio-economic 
factors, ethnicity, and race. Of particular 
interest are expressions of belief about Blacks, 
Whites, Mexicans, North Sunnydale residents, 
South Sunnydale residents, etc. 

k Inherent ability 

Statements of belief about groups of people 
differentiated by levels of inherent ability, 

5 Role 

Statements of belief about people differentiated 
by role^Of particular interest are expressions 
of belief about administrators, counselors, 
teachers , students , etc . , 

6 Reserved for expansion of key. 

• Coding category 



Metaphysical 

Value recorded 



Nature of reality 

Expressions of belief about the orderliness 
of tte universe 5 naLurc of Ijeing, etc. 

\ 
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Beliefs about process 

Value recorded Coding category 
' 8 Learning 

Statements of belief about the learning process. 

9 Teaching 

Statements of belief about the teaching process. 

ip Change 

Statements of beUef sbout ibhe manner in which 
change is initiated, sustained, and halted. 

Beliefs flft>out institutional structures 

. Value recorded Coding categor? ^ 
'11 Ciprrlculum 

- Statements of belief about specific courses 
. und the curriculum structure in general. 

12 Institutional role structures 

Statements of belief about the role structure 
in the school. 

13 Physical structures, materials, et p. 

Statements of belief that relate to all aspects 
of the non-human school environment. 

SUBJECT lC12: VALUES 

Color code: GREEN 

(Serial numbers 88 through 91 » hoth card types. Additive System.) 

lender "Values" are to be coded all explicit and manifestly Implicit 
statements of value. Values, as defined herein, refer to the Individual's 
basic motivational patterns or his predispositions to act In certain patterned 
ways in specific situations. Statements containing beliefs are to be double 
coded in one or more of the value categories when references to the situations 
and/or objects contain positive or negative feeling-tone. 
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9«cause- ^i^rMsed values are laost likely to lie contained within atate- 
aents coded under any of the major subjects, categories for coding values 
have been located in the ssne place on both card types. This arrangement 
will eliminate the necessity of recopying many statements for the purpose 
of coding expressed values. v 

Data undex* "Valuss" are to be color coded. Brackets [ ] (in GREEN) 
will be the symbol employed to color code datqi on the cards coded under 
"Values**. The coding categories in this subject are designed to be mwtually 
exclusive, hence the serial' block 88 through 91 !■ used in the Additive fashion. 



General categoiy 

Interpersonal values 
Value recorded 



/ 



Coding category 

Admiration and support 

Statements of value that relate to the 
importance- of receiving support, kindness, 
and admiration from other human beings. 

Dominance, leadership 

Statements of value that relate to taking 
the initiative in social situations, exerting 
dominance over others. 

Independence 

Statements of value that relate to^-tiTdependence , 
"being free to do what one wants to do in one's' 
ovn way. 
Conformity 

Statements of value that pertain to the im- 
portance of conforming to group norms. 
Altruism 

Statements of value that relate to the import- 
ance of helping others; ensuring that the 
values of other humans are satisfied • 



Sit 




Perional values 

All explicit or. Bftnlfestly Implicit atatei^bentt of value that 
involve the nanner in which the individual orients himself towards 
the problem of everyday living. .'^ 

Value recorded Coding category 

6 . Achievementyacademic orientation 

Includes statements about the value placed 
upon the conpletion of challenging or assigned 
responsibilities, willingness to do the best 
Job that one can, etc. ^ 

7 Control over self 

Statements of value involving the individual's 
control over self and one's own belongings. 
Includes statements of value pertaining to 
individual maturity and Integrity. 

8 Variety 

Statements of value that pertain to individual 
propensity to e:q?erience the new and unusxial 
end to strike out on one'« own. 

Object values 

Statements of value pertaining to human and non-humsa objects • 
associated with ^^hsummation of personal an.d interpersonal values. 
Includes all . statements of value as they relate to institutional 
structures . 

Valt>e recorded Coding category 
0 Curriculvim 

Statements of value that relate to specijic 
*• courses or the currlcuHum structure in general 

XO Institutional role structure 

Statements of value that relate to specific 
social roles androle behaviora. 
11 Physical structures, materials, etc. 

Statements of value that relate to all aspects 
of the non-human school environment. 
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(X) Heviev thi« nanu»l, cepecially Appendix I, the ruawary of typologiet 
[not reproduced here], to increase aensitiyity to the items being 
sought,. 

(2) Write 4own the pertinent statement on the cards. When a significant 
Itan has heen identified, copy it in enough detail and length to 
ensure an accurate re-reading by others. In copying the item be 
sure to maintain standard usage of double and single quotation 

0 

xoarks, brackets, and ellipses. It must be clear to others not only 

' ■ ■ i ■ ■ 

vhat vas meant by the informant but vhat were his words and which 

were the coraacnts provided for clarity by the coder. 

(3) Indicate the source of the item by providing a clear citation of 
that source. 

(U) Indicate the date upon which the material was Initially collected. 

(5) Initial the item so that your work 'can be identified. 

(6) Pill ovtt the top margin of each card. Begin coding by working 
through subjects 1 through 

(7) Defer p\inching the card until the coding , is complete arid the holes 
to be punched have all been marked. 

(8) Defer color coding of the data until all holes have been marked and 
punched. 

(9) After having coded the obvious material, glance down the list of 
' typologies to check for any omissions. 

do) In the early stages of coding the typology of beliefs and values 

will be minimal. In order to develop a typology for both subjects, 
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a notebook ia to be kept in which the evidently significant belief • 
and values are entered with an indication of their frequency and 
citations of the appropriate Entry Numbers. After a convenient 
bo^ of data has been procesBed, this material will be subjected . 
to a low-order analysis and the nore obviously significant beliefs 
and values will be codified for inclusion in all subsequent entries. 
This approach will be maintained throughout in order to permit 
the revici^of the code developed. 

In addition to a notebook for beliefs and values, a separate note- 
book ia to be kept in which ideas for data analysis are tc\^be 
entered. These ideas will then become the subject of periodic 
review. 



Appendix II 

Master ^ist of Key Informants 
(All naaea onitted) 



CTt^ficated g'taff 

Vcaiie recorded 

AAidQlatratorf 00/01 

00/62 
00/03 
00/OU 

00/05 



Couila«lors 



Teachers (social 
studies) 



Teachers (English) 



00/06 

00/07 
00/08 

00/09 
00/10 
00/11 

00/12 
00/13 
00/lk 
01/00 
01/01 
01/02 
01/03 
01/OU 
01/05 
01/06 

01/Ot 

01/08 
01/09 
01/10 
01/11 
01/12 
01/13 
, 01/lk 
02/00 
02/01 
02/02 
02/03 
02/Ok 
02/D5 



Teachers (science) 



Value recorded 

02/06 

02/07 

02/08 ' 

02/09 

02/10 

02/11 

02/12 



Teachers (aathenatics ) 



Teachers (i^hysical 
education) 



Teachers (business) 



Teachers (industrifiJ. 
arts) 



02/13 
02/lU 
03/00 
03/01 
03/02 
03/03 

03/OU 

03/05 
03/06 
03/07 
03/08 

03/09 
03/10 
03/11 

) 

03/12 
03/13 
03/lh, 
OU/00 
OU/01 
OU/02 
OU/03 
OU/OU 

Ok/05 

0U/06 
OU/07 
OU/08 

01+/09 
Ok/10 



Value recorded 

T«»chert {fine arte) OU/11 

oU/12 
0U/i3 
0U/1»* 
05/00 
05/01 

\ 05/02 

Teachers (EHR/eWdal 05/03 
•ducatlon) 05/oU 

05/05 
05/06 

05/07 
05/K)8 
05/09 
05/10 
05/11 

Teachers (foreign 05/12 
language) 05/13 

Teachers (homemaklng/ ^ 05/1** 
food service) 06/00 

Teachers (nurse) 06/01 

Teachers (driver 06/02 
education) 06/03 
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APPENDIX B > 

SIATIMQ ARRAIfQBNBirES IH CUSSROOMB IN WHICH PUPILS 
SnXCTED THB SKATS OF THEIH CHOICE » 
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Driver Education 
(Paired with Black Studies) 
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English 11th 
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Driver Education » 



» Symbols used in this appendix denote the race or ethnicity of pupils: M«Mexican; 
W-Whitei*^ B-Black; O-Orientals (includes Filipinos): (7)«race or ethnicity unoei-tain 
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ACSP 



CONCEPT K |!ff9(?HfriQN TEST j (CRT) 

This test has designed to help study the ways In 
\ which high school students learn knowledge In social studies. 

The results will not affect, your grade In this course .n any 

way. V 
Do not write In thli^ booklet. All of your answers art 
\ to be marked on the answer sheet provided. Your teacher will 

give you instructions as to how to fill In the information 
needed on the answer sheet and how to mark your answers. 

Your best thinking and serious participation will be 
extremely helpful . 



i 



/ 

/ ■ 

/ 



This motcrial is the property of 
the Anthropology Curriculum Study 
Project- Usage \^ restricted to 
experimental purposes only. Not 
to be reproduced in any forrn^ 
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Questions 1 through {HO are presented (n the same way. Each question will give an 
underlined word or phrase. It will then ^sk you U) p\ck out one answer (from a 
list of five Items) which is either an example of the underlined or phrase 
or is not an example of the underlined word or phrase. 

Here Is a sample question. This Is Sample Question A. 



Sample Question A. vehicle ; Which of the following an example of a vehicle? 

1. a cup 

2. a bed 

3. a trucic 
k, a flower 

5. none of the above are examplets of vehicles 

Notice in Sample Question A that the underlined word. Is vehicle . I tern 3. Is an 
example of a vehicle and Is the correct answer. Note that If I tern 3o was not a 
vehicle, then item 5* would have been the correct answer. 

Here Is Sair.ple Question B. Sample Question B Is different.. It asks you to picic 
out the answer which Is hot a vehicle. 

Sample Question, B. vehicle ; Which of the following Is not an example of a vehicle? 

1 . a truck 

2. a car 

3. a train 
k, a flower 

5. all of the above are examples of vehicles. 

* , 

Notice that the underlined word is still vehicle . I tern ^, Is not an example of 
a vehicle and Is the correct answer. Note that If I tern h, had been a vehicle 
(like "airplane", for Instance), I tern 5. woQld have been the correct answer. 



Remember, choose only one answer for each question. 

Before you answer each question be sure you know whether It is asking you which of 
the five possible answers \s_ an example of the underlined word(s) OR whether it is 
asking which of thefive possible answers is not 'an example of the underlined word(s) 
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agriculture ; Which of the foHowIng Is not, a type of agriculture? 

1 . sheep herd! ng 

2. cloth weaving ' 

3. grape growing 

^1. wheat growing \ 

5. all of the items above are types of agriculture 



division of labor ; Which one of the following would most likely show the 

great amount of division of labor (human labor)? 

1 . a cattle farm 

2. a car factory 

3. a barber shop 

k, a hunter-gatherer society 
5. a grccery store 



natural caiectlon ; Which of the following would not be an cxampU of 

natural selection the way this idea is used in the 

theory of evolution?V 

1. Dinosaurs died out because they were not equipped to deal with 
the problems that came with a big change in climate. 

2. A heavy rainfall floods a river and the people move their village, 

3. Oark-haired rabbits slowly disappear from a place where there is 
,snow most of the year. 

k. When prehistoric human beings began to use tools, human traits 
useful for successful tool using begame more developed. 

5. All of the above are examples of natural selection the way this 
idea Is used in the theory. of evolution. 



Inference ; In one of the following examples the pupil does ncn make an 
—^-^-^ inference . In which example is no inference made by the pupil? 

1. A pupil looks at a picture of some tools made by prehistoric 
people end then describes the clothing they may have worn. 

2. A pupil reads a poem written by a Japanese poet and uses certain 
I'nes In the poem to draw some conclusions about the weather in 
Japan, even though the poem does not describe the weather. 

3. A pupil looks at a picture of some people and describes the 
clothing they are shown wearing. 

A. A pupil examines a list of the main products of a country and then 
uses that list to make a list of some of the social positions 
people have in that country. 

5. None of the pupils in the above examples make any inference:. 
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5. social position (or •'status position'") 5 Which of the following is not a 

social position (sometimes called "status posi ticn") in 
American society? 

1 . garbage c^JM^toK ^ 

2. brown^^yR person 

3» ' doct<Jr , , * 

teacher 

5* all of the above are social positions in American society 



6* envi ronment : Which of the following Is not a, port of our environment? 

^ 1 . the weather 

^ 2. traffic laws 

3* teachers 

k. air pol lut ion 

5- all of the above are parts of our environment 



7. adaptation ; l/hlch of the following is not an example of adaptation? 

1. People who live in peasant villages are often very suspicious of 
• strangers. 

2. Eskimos sharpen their bone knives by licking them. ' The saliva on 
the bone quickly becomes ice and provides a sharp edge. . 

3. Large societies usually have written laws. 

The air we breathe is full of all kinds of dirt and harmful solid 
particles we cannot see. 
5. Twenty thousand years ago some prehistoric hunters slowly moved 
south as the climate gradually changed from warm to cold. 



8, social envi ronme nt : Whi ch of the fol lowi ng is not a part of our soci al 

envi ronment? 

1 • the weather 

2. a person ' s f ami ]y 

3. traffic laws 

k. the ways pupils are expected to behave in school 

5* clothing styles 
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huntftr-o atherer society ; Which one of the following ^s, usually found n 
^ ^ ' hun ter-gatherer society? \ 

— • I \ 

U There ai-e extreme differences in the wealth of the adult memb^ 

of the society. , l j : i.. 

2. The privileges people have in the society are based mainly onl 

thel r age and sex. , 

3. A few people in the society have most of the power. 

A. There are a great many different kinds of jobs, each ^done-i>y a' 

different person; most people, do only one-^klnd of Job. 
5. There are a gre,a,t variety of social positions. 



artifact ; Whi'ch of the following is^ an artifact (according to the way 
" archeol<?gists use the word art I fact)? 

1 ., the weather 

2, hunger 

3. * pencil . 

k. the ways doctors are expected to act toward patients 

5; oonc of the above items would be called an artifact by an 
archeologi St . 



bi ological characle^stlc ; Which of the following ^a biological 
^ characteristic? 

1. a traffic regulation 

2. ski n color 

3. hai r length 
A. shoes 

5. a pupil's score on a reading test 



technology ; Which of the following is not part of technology? 
r 

. 1 . a stone axe 
, 2. an, electronic computer 
3. tlje process of making steel 

A. plowing a field with a wooden plow pulled by an ox 
5*. kll of the above are part of "technology". 



function ; Which of the foUowlng does not.'tell the function of something? 

1. In the last minion years man's brff^as become Incroaslnqly 

more developed. , 
2 The use of a symbol, such as a flag or emblem, often helps 

members of a group to feel a sense of group-belonging which 

assists the group In working together. 
3. WalMng erect was very usrful to prehistoric humans in spotting 

animal^ hiding In tall grass. 
k. The hdltiUty some peasant groups express toward strangers often 

assist*' these groups In. keeping certain Information from the 

government. * u? 

5. All of the above tell the function of something* 



archeologist ; Which of the following men js doing what an archeologist 
normal ly does? 

1 A man studies race-relations problems' in the United States. 

2. A man- lives with and studies a hunter-gatherer society. 

3. A man studies and classifies butterflies. 

k. A man studies the human body .and how It works. 

5. None 6f the above accurately describes what an archeologist does 



c biectlve description ; Five pupils are shown a picture. They ^ch write 

. a one sentence description of the picture. Which 

one of the descriptions below is the ^east objective 
description? 

1. "The picture shows two children and two adults sitting near each 

other on the floor." 
2 "The picture shows four people just sitting flnd doing nothim 
3^ "The picture shows four people sitting around wasting t"'^ „ 
k "The picture shows a family sitting and thinking about nomothing. 
- S. "The picture shows fout people-a mother and father and the.r two 
•children." 



o bjective descriptlo nt Five pupils .re sh<wn a picture. They each write 
^ — ^ a one sent€;nce desci'Iption of the picture. Which 

one of the descriptions below is the most objective 

description . 

1. "The picture shows two children and two adults sitting near each 
other on the floor." " . . • 

? "The picture shows four pc^ople just sitting and doing nothing. 

i' "The picture shows four people sitting around wasting f'^'e- , 

I' "The picture shows, a family sitting and thinking about something. 

5*. "The picture shows four people-a mother and father and their two 
children." 
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17. roje: Which of the following docs not. describe part of a person's ro]e or 
a group of people's role? 

1. All the people in the kingdom bowed to the king. 

2. Privates in the army must salute their superior off iters. 

3. People who earn money in the United States are expected to 
pay taxes. . ' . 

ii. People who smoke cigarettes have a greater chance of getting 

diseases of the lung than people who do not smoke cigarettes. . 
5. At many schools, pupils are not allowed to call teachers by their 

first names In class. i ' , ' 

♦ V ■ " 

^ ■ 

^8. hyp othesis : In which of the following examples does the pupil not make 
~i hypothesis? 

■' 1. A pupil looks at a collection of stone tools. The shape of ^ 
several of the tools suggests to him that the society In which 
the tools were made had. a written language. The pupil tries 
to find wrc evidence to help him decide if the society did 
h£3ve a written language. 
2. A pupil looks at a collection of stone tools. He has an idea that 
the pedple who made them lived in hout,es and not in caves. The 
: pupil later finds that the tools were found in a cave by an 

nrcheologi St. ^ • i 

3 A pupil looks at some things made by a group of prehistoric people. 
■ " He has an fdea from looking at the things that the people did not 
live In Co es. Later he learns that near the place where these 
things were found, the remains of sun-baked mud walls were also 
found. The pupil feels certain that he is right, 
k ' A pupil reads a story about a village in Southeast Asia. He looks 
for more information about the people who live in the village. He 
finds more information in several places and learns all he can about 

the vl I lage. - ■ « . a k 

5 A pupil reads a story about a village in Southeast Asia, as he 
reads the story he begins to think that the village is what an 
anthropologist would call a "peasant' village. While he is finishing 
the story he looks for more evidence to tell him whether or not this 
i s a "peasant" vl I lage. ^. 



19. c ultural characLt iLstlc: Which of the f ol low.i ng is not_ a cultural^ 

ch, ar a c t a r 1 ,s,t i jc ? 

1. The language a person speaks. 

2. The number of kinds of jobs found in a society. 

3. Using chopsticks to eat with. 

/+. The amount of scientific knowledvje a society uses. 

5. All of the above are cultural characteristics. 
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20. JjiOjus: inwhich^f th. following .xa.pus. is there a suTElui of foodT 
,. There.is Just enough food to feed everyone In the village. 
, fh'e^'ira's'hrt^g. of food in the village. Host people are 

manufactured Items. , . ^u^rm a surolus of food. 

. ■ i"t rT^L'^-rhrvn'rurXr^f-^^^ . 



auestions 2. through 30 fr.\r...nt.d differently than t^^^^^^^^^^ V-^-^^^^ 

already answered, due.tion. 21 '".^ " ve pK wt>ich best fits th.f 

and then asli you to picit out a name or descriptive p 

situation. 

Here is Sample Question C. it 1. like questions 21 through 30. . 
Samplfc Quettlon C . ^ , 

Others do. 

q,,.tlon : What kind of activity is this slt'uation an example oft 

1. defio thinking 

2. a music festival 

3. a soQlal studies class 
A. relaxation 

5. a race 

' This situation describes a race, and Ite. 5- is the correct answer. 



21. SI tuatlon ; A group of people' live in a village. They get their food 

mostly through farming. The laws of the country in which 
they live are made by other people. The people in the 
vi llage/ have nothing to say about the laws of their country, 
The people in the village must pay high taxes to the govern- 
ment of the country In which they live. 

Question ; . What kind of society is the village described above? 

1. a hunter-gatherer society 

2. a' tribal society . 
f ' 3.* a peasant society 

k. a prehistoric society 

5. an Industrialized society 

V ■ 

People in ancl e^Ttv^tJesopotamla kept records of law cases and 
legal contracts by making marks in tablets of clay. The 
system of marks IS cralled cuneiform* 



22. Situation: 



Question; Wbat is cuneiform an example of? 



1- 
2. 
3- 

5. 



of 
of 



a type 
a type 
a type of 
a type of 
a type 



of 



communi cat ion 
economi cs 
government 

resistance to change 
agri cul ture 



23. Situation: 



In many societies people who cure ciiseascs for a living have 
more prestige and are 'Mooked up to*' fr>ore than people who 
farm or make clothes as a way of making a living. 



Question: What is this situation an example of? 



biologi cal charocteri st i cs 
a kind of boclety called a '*tribe** 
a kind of society called a "state" 
centralisation of authority 
ranking of status positions 



2^. Situation: 



In Mbuti society all men, women, and older children hunt 
together. 



Quest ion ; What is hunting together in ftbuti society an example of? 

!• an integrative mechanism 
2. a biological characteristic 
3* reciprocal res I stance 

economic differentiation 
5# unnatural select Ion 
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25. Si tuation! 



Question ; 



In a smali hunter-gatherer society the/pcopIc in the sotiety 
control the ways In which things ara^roduced . They decide 
for themselves how much of "this" off "that" will be made. • 
how long they will work at "this" job or "that" job, and 
so on, They decide what they wi ll" trade with whom for what. 

What part of the life of a society Is des.cribed in this 
situation? 

1. the agricultural part 

2. the economic part 

3. the resistance part 

k. the technological part 
5, the biological part 



26. si tuation; 



(^uest 



ion: 



Some of the tools made by certain prehistoric peop e are very 
refined and show that they have been made by complicated and 
tire-consuming methods. These particular tools were most 
likely made by a "tool-maker", a person who spent most of h.s 
time just making tools and not doing other things like hunting, 
making clothes, cooking, gathering firewood/ and the like. 

What Is this an example of? 

1 . genetic variation 

2. specialization 

3. peasant society 
asymmetry 

5, cultural diffusion 



27. Si tuation; 



In particular countries, the- rate of pay for a factory worker 

who runs a drill press machine is determined or set by the 

government of the country. The rate of pay for a sales g.rl 
in a department store is also determined or set by the govern 
ment of the society. 

(Question : What is this an example of? 

1 . a surpl us 

2. theory of mechanization 

3. theory of revolution 
a peasant society 

5. central izatlon of authorl ty 
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d *erences in the power and we.Uh of ° ™sr 

society with a small proportion of the people having most 
o? ihe'pler and wealth, and (iv) the society produces a 
, great many items that the people need and want. 

Question ; This society Is n»st Ukely which of the following? • 

1 The Icind of society anthropologists call a "statt". 
2. it kind of societ; anthropologists cal-l a "peasant 

• 3. The kind'of society anthropologists' call a ll^nbe^ 
' k. The kind of society anthropologists call a hunter 

gatherer" society. c i-ho 

• t; None of the above answers is correct. From the 

^' description there is no way of telling wh^t k.nd of 
society this probably is. ^ 

n=.c Thf»re are two dogs and a monkey m the 
;"?tu: 'peo trar^of "ll 'different ages and they .re 

Sressed very differently than the way we dress. Eve ybody 
tooks l^Ie they are not moving or moving slowly. Only one 
i?H looks ke she is in the middle of running. Her arms 
and legf are In the position one often sees when someone -s 
running.** 

' question : Which word below tells best what the pupil was doing in his 
Statement?' 

1 . describing ^ . . , r • ^\ 

' 2 making an. inference (or making inferences; 

3. making an^ hypothes i s (or making some hypotheses) 
k, drawing a conclusion 
5. making a judgment • 
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Here is a list of things: 



^00 Is. 
shoes 
laws 

agriculture 



nvoney 
drawings 
houses 
clothing 



nadios 
cars 
watches 
scissors 



government 
supers t I tlons 
division of labor 
basketballs ' . 



Question ; What are "all these items examples of or parts of? 

1. status positions 

2. civi 1 izatlbn 

3. centralization' of authority 

I: Moirof th. above is correct. These .re .11 sep.r.t. 
examples of thlngs.socletles can have. 



\ 
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This material, is ..he property of 
the Anthropoicigy Curriculum Study 
Project. Usage Is restricted to 
experimental pu<'poses only.' Not 
to be reproducec in any form. 



identification No. 
School: 



Teacher J 
Period: 



Age; Years 



Months 



Check one: Male 



Female 



CONTRAST I NG- 1 NFERENCINQ TEST 



(POST FORM) 



This test has been designed. to help study the ways in which high schoo't 
students learn certain kinds, of knowledge In social studies. Do your best work 
and your* best thinking and ar;wer as many questions as you can. Your serious 
participation will be extremely helpful. The results will no^ affect your grade 
in this course In any way. 

Most of the questions ask you to do some writing in your own words. For 
man> of these questions there are several possible answers. Sometimes pupils do 
not answer.' questions because they think they cannot write well. The people who 
made this test really do want you to write in your own words and to answer as 
many questions as you can even when you are not sure of the best way to write what 
/ou want to say. 



There are two parts to this test. Each part will ask you to read or look at 
some Information and then to answer some questions. 




Directions 



Parr I of this test Is about two dlffci'ent societies. 
Society 4\ and the other Society B. You will firs', look at 
people inade in these two societies. These pictures l>re on 
you look ^t the pictures you will be asked to compare some 
societies. 

Now look at the pictures on pages 2 and 3. 



One is cal led 
pictures of things 
pages 2 and 3. After 
thing- about the two 



ITEM A 

THINGS MADc IK SOCIETY A 




Ground stone 




371 



ITEM B 

THINGS MADE IN SOCIETY B 





Chipped tton* 





Ground ttont 



drawings 



! 



ii 

ji 

ii. 



Wood 




S72 




Bon* and antttr 



/ 

/' 



Quest ions 

Answer questlonb 1 to 9. You may look at the pictures on pages 2 and 3 
while you are answering .hese questions. Use as much or as little of the space 
given for answers as you wi h, 

• 1, Do you think there Is a difference In the ways the people In Society A and 
Society 8 obtained their food? 

Check one: yes no 



2. If you checked "yes" In question 1, answer question 2. you checked "no" 
In question 1, do not antwer question 2. 

Write one or two sentences to summarize the differences between the ways the^ 
people In Society A apd the people In Society B obt*ilned their food. / 



/ 



3. What .evidence ^'rom the pictures on pages 2 and 3 did you use In deciding on 
your answer for question 17 (If you did not use any evidence from the 
pictures, do not answer this question.) 



Do you' think there is a difference in the kind of shelter the people in 
Society A lived in and the kind of shelter the people in Society B lived in? 

Check one: | y es no 

5. If you checked "yes" in question answer question 5. If you checked "no" 
in question h\ do not answer question 5- ' 

Write one or two sentences lo summarize the difference In the kind of 
shelters used by Society A and Society B., 
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* 6. Name a social position (or status position) which you would probably find In 
Society A and probably. not find In Society B. (Three status position* In 
our society arc "fatherT'^'son," and "teacher.") 



7 What Is your reason for answering question 6 the way you did? 



8. Name another social position (or status position) which you would probably 
find In Society A and probably not find In Society B, (Thren status 
positions In our society are "father," "son," and "teacher.") 



9* What Is your reason for answering question 8 the way you did? 




Dl rect ions ' 

PART II of this test is about two "crimes*" The two crimes were comniitted in 
different societies. After you read about the two crimes and what was done about 
them you will be asked to contrast (or tell differences between) the two societies 
in which, the crimes occurred. 



The Crime in Society C 




The people in Society C were great buffalo hunters. After buffalo 
were sighted, the men of the society would ride out on their 
horses in a straight line. Neman could charge the herd until 
the signal was given. When the signal was given, the two ends of 
the line would race out to close a circle around the buffalo herd 
so that it could not break away. Then the hunters would shoot 



the buffalo wl th 
women would come 
cooking. 



their rifles. After 
on foot and skin the 



the herd was killed, the 
animals and prepare them for 



On one of .the hunts the tribe was moving together up 

the Rosebud River toward the Big Horn Mountain countVy in 
search of the buffalo. The Shield Soldiers , .who were in charge 
on that occasion, sent the scouts out looking for herds. When 
the scouts came back to report that they had seen buffalo just 
ahead, the Sli'ield Soldiers gave the order that no x>ne should 
leave the camp or attack the buffalo. 

All the hunters went out in a line with the Shield Soldiers \n 
front to hold them back. Just as they were coming up over a 
long ridge down wind from where the scouts had reported the 
herd, they saw two Cheyenne men down in the valley riding In 
among the herd. ' ' 

As soon as the Shield Soldiers saw the two men riding in among 
the buffalo, a Shield Soldier chief gave a. signal to his men. 
They paid no attention to the buffalo, -but charged In a long 
line on the two violators of the rules. The Shield Soldier chief 
shbuted out for* everyone to whip them: "Those who fall or 
hesitate shall get a good beating themselves.'! 

The first m^n to reach the spot shot and killed the horses 
from under the hunters. As each soldier reached the rule^* 
breakers he lashed them with his riding whip. Then some* 
seized the guns of the two and smashed them. 

The father of these two young men rode up. He looked at 
his ions before ta^lklng. •'Now you hdve done wrong. You 
failed to obey the law of the tribe. You went out alone and 
did not give the 6ther people a chance. Thl^ is what has 
happened to you.^' 

Then the Shield Soldier chiefs .took up the talk/. ''Now you 
know we mean what we say." ,The young men did not say anything. 

After that the chiefs relented. They called their men to 
gather around. "Look how these two boys are here In our midst. 
Now they have no hqrses and no weapons. What do you men want 
to do about it?" 

One of the soldiers spoke up, ''Well, I have some extra horses. 
I wj 1 1 give one of them to them-" Then another soldier did 
the same thing. Bear Standing On A Ridge was the third to 
speak out. "Well," he announced, "we broke those guns they had. 
I have two guns. I will give them one. All the others said, 
"Ipewa, good." 



The Crime in Society D 

This crime was committed In Society D. At oil the railroad 
stations in Society D there are large booths where coffee, 
tea, and other light refreshments are sold. The coffee and 
tea are sold by the cup but both are made in large quantities 
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in metal Ci)ntalners. Each booth has over two dozen workers 
who work in shifts so that the booths can be open 2^ hours a 
day. Workers have definite job;^ to do. Most oT them arc 
waiters and waitresses who take orders, make and serve the 
coffee and tea, and serve the other small Items that can be 
ordered by travelers, wash and dry the cups and equipment, 
and keep everything cl^an. For each booth there are three 
••managers/* (one for each of the three 8-hour shifts) who 
su^pervise the other workers and see that everything is going 
well. Finally, there is a "head manager" at each booth 
who supervises the "managers," orders suppMes, and takes 
care of the records of the booth. "Head managers" must 
report to a "district chief." Each "district chief" is 
In charge of supervising the "head managers" of booths at 
about ten raJlroad stations. "District chiefs" are officials 
In the government of Society D. • ' 

The government of Society D has figured out exactly how much 
raw coffee andNtea are to be used in brewing these beverages 
in the metal containers at the railroad station booths. 



Thirty-one people were put on trial for committing a crime. 
Thirty of them were workers at one railroad station booth 
(26 waiters and waitresses^, 3 "managers," and the "head 
manager"). The other person whose name Is Kusin, was the 
"district chief" in charge of the booth (along with nine 
other booths) . 

The people were charged with the crim^ of "stealing state 
property-" Their crime cons I sted of the following: 
instead of using the correct amount of raw coffee and tea 
in making the large containers of hot coffee and tea ^ the 
waiters and waitresses used less raw coffee ^nd tea. They, 
therefore, had "extra" raw coffee and tea with which they 
mad^ extra containers of hot beverages. When "hey sold 
these "extras," they ^id not_ put the money into the cash box, 
but put in Into their own pockets. Some of this "e^tra 
money" they kept and some they paid to the "managers" who 
in turn gave some of the- money to the^ "iiead manager," who in 
turn gdve some of the money to Kusin. A parently this 
^^steallng" had been rjolng on for some time perhaps as 
long as a year. 

% 

The trial lasted over five weeks. Over 39 witnesses testified. 
Three lawyers defe.nded the accused persons. The State 
Prosecutor tried to convince the judye that all the people 
were guilty and that the maximum penalty of 15 years In prison 
should be given. In the end, the judge declared them all 
guilty and senjienced them to an average of four years in a 
labor colony. All the private possessions of the 31 people 
were taken away. 
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dues t ions 



Answer questions 10 to 20. You m*y re-read any part of the two "crime" stories, 
while you are answering these questions. Use as much or as little of the space 
given for answers as you wish. 



\ 



IQ.-'Write one or two sentences contrasting (telling the difference between) the 
number ^of people in Society C with the humber of people in Society D. 



11. Tell three different ways in which the government of Society C and the 
governm<snt of Society D are different from each other. 



a. 



b. 



12. All societies have things which pull the people In the society together 

and give them a feeling that they belong to the same group. Tell two things 
from Society C that help to pull the people together and help give them a 
feeling that they belong to the same group. 



a. 
b. 



13. Tell two things from Society D that help to pul i the peo le together and 
help give them a feeling that they belong to the same group. 



a. 
b. 
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]k. Tell one way In which the social positions in Society C and the social 

positions in Society p are different from each other. (Three examples of 
social positions In our society are **fatherp^* ^^daughter/* and '^teacher.) 

Do not answer this question by listing the social positions In Societies C 
and D or by referring only to Individual social positions. 



]5« Te)] what evideace In the two stories- you used In figuring out your answer* 
to question 1^. If you did not use any evidence from the stories In 
figuring out your answer to question 1^, do not answer this question. 



16. Tell another way the social positions In Society C and the social positions 
In Society D are different from each other. (Three examples of social 
positions In our society are "father/' "daughter," and "teacher.") 

Do not answer this question by listing the s<!^cla1 positions \f\ Societies C 
and D or by referring only to individual socl|a1 positions. 

1 

\ 
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17. Write one or two sentences to summarize the differences between the technology 
of Society C and the technology of Society D. "Technology" refers to jal I 
the equipment, methods, and ideas the society uses to produce things. 
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18. Tell what evidence In the two stories you used In figuring out youranswer 
to question 17. If you^ld not^ use any evidence .from, the stories In 
' figuring out your answer tp question 17» do not answer this question. 



19, Tell three ways 1n which the punishment for the two people In Society C and 
the punishment for Kusin are different. 



c. 



20.. How does the size of Society C and the size of Society D affect the character 
of law and punishment In the two societies? 
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This material is the property of 
the Anthropology Curriculum Study 
Project. Usage \s restricted tp 
experimental purposes only/ Not 
to bci reproduced. In any form. 



Identification No.^ 

School 

Age: Ya«r$ 



Months 



Teacher: 
Period: 



Check one: .Malc_ 



Female 




This test has been designed to help find out the ways in which higH school 
V students learn knowledge In Social Studies. The results wOl not affect your 
grade in ^his course In any way. .. , 

Ouring-the test you wilj be given parts of two stories to read and will be 
asked questions about the stories. Answer as many questions. as you can, even .f 
you are not sure your answers are correct. 

In some cases very long spaces are provided for answers. Use as little or 
as much of the spaces as you wish. 

If you took a fest like this several months ago you will notice that the one 
you are taking now does not repeat the same questions as many t.mes and that- the 
number of questions has been red^^ped. , 



YOUR TASK 



' • o . ^ 

v« ..!M n^ui r#ad a oortlon of the story "The Impatient Hunters". When you 
are nnish^i yorw be atke ?o NAME SOME GROUPS OF PEOPLE IN tSe SOCIETY THAT 
ARE EWECnO 8? OTHERS IN. THE SOCI ETV TO ACT OR BEHAVE IN CERTAIN WAYS. 



THE STORY - PART A 



L. 



The Impatient Hunters 
Part A - The Hunt BeaLns 



" One hundred years ago the Cheyenne w|jre grea.t buffalo hunters. After 
' ".buff*>S were sighted, the n,en^6f the tribe would ride out on their horses .n 
a ItralQht line. No man could charge the herd uiDtll the signal was given. 
She^ the signal was given, the two ends of the line would r^ce out to close 
" .-cUcle a ouhd.the buffalo herd so tl^t It could not break away. Then the^ 
huntlrs would shoot the Buffalo with their rifles. After the herd was killed. 
Jhr^o^rwouircp^^^ foot and sRIn the animals and prepare them for cooking. 

An old Cheyenne by the name of Stump Horn told this story \bo"t one of 
the hu ts he went on. -'The tribe wa. -ving together up / 
ward the Big Horn Mountain country in search of buffalo, /he Shield Sold ers, 
wSo were In charge on that occasion, sent the scouts out looking for herd,. 
u2-n th« scouts came back to report. that they had seen buffalo just ahead. 
• ^^fsSreld SofdUrrgave the order that no one should leave the camp or, aH.ck 
the buiFfaJ^o. 

• All "the hunters went out in a line with the Shield Soldiers In'front 'to 
' hold t m acl; !utt a's'theywere coming up over a long -^^e down w.n from 
, wSere the scouts had reported the\hecd. they saw two Cheyenne men down in the 
valley riding In among the herd. i 

C(UESTIONS 

Yqu may look back at Part A of ^he story^ny time you wish. 



1. 



A. 



Name a group of people in the tribe in-this snory who are expected by 
others in the tribe to act. or behave in certain ways. 



B. 



Carefully explain how you know that'-the ,group ofp'eople you j use named 
arl expected by others in the tribe to act or behave in crtain^ays. 
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\ ■ 

*' i« !« tho trMrfe In this Story who arc expected 

Carefuny explain how you Unow that thy roup o^r/ J^. V-^i-Ujr"' 
are expected by others in the tribe to^ct or behave 




/ 1^ ^ iict of the status d qsI tions In the 

WtnVh[crth:1J^rytL: i'uce"' We^^n^^cw T-nes 

as you w,I sh • ) . , 







f 


















— \~ 
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YOUR TASK 

Read Part B of the story. Then answer the questions appcarino after Part B. • 
THF STORY - PART B 

Part B - Crime and_ Pu ni shment 

u c^,- M qnldiers saw th- two men riding In among the buffalo. 
,. . Sh,:VroUrer'^e:,:r:i^.f:'^ o - ™. T.^^ no a..„t-,on^to the^^^ 

^Sot^tlr'c^h-^flho^ut^d'rt rei^r^one J^iip th°e.^ ..hose «ho faM or hesUate 
shall get a good beating themselves. 

u * ^r,^ 1/iiir.rl the horses from under the 
The first .en / e ^Irf hftla^hed the. with his 

rdrnr;hir^?ren":ir:eu:5rhetuns^f the tw. and slashed the.. 



' The father of these two young mch rode up! He looked at hisjsons bcf-o^c 
• talking. "Now you have done wrong. You failed to obey the law of b^- 
You weni out alone and you did not give the other people a chance. Th.s is 
f, what has happened to you." 

Therv the Shield Soldier chiefs tbok u'p the taU. "Now you know what we 
do when anjone dulbeys our order," they declared. "Now you know we mean -what 
we say." The young men.did not say anything. 

Aft«r that the chiefs relentid. They called their men to gather around. ^ 
..fook ho: the:: tl;: Us are here in our mid'st. Now they have no horses and no= 
weapons. What do you men want to do about itf . 

One of the soldiers spoke up. "Well. I have some extra horses. I will 
give one.of them to ttem." Then another soldier did the, same thing. 

9ear Standing On A Ridge was the third to ^P^f '^t^ !^ 
•W b?oke those guns they had. I have two^guns. I w.ll give them one. 

ill the others s-b id, "I pewa, good.", ^ . 



QUESTIONS 



Anthropologists have a definition for the term "status P°Vi Hon". Here 
ts the d'ef i ni tion: a status position is. made u£. ol an^. ^'0±^^^ 
• who are Lfiected bi. ^t^^ 



ways. 



The two men violated the behavior expected of a particular sfatus position 
In Chever society. .Name the'status position in Cheyenne socety that 



they violated. ^ 

\ 



5. 



Carefully explain how you know that the two men violated the status 
position you named ia question ^. 



6. 



What did the two men do that others in their SQ.ciety considered wrong or 
bad? 



3«i 



7. . Tcl\ two Lhings from the story that show you that others In the society 
felt. the two men did something wrong or bad. 

A. _ i : = Z — . 



B. •■ ^ . . 



a Make-a list of any groups in. the tribe in the story that perform actions 

or behaviors that no otheiWowt) in the society performs. Name each grtJup 
and tell the actions'or bcHMors It performs nqt_ performed by any other 
< group In the society.^ ^ ^ 

' Name of * • Actions or 'Behaviors Not 

Groups ' Performed^ by Others 



a 9. 

d. . ^ d- 



^ e. 



YCUR TASK 



You will now read a few paragraphs about a group of people who c«-i 1 1 ihcniselves 
the Kurela. When you are finished you will be asked to NAME SOME GROUPS OF "eoPLE 
IN THE SOCIETY THAT ARE EXPECTED BY OTHERS IN THE SOCI ETY TO ACT OR BEHAVE IN CERTAIN 
WAYS., ' ^ 



THE STORY 

.11 > 



The Kurela 



In a "huge empty field the Kurela men assembled in their war parries. At 
the edge of the field a young Kurela warrior groaned in pain as an arrow 'with 
a long, toothed tip was taken out of his forearm by an old man. Another Kurela 
warrior passing the wounded boy seized the bloody arrow as it was twisted free 
and ran with it toward the'front 'where the fi.ghting was t^akmg place. The boy 
stood up, staring at the blood running away between, his fingers. He was proud, 
and the. pride showed. , • 

Among'-the Kurela, a man without bravery Is "kepu" - a worthless man. a 
"man-who-has-not-killed." The kepu men go tc the war field wi th the rest .but 
they reinain well to the rear away from the fighting. Soma howl .nsuUs and shake 



. c 

w6apOas from afar, but^most are qulet^i content to add to .the number of men and 
weapons the enemy sees. The kepu moo' ar^ never Jeered or driven i ntb batt le , 
no. one must fight who does not choose to but their position in the tr^lbc may 
be determined by how they have acted in battle. Unless they have strong friends 
^ or family, any wives or pigs they may obtain^ will be takpn from them by other 
men, in the confidence that they will not resist. Few kepu men have more than 
a single wife, and mSny^ of them haVe noije. 

#^ 

^ A^kain with long halV in twisted cordy stri n^s stalked forward followed by 
another whose sho^ilder^s were daubed with yellow clay. AJ-mue came. In his huge . 
mikak and tall paradise headdress, black grease gleaming in the hollows of hiis 
collarbones. The miraculous pig grease, blackened by th6 ash of grasses, is . 
applied .by all warriors whenever it is available. It is made.hply by ceremony 
* arid is believed to aid morale and health as well as good oppearancc* It is worn 
by most iwn in th^ir hair and on their forehe^ids, and sometrmes in a broad band 
across the cheekbones and the nose, but U-mue smears it all over his head and 
shoulclgrs producing a black devilish sheen. He moved, separately from the rest, 
for he claims to fight alone, v/ith a taste for the treacherous' warfare of the 
underbrush. In truth, he i^s rarely seen in action, *"and his claim to five kills 
is treated wrth nx>re courjtesy than respect. Among the warriors the number of 
kills are well known and' are a main measure of the importance and prestige of 
a ^aln. - ^ . ^ ^ 

> ■« ' ^ 

QUESTIONS • , ■ , ' / 

9. Is '"Hcepu" (or "k&pu moR") the name of ^ status position m Kurela society? 

Check 'one: yes ' no can't tell 

If you checked '*y®s" answer question 10. \^ 

If you checked *'no** answer question 1 1 > 

If you checked ''can't telT' answer question 12. 

10. (Answer only if you checked 'Ves^' in quest io.n 90 

What evidence Is there in the passage about the Kure'a that tells you that 
'^'kepu" (or **kepu men**) is status position in Kurela society? 



II. (Answer only if you checked **no** in question 5,) 

How can you tell from'the passage about tfie Kurela that "kepu" (or "keou men") 
is not a status position in Kurela society? 



A 



f 

12. (Answer only If you, checked "<;an't tell"- in question 9. ) 



What is missing fxom the passage abbut the Kurela that makes J t impossible 
for you to tell whether or not . "kep,iji; (or "kepu men") is a status position 
in Kurela society? _ 




■'Namt a status "position in Kurela society, (Do not use, "kepu" or "kepu mert".) 



Careful TV explain how you know that what you named in question 13 is a 
status position In Kurela society. . • • 



T 
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Description of tasks included in the Status Identification Teat (SIT) 
together with performance criteria for "pass" Judgment of perfprmance foro 
each item are given in this appendix. Tha letter designations (T^, A, B» 
etc.) refer to items in Figure lU.6 of Chapter ih in Part III; of tWs report. 
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Jtescription of task 

Given a hrtef written narrative 
passage sbout people in an un- 
familiar society, such passage 
containing evidence of overt, 
negative sanctioning 1)Aavlo^, 
pupil can demanstrate that 'the 
group toyard which such sanctions 
would alwsys ap^ly is a statui 
position by stating an appro- 
priate rule of conduct for the 
group in question. 

Given a narral^ive passage con- 
taining evidence of overt nega- 
tive sanctions, pupil can name 
the inclusive group all. of whose 
members would be similarly sanc- 
tioned Sft performing the behavior 
presen-|ie d i n the passage . ' 

Given a narrative passage con- 
taining evidence df overt nega- 
tive sanctions , pupil 'can des- 
cribe the sanctioned behavior. 

Given a narrative passage con- 
staining evidence of multiple 
overt negative sanctions j, pupil 
can identify the sanptioning 
behavior. 

Given the term "status position" 
' and a .verbal definition the 
pupil has already used, the 
pupil can link the t^rm to the 
internal concept represented by 
the verbal definition. 



Performance criteria 
(Test .item 5) 

Pupil qust indicate that hunters ' 
(or men) must fbllow the. orders of 
the 9hlttld Soldiers or must hunt 
together (or similar) in terms indica- 
tive of the "expected" aspect of the 
behavior, e.g., "Hunters are axpected 
to...", "Hunters must not...", etc. 



"hunter" or "men" 



(Test item k) 
Pupil must answer 
or "^ult males", or texns having 
any of .these meanings. 



(Test item 6) 

Pupil must correctly describe what 
the two young men in the story have 
done which others consider wrong. 

(Test item 7) 

Pupil must describe two different 
instances of sanctioning behavior 
from the narrative. 



(Test item 3) 

Pupil will repeat the answers he 
gave in test items lA and 2A (the 
correctness of answers to lA and 2A 
i^ inconsequential here). 
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Description pf task 

Given a written narrative pas-- 
8 age alsout' x>eople in an un- 
familiar society, such passage 
not containing evidence of overt 
8anc1f;i,oning behaYioT** PUpil can' 
name a statuq position and deaqn- 
strata that he has used evid)snce 
of expected behavior to identify 
the position'. 

Given a narrative passage no^T 
containing evidence of overt 
sanctioning behavior, pupil can 
name inclusive grciups of peopa,e 
in that society eatpected by 
others to act in unl,que ways 
an^ can demonstrate that he is 
applying the crit^ia of 
"expected behavior*?. .(Note: 
and Cg differ inVbhat 

requires pupils to identify 
"status positions", while Cg 

requires pupils to identify 
"groups expected by others to 
act in parti^ul^ wsys.") 

Given the name of a group of 
people in an unfamiliar society, 
and a narrative passage in which 
others in the society dojiiot ex- 
press overt sanctions toward the 
named group, pupil can substan" 
tiate that the- group 'in question 
constitutes a status position 
by application of the criterion 
of "ejqpected behiivior". 

Given a narrative passage, pupil 
can name groups performing dis- 
tinctive patterns of behavior 
and describe'the patterns. 



Performance criteria 

(Test items 13 and ik) 
Pupil must name a group in Kurela 
society a^d substantiate the choice 
by ^escribing an expected behavior 
for the group nsned in tarns wh^ch 
clearly indicate the "eacpeoted**. 
nature of the action(8). 



(Test items 1 and 2) 
Pupil 'must name two different groupa 
i,nd BubstaQtiate these choic<i8 by 
describing, for each, expected be- 
haviors in terms which clearly indi- 
cate thaif ''ex;peeted" nature, e.g., 
"they were expected to...", "the men 
were supposed .to. , .",, "the scouts were 
told to go by the chief...". 



(Test items 9-12) 
F'upil m\ist describe some unique 
behavior engaged in by "kepu" men 
and clearly indicate the "expected" 
nature of this behavior. 



(Test item 8) 

Pupil must' name at least twp groups 
and describe unique behavior for each; 
naming the aame group more than ox^ce 
using different Isabels oi describing 
any behavior which others outside the 
group also perform disqualifies any 
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Description of task • 

H Pupils ore given a narrative 

passage not containing evidence 
of overt sanctions and a verbal 
! definition of "status position"; 
they asked to name status 
positions for the^ society in 
which the narrative occurs. 



Performance criteria 
(Test item 3) 

One T^oint of correct credit is 
given for each unique group named; 
points are ctnsulated to yield a 
total. 
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TABLE 1 - 
a. 



CORPEUttJlONS OF COGNIT±VE TESTS CHANGE SCORES 
WITH NON-COGNIT;LVE VARIABLES 



Scales, on CPI* - 135 Project' Males 



jCalifoynia 
Psychological 

Inventory Scales 



Concept- Recognition Teat 
Fcymat 1 jc>-m&t 2 



Total 



Contrast/Infer 
■^est (Part I) 



DO 
CS 
SY 
SP 
8A 
VB 
BE 
SO 
SO 
TO 
GI 
CM 
AC 
'AI 
IE 
PY 
FX 
FE 



■ .072 
,.028 
.051* 
r -059 
T. .01*5. 
.2U0 

/ .130 
.072 
.105 
.128 

.■-ll^l- 

.176 

.166 

.106 

.161 

- ;'Do6 
.007 

- .018 



.115 

r 

.095 

.085 
.112 

.035 

.01*3 

.137 

.lh6 

-.005 

.026 

.063 

.118 

.010 

.052 

.119 

.079 

.031+ 

.003 



V 



.125 . .091* 

.075 .006 

.091 - .12U 

.110 - .235 
.018' • - .058 

.219 " .210. 

.181 .069 * 

.139 .311 

.083 ' .231 

.118 .221 

..^)79 • ; _ .07l+._ 

.208 .082 

,lkl' .120 • 

.115 .091* 

.196 .120' 

.Oli8"- .03k 

,02k ^ .051 

.013 .122 




I 
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\ TABLE 2 - CORRELATIONS OF COGNITIVE TESTS CHANGE SCORES 

« 

/' WITH NOH-COGNITIVE VARIABLES «^ 

,/ ■ . 
^'^c'ales on Gordon Personai and ^terpex'aonal Values , Inventories , 
Reading Achievement, and SES In^ex - 135 Project Males * 



VarlaTjles 


Qoncept Recognition 'Test » 
Format 1 ' ' ?6rmat 2 ^ Total 


Contrast/Infer 
Test (Part I) 


Gordon 


GP 1 




aUJLO 




. * .219 




SJX^ c 


o6l 


.12^ 


.115 


■-\022w » 


Values 


GP 3 


.020 


- .189 


- .082 


- .008 


Scales 


GP h 


.069" 


.175 


.03i* 


.128- 




GP 5 


- .065 


- .062 


- .086 


~ .220 




GP 6 


- .023 


.085 ^ 


.025 


- .111 


Gordon 


GI 1 


■ ' .088' 




^' .080 


- .0U8' 


Interpersonal 


GI 2 


- .068 


1 

- .029 


- ..O7U 


.095 * 


Values 


GJ 3 


.050 


.081 


.088 


.037 


Scales 


GI h 


.005 


- :m 


- .021 


.050 




GI 5 


- .02h 


- .128 


- .093 


- .092 




GI 6 


- .001 


.139 


.077 


- .027" 


Reading \ 
Achievement 




.063 


.i?.o 


.115 


- .131 


•, . SES INDEX 


- .027' 


,lU2 


.056 


.32U 
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TABLE 3 - CORRELATIONS, OF COGNITIVE TESTS CHANGE SCORES ' ' 
WITH NON-^COONITIVE VARIABLES ■ . ^ 



' Scales on CPI* - 135' Project Females 



r 

^Ceuiromia 
Psychological 


Concept Reco|nltlon Test 
1. Format 2 ■ TotaL 


Contrast/infer 
Teat (Part I). 


DO 


. - .162 


- .133- 


r 

T .199 






CS 


- .079 


- .0$7 


- .075 






'BY 


- .089 


- -.0 .81* 


- -.115 


.017 




SP. 


- .09U 


- .055- ' 


- .039 






• 

8A' 

' WB 


- .2U2 
.015 . 


/- .0U6 . . 
' -..1U5 


. - .?09 

« 

- .071 

■ 


.000 


> 


^ RE 


- .055 


- .089 


- .092 


- .129 




SO • . 


..078 


- .166 


- .036 


4256 




SC 


.205 


- .1U6 


.072 


.106 




TO 


- .051 
.197 


.075 
-".093 


- .081 
.095 


- -.167 • 

- .139 




' CM 


- .099 


- .111 


- .138 


.28U • 


/ 

/ 


AC 


.082 


- .11+5 


\ - .021 


.051+ 




AI 


- -.026 


- .062 


- .055 


- .260 




• IE ^ - 
PY 


- .056 
.06y 


- .016 

- .039 


- .052 
.029 


- .132 

- .170^ 


\ 


FX 


- .0I13 


.01^7 


- .005 


- .185 




» FE 


~-.025 


.078 


.026 


.018 
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TABLE h - COPREUTIOKS OF COGNITIY?: TESTS CHANGE SCORES 
WItH NON-COGNITIVE VARIABLES 

i I- 

Scaleo on Gordon,,/ Personal and Interpersonal Valueb, Inventories. 
R«adlpg Achieycment , and SE6 Index - 135 Project Females 



Concept Recognition Test Contrast /Infer 

Variables Format 1 Format 2 Total Test (Part I) 



Gordon 
Personal 


GP 1 
CP 2 


.139 
- .183 




.066 
.183 . 


.1U5 • 
- ,2h6 


.0.56 
- .158 


Values 


GP 3 


- .010 




.121 


.076 


.176 


Scales ^ 


GP 1* 


- .075 ' 


- 


.053 


- .lUo 


- ,lhO 




GP 5 


.113 




.017 


.125 


.125 




GP 6 


- .001 


r 


.,027' 


- .091 


- .091 


Gordon 


GI 1 


.010 




.165 


.129 


.129 


Interpersonal 


GI 2 


.238 




.005 


.189 


.189 


Values .. 


GI 3 ' 


- .203 




.021 


.2hl 


.21*7 


Scales 


GI 1* 


.0U3 




.106 


- .219 


- .219 




GI 5 


.023 




.089 


- .008 


.008 




GI 6 


- .205 




.157' 


- .26U 


- :2Sh 


Reading 
Achievement • 




- .1^3 




.080 


- ,068 


- .207 


SES INDEX 




- .070 




.012 


- .061 





